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TRAliTSLATOR'S PEEFACE. 



I 






OCHWEGLER'S History of Fhilosopliy originally 
appeared in the ^^Neue Encyklopildie far WUsevr 
tchqften und KUnsteJ'* Its great value soon awakened 
a call for its separate issue, in which form it has 
attained a very wide circulation in Grermany. It is 
found in the handn of almost every student in the 
philosophical department of a German university'-, 
and is highly esteemed for its clearness, couciscuess, 
and comprehensiveness. ^M 

The present translation was commenced in Ger- 
many three years ago, and has been carefully fin- 
ished. It was undertaken with the conviction that 
the work would not lose its interest or its value in 
an English dress, and with the hope that it might 
be of wider service in such a form to students of 
philosophy here. It was thought especially, that a 
proper translation of tliis manual would supply 
want for a suitable text-book on this branch 
study, long felt by both teachers and students 
our American colleges. 

Tlie effort has been made to translate, and 
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PREFACE. 



to paraphrase the author's meaning. Many of his 
Btatements might ha%'e been amplified without dif- 
fuseness, and made more perceptible to the super- 
ficial reader witliout losing their interest to the more 
profound student, but he has so happily seized upon 
the germs of the different systems, that they neither; 
need, nor would be improved by any farther devel- 
opment, and has, moreover, presented them so clearly, 
that no student need have any difficulty in appre- 
hending them as they are. The translator has there- 
fore endeavored to represent faithfully and clearly 
"the original liistory. As such he ufiei-s liis work to 
the American public, indulging no hope, and making 
no efibrts for its success beyond that which its own 
merits shall ensure. J. H. S. 



ScHEMECTADY, K.Y., Jauuary^ 1B56. 



PBEFACE TO TIE REVISED EDITION. 



A FTER this translation waa first published, the 
ninth edition of the original work, containing 
some important revisions, appeared in Germany. 
These revisions, including some new matter and 
some modifications of the old, are hece incor{)orated 
by my friend and former pupil, whose name appears 
upon the title-page, and who, at my request, has also 
added an appendix continuing the history in its more 
prominent lines of development since the time of 
Hegel. He has done his work, thoroughly, and what^ 
ever value belonged to the translation us originally 
presented, will be found decidedly augmented in its 
present form. J. H. S. 

Amherst Coixeos, Juncy 16S0. 
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A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 



SECTION I, 



OBJECT AND METHOD OF THE HISTORY OP PHTLOSOPHT. 




philosophize is to reflect ; to examine things, in thought. 

Tliis 18 not, however, a suflldenUy exact definition of 
philosoph}'. Man also employs thought in those practical 
activities concerned in the adaptation of means to an end ; 
the whole body of sciences also, even those which do nol 
belong to philosophy in the stricter sense, are products of 
ective thought. By what, then, is philosophy distinguished 
these sciences, e.f?., from that of astronomy, of medicine, 
or of jurisprudence? Certainly not by itemateriah for this la, 
identic al with the material of tlie different empirical sciences. 
The constitution and disposition of the universe, the struc* 
ture and functions of the human body, property, law, and th» 
state, — all these arc as truly the material of philosophy &» 
of_their appropriate sciences. That which is given in the 
world of experience, that which i& real, is the content of both. 
It is not, therefore, in it.s material, but in its form, in its^ 
method, in its mode of knowledge, that phUosophy is to be J 
distinguished from the empuicol sciences. These latter dA 
rive their material directly from experience ; tliey find it at 
band and take it up jiutt as they find it. Philosophy, on the 
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yotbcr hand, is never satisfied with receiving that, w]iich_is 
/.given simph' as it is given, but rather followa it out tojts 
('ultimate grounds; it examines each individual thing in its 
r relations to a final principle, and considc£S_it as one element 
y>f a complete system of knowledge. In this way philosophy 
removes from the ptirticulai*s of experience their Immediate, 
individual, and accidental character; from the sea of empi- 
rical individualities i t brin gs out the universal, and^silbordi- 
nates^ the infinite and orderless mass of contingencies to 
necessary laws. In short, plillosophy deals with the (olalitt/ 
eiqwrience under the form of an organic system in harmony 
ith the laws of thought. From the a)x)ve it is seen, that 
philosophy (in the sense we have given it) and the empirical 
sciences have a reciprocal influence ; the latter conditioning 
former, while they at the same time are conditioned by it. 
shall, therefore, in the history of thought, no more find^ 
absolute and complete philosophy)^ than a complete cmpi-v 



of 



the 



an 



rica l science. On the c^^ntrary*, philosophy exists onlj- in the ^ 
j/lorm of ditfereut philosophical systems, which have appeared 
succcssivcl3' in the course of history, advancing hand in hand 
with Uie progress of the empirical sciences and universal 
social and civil culture, and showing in their advance the i 
different stages in the development and improvement of*' 
human knowledge. The history of philosophy has, for its 
object, to exhibit the content, tbo suecessiou, and the inner 
conn ection ofthe.se philosophi< n 1 ■ ^ ins. 

The relation of these difTerc i. ;s to each othe r is thus 

already- intimated. The historicai and collective life of the 
race is bound together by the idea of a spiritual and intel- 
lectual progress, and manifests a regular oixler of advancing, 
though not always continuous, stages of development. In 
this, the fact hannonizes with whut we should ex|>ect from 
antecedent probabilities. Since, therefore, everj- philosophl- 
I cal system is only the pliilosophical expression of the collec- 
tive hfc of its time, it follows that the different systems which 
' have appeared iu history will disclose one organic movemcut 
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aud form together one rational and internnlly articulated sys-, 
tem, one order of dcvelopiiicnt ^roundtM.! in the constant en- 
deavor of Uie human mind to raise itRclf to a higher point 
of consciousness aud knowledge, and to recognize the whole 
spiritual and natural universe, more and more, as its out- 
ward Ix'injr, as its reality, as the mirror of itself. 



Hegel w as the first to utter these thoughts and to consider 
y»c history of philosophy as a united process; but thiavicw, 
which is^^ m its principle, true, b e has applied in n way which 
tends to destroy not only the freedom of human action hut 
even the verj* conception of coutiugency, I'.e., the possibility 
of the actual existence of the unreasonable. Hcgc rs TOwjaA 
that tlio succession of the systems of philosophy which have 
uppeared in history, corres[>ond8 to the succession of logical' 
categories in a system of lugio. According to him, if, IVom 
the fundamental conceptions of these diilereut philosophical 
systems, we remove that which pertains to their outwanl form 
or particular application, ct<!M there will remain the different 
steps of tlie logical notion, being, becoming, existence, being 
per mt quantity ,^tc. And on the other hand* if we consider 
tlie lugieal process 1>y itself, we fmd also in it all that la oasen" 
tial in tlie airtual hi6tijri(^l process. 

This opinion, however, can be sustained neither in its prin- 
ciple nor in ity hisU>rical application. It is defective in its 
principle, because history is a combination of contingency 
aud necessity. If we consider its general movements and 
resulU, a rational (necGBsary) connection of events is clearly 
discernible ; but if we 16ok solely at its indi\'idual elements, 
it exhibits merely a play of numberless contingencies, just 
as nature, taken as a whole, reveals a rational plan in its 
successions, but viewed oidy in its parts, mocks at evorj- at- 
tempt to reduce tliem to a preconceived order. In history we] 
hax-e to do with individuals capable of originating actions with/ 
tree subjectivity. — a factor which does not admit of calctj- 
tion. For however accurately we may estimate the controll- 
ing conditions wluch may attach to au iadividual, from thu 
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general circamstances in which he may He placed, his age, 
his associations, his nationality, etc., a free will can never be 
calonlnted like a mathematical problem. History does not 
admit of strict arithmetical calculation. The history of phi- 
losophy, therefore, cannot be constructed a priori; the actual 
occurrences should not he joined together to illustrate a pre- 
conceived planj but the facte, so far as they can be admitted, 
after a critical sifting, should be received as such, and their 
rational connection be analytically* determined. The specu- 
lative idea can only supply the law for the arrangement and 
scientific connection of that which may be historically fur- 
jalshod. 

A more comprehensive view, which contradicts the abovc- 

given Hegelian theory, U the following. The actual historical 

*jpevelupment is, vei^' generally, dilforent from the theoretical. 
Historically, e.g.^ the State arose as a means of protection 
against violence and spoliation, while theoretically it is de- 
rived from tlie idea of rights. So also in^ the history of 
fpliilosophy, while the logical (Iheorctical) process, is fiii 
(ascent from the abstract to the concrete, the historical devcl-* 
Aopment of philosophy is, quite generally, a descent from the 
I I concrete to the abstract, from intuition to thought, a separa- 
I Ition of the abstract from the concroLe in those general fonns , 
j I of culture and fliose religious and social circumstances, in 
I Which the philosophizing subject is placed. A tn^stein of/, 
I^H 1 [philosophy procet^fls syntlnftically, while iUo. hintort/ of phi- 
^H 1 1 ln«^oi)hr r.' .. Hii> history of the acti 

I 



* 



I 



•tunl development of thought, 



I J Iritioiilu-. I'.r.. Hii* history 

ly. ^e miglit, tliercfore, with great pro- 
priety, a*li.pL du-L-ctly the revt^rst* of Ihtr Megelian ponition, 
and say that what is theorciimlly Uie ilrHt, is for us, in fart, 
the lafit. The Ionic philosophy, for example, bi^gan not with 

(Mmg as an abstract conception, but with the mrwt concrete, 
and roost apparent, i.e., with Urn mut<Tinl (^mrrijtion of 
water, air, etc. Even if we lr^v<^ Uh! lonlrw find mlvapee to 
tlie being of Uie Eteatlcs. or the hiromhig of tin* Ih'rrulitlcK, 
we find that these, instead of U;ing deteriniimUoun of puru 
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Ibought, are only unpuriGed conceptions, and materially col- 
ored intuitions. Still farther, the attempt to refer eveiy 
osophy that has appeared in history to some logical cate- 
gory' as its central principle is impracticable because the ma- 
jority of these philosophies have taken for their object the 

~I(Iea, not as an aBsbract conception^ but in its realization aa^ 
nature and niind ; and, therefore, for the most part, have toj 
do, not with logical questions, but w itb those relatir^g to natu- 1 

* ral p hilosophy', psychologj-, and ethics. Hegel shoald not, 
therefore, limit his comparison of the historical and systematic 
process of development to logic, but should extend it to the 
whole system of philosopliical science. Granting that the 

AEleatics, the Heraclitics, aud the Atomists may have made a 

(j>articular category the centre of their systems, we may find 
thus far the llegehan logic in harmony vtith the Hegelian 
history of philosophy. But if we go farther, how is it? How 

(with Anaxagoras, the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle? 

[We cannot, certainly, without violence, reduce the systema 

Iflf these men to one central principle; but if we sliould be 
able to do it, and could reduce, e.g,^ the philosophy of An-\ 
axagoras to the conception of design, that of the Sophists to] 
the conception of appearance^ and the Socratic Philosophy' 
to the conception of the good^ — yet even then we have the 
new difficulty that the historical does not correspond to the 
logical succession of these categories. In fact, Hegel him- 
self has not attempted a complete application of his princi- 
ple, and indeetl gave it up at the veiy threshold of Greek 
philosophy. To the Eleatics, the Heraclitics, and tljc Atom- 

/Ists, the logical categories of hinng^ becoming^ and being per\ 
Be may be successively ascribetl, and so for, as already re^ 
mariced, the parallelism extends, but no farther. Not only 
does Anaxagoras follow with tiie conception of reason work- 

Jjjff according to an end, but if we go back before the 

E^atics, we And in the very beginning of philosophy a total 

^dlyera itv between the logical and historical order. If Hegel 

carried out bis principle consistently, he would have 
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thrown away entipely the Ionic philosophy, for fnaUer iB_ no 
\logical category ; he woukl have placed the Pythagoreans 
after the Eleatios and the Atomists, for injo^e JJie catego- 
ries^ of quantity follow tliose of quality ; in short, he would 
have been obliged to set aside all chronology. If we arc 
nwilling to do thU, we must l>e fiatistied with subjecting the 
course which the thinking spirit has taken in its historj' to 
theoretical interpretation only when we can see in the grand 
stiigcs of historj' a rational progress of thought ; only when 
the phQosophical historian, surveying a pGrio<^l of develop- 
ment, actually finds in it a philosophical acquisition, — the 
ifacquiaition of a new idea: but we must guard ourselves 

f against applying to tlie transition and intermediate steps, as 
well as to the whole detail of history, tlie pastulate of an 
immanent conformity to law and logical connection. History 

I often winds its way like a serpent in lines which appear retro- 
gressive; and philosophy, esi^ecially, has not seldom with- 
drawn herself from a wide and alrciulv fruitful field, in ortlcr 

'to settle down upon a narrow strip of land, if on!}' to culti- 
vate tliis latter the more assiduously. At one time we find 
a thousand years ex|XM\dcd in fruitless attempts ^nth only a 

I negative result; — at another, a fulnesH of philosophical ideas 
arc crowded together in the esf>ericnce of a lifetime. There 
is here no sway of an immutahle and regularly returning 
natural law ; but history, the realm of freedom, will com- 
pletely manifest itself as the work of reason only at the end 
of timfi. 
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SECTION II, 



CLABSinCATION. 






A FEW words will suffice to define our problem and clas- 
Bify its elements. AVliorc and when does philosophy begin? 
[anfeBtly, according to the annlysifl mnde in S<^ot. I., where 
final philosophical principle, a finiU gixjund of being is ftrst 
iglit in a philosophical way, — and hence with Greek phi- 
losophy. The so-called Oriental philosophies, — the Chincac\ 
^and Indian, — which arc rather theologies or mythologies 
and the m^'thic cosmogonies of Greece, in its earliest periods, 
jKre, therefore, excluded from our more limited problem. 
"niike Aristotle, we shall lK?gin the history of philosophy with 
IThalea. For similar reasons wc exuludc also the philosophy 
of the Christian middle ages, or Scholasticism, This is not 
ifto much a philosophy, as a philosophizing or reflecting with- 
in tlie already prescribed limits of positive religion. It is, 
therefore, essentially theology, and belongs to the science of 
the history* of Christian doctrines. 
The material which remains after this exclusion, may be 
naturally divided into two j>eriods; Wz., ancient — Grecian 
and Gnex'o- Roman — and modern philosophy. Since a pre- 
liminary c<»raparison of the characteristics of these two epochs 
could not hei*c he given without a sul>sequent rei>ctition, we 
shall defer the discussion of their inner relations until wo 
come to treat of the transition from the one to the other. 

The first C[)Och can be still farther divided into three pe- 
riods: (1) The Pre-Socratic philosophy, fVom Thales to 
the iSophists inclusive; (2) Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; (3) 
^ The rost-Ariatoteliou philosophyj including Neo-Platouifiin. 
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A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

SECTION III. 

OStTERAIi VIEW OF THB PBE-8O0RATT0 PHn^SOPHY. 



1. The universal tendency of the Pre-Socratic philosopU^- 
to find some principle for the explanation of nature. Na- 
ture, the most immediate, that which first met the eye and 
was the most palpable, waa that which fir^jt aroused the sjiirit 
.of inquiry, ^t the basis of its changing forms, Ix^ncath 

its manifold appearances, it was thought, must lie a ^% 
principle which abides the same tlirough all change. What, 
then, it was asked, is this principle? What is the original 
ground of things? -Or, more accurately*, what element of 
nature is the fuudonieutal element? To answer this iuquir)' 
was the problem of the coi-licr Ionic natural philosophers. 
'One thought it to be water, another, air, and a tlurd, an 
original chaotic matter. 

2. The Pythagoreans attempted a higher solution of this 
problem. The proportions aiid dimensions of matter rather 
than its sensible concretion, seeracd to them to furnish tlie 
true explanation of being. They, accordingly, adopted as 
the principle of their philosophy, that which expresses the ex- 

^m ternal relations of bodies, i.e., number. "Number is the 
^Bfe&scnco of all things," was their thesis. Numlx'r is the 
^H moan between the immofliute sensuous intuition and the pure 
^^ thought. Number and measure have, to be siu^, nothing to 

I do with matter except as it possesses extension, and is capa- 
L blc of dinsion in space and time ; but yet we should have no 
I numbers or mcaaiu'es if there were no matter, or sensuous 
I intuition. This elevation above matter, which is at the same 
I time a cleaving to matU'r, constitutes the essence and tlie 
f posit ion of l*>thagoreanism. 

8, Next come the Eleatks, who step absolutely beyond 
that wtuch is given in experience, and make a complete 
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^H abstraction of every thing material. This ftbstraction, this 
^H negation of all di\'ision in space and time, they take as their ■ 
^H principle, and cull it pure being. Instead of the scnsuoua 
^H principle of the Ionics, or the quantitative principle of tho 
^H Pythagoreans, the Eleatics, therefore, adopt an intelligible fl 
^H principle. H 
^H 4. Herewith, the first, or anal^-tical period, in the devel- ( 
^H opment of Grecian philosophy' closes, to make way for tlie 
^H second, or synthetic period. The Eloati^ ha<i sacniiced ^ 
^H to their principle of pure being the existence of the world ^ 


^H and every finite thing. But this denial of nature and the 
^H world could not be maintained. The reality of both forced 
^M itself ui>ou tiic attention, and even the Klcatics themselves 
^H admitted it, though in guarded and hypothettc:U terms. But 
^H fronj tiieir abstract being there was no passage back to the ^^ 
^1 sensuous and concrete ; their principle ought to havo ex- ^M 
^H plained the actual fact-s of existence, but it did not. To find 
^H a principle for the explanation of these, a principle which 
^H would account for the fact of becoming^ i.e., of change, vicis- ^| 
^^^H situde, was now tlic problem. HeracUtuit solved it by as- ^ 
^^^f ^'^rting tliat l>ccoming, or the unity of being and not-being, 
^V is the absolute principle. He held that it belongs to the very 
^H essence of finite being to be in a continual fiow, in an endless 
^H stream. ** Every thing flows." Wo have here tlic concep- 


^H tion of a primordial energy, instead of the Ionic original 
^B matter, — the first attempt to explain being and its motion 
^1 from a principle anal}'tically attained. From the tune of 
^H Ucraclitus, this inquirj- after the cause of becoming remained 


^H the chief interest and the moving &i>ring of philosopliical dc- 
^H velopment. ^M 
^H 5. Becoming is the unity of 1)eing and not-being, and into 
^B these two elements is Uie lIcracliLic principle conseiously 
^1 anal3'zcd by tho Atomintn. Heraclitus had enunciated the 
^H principle of becoming, but only as a fact of experience. He j 
^H had simply stated it as a law, but had not explained it. Tho m 
^H necessity for this universal law yet remained to be proved. ■ 
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Wht is every thing in a perpetual flow, — in an eternal move- 
ment? From the d^Tiamical combination of matter and the 
mo\'ing force, the next step was to a consciously determined 
distinction, to a mechanical division of the two. Thus Em- 
pedodea considered matter to be the abiding being, and force 
the ground of movement. We have here a combination of 
Horaclitiis and Parmcnidcs. JJut with Kmpedocles the mo- 
tive forces were m}-thical powers, love and liate ; while with 
the Atomists they were a pure, nneoneeived, and inconceiva- 
ble natural necessity'. The result of this mechanical method 
of ex[)laining nature was, therefore, rather the restatement 
than the explanation of becoming. 

6. Despairing of an^' merely materialistic explanation of the 
"becoming, AnaJiatjoras placed a world-forming Intelligcn<"e 
by the side of matter. lie recognized mind as the primal 
causality, to which the existence of the world, together with 
its determinetl arrangement and conformity to design must 
be referred. In tlais, philosophy gained an important ideal 
principle. But Anaxagoras did not know bow to ftilly carry 
out his principles. Instead of a theoretical comprehension 
of llie universe, instead of deriving being from the idea, 
he sought again for some mechanical explanation. His 
** world-forming reason" serA'es him only as a first impulse, 
only as a motive force. It is to him a Deiif* ez machina. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, his glimpse of something higher 
tlian matter, Anaxagoras was only a physical philosopher, 
like hiK predecessors. Mind had not manifested itself to him 
as a true force above nature, as an organizing soul of the 
universe. 

7. The next step in the progress of thought is, therefore, 
to comprehend accurately the distinction between mind and 
nature, and to recognize mind as something higher luul con- 
tra-distinguished from all natnnU being. This problem fell 
to tlie Sophists. Tliey entangled the thinking wliich had 
been confined to the given object in contradictions, and 
brought that objectivity which liod before been exalted above 
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the subject, into direct antagonism with the dawning con 
8ciousac88 of the superiority of subjective thought. The So- 
phists developed their principle of subjectivity (Egohood), 
though ftt first only negatively, into the fonn of a uni- 
versal religious and politieiU revolution. They stood forth 
as the destroyers of the whole edifice of thouglit that hod 
l>een thus far built, until x^ocrates appeared, and opposed to 
this principle of empirical subjectivity, that of abmltUc sub- 
jectivity, — that of mind in the form of a free moral will, — 
and comprehended thought positivel}* as something higher> 
than existence, as the truth of all reality. With the Nopliista 
closes our first period, for with them the oldest philosophy 
finds its self-destruction. 




SECTION IV. 



THE EARLIER IONIC PHILOSOPHERS. ^ 

1. TnALts (640-550 B.C.) — At the head of the Ionic 'sl 
natural philosophers, and therefore at the head of philosophy, 
tlie ancients arc generally agreed in placing Thalcs of Mile- ^ 
tU8, a_cotemporary of Crcesus and Solon. The pliilosophi-| o 
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''cal principle to which he owes his place in the history- of [)hi4 
losophy is, that, ** the principle (the primal, original ground)j| 
ofalj^thin^ is water ; from water everj' thing arises, and inty 
water everj- thing returns." But the mere assumption that 
water is tlie original gi\>und of things was no advance beyond 
his m>*th-making predecessors and tlieir cosmologies. Aris- 
totle, himself, when speaking ol' Thales, refers to the old 
"theologians," — meaning, doubtless, primarily Homer, — 
who had ascribed to Oceanua and Tcthys, the origin of all 

.things. Thalcs, however, merits his place as the Ijcginner 
of j>lu1oRi>phy . because ho made the first attempt to establish' 
principle, without resorting to a nythical e.\-po-' 
Ui<:rtifgrc, iot roduce d into philosophy a scientifio 
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I^rocedui'e. He was the first who attcmplotl a logical exjila- 
ii:ition of nntitre, AVe cannot now say with certainty upon 
ivhat grounds his theory was based, though he might have 
heen led to it by perceiving tliat moisture is essential to the 
germination and nouiisliiiicnt of things ; that warmth is de- 
veloped from H ; and that, generally, it might be the jjlastie, 
living, and Uve-ginng priuciplc. From the condensation and 
expan^lou of tltis fundanicutol matter, he derives, as it seems, 
the changes of things ; though the way in which this is done, 
c did not accurately determine. 



The philosophical sigiiiflcaQce of Th&lcs docs not appear to 

extontl any fartlier. He was not a speeul:itive i>hil()flopher in 

the modern sense ^f the word. Pliilosophical literature was 

/at that time uokuown, and he does not seem to have givea 

Vany of his opinions a written form- On account of his elhico- 

political wi:?dom, he is numltcred among the so-called '* seven 

wise meu,*' and the anecdotes which the ancients relate of 

him only testif)- to his practical understanding. He is snid, e.g,^ 

t> have first calculated an eclij^se of the sun, to have super- 

iutonded the turning of the course of the Ilalys for Cnesus, 

etc. When subsequent narrators relate that he had asserted 

/the unity of the world, had conceived the idea of a world-soul, 

I and had taught the immortulit}' of the soul, it is doubtless an 

\unhist4jrical reference of later ideas to a much less dcvelopi^xl 



^■^ Standpoint. 

^■^ 2. AwxiMAxnEU 

1^1 I 



Anaximandcr of Miletus, sometimes 
IS a scholar and somcthnes as 



represented l>y the ancients 

a companion of Thales, but who was certainly a gcneraliou 
younger than the latter, sought to carrj* out still fartlier his 
prii»ciplcs. The original essence which he assumed, and 
wliich he is said to have been the first to name principle 
(■^Xv)' he defined as the ^* unlimited, eternal, and undeter- 
' mined ground from which ever}' thing procectls, and into 
which all thin^, in order of time, return," as that whiclv 
cgibnices all things and rules all things, and which, since it 
lies at ilie basis of all dct^nninateness of the finite and tiie 
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jhangeable, is itself inflnite and undo terminate. How i 
are to regard this orij^inal essence of Anaximander \s a mat* 
ter of dispute. Evidently it was not one of the four common 
cIcmenU ; though we- must not, therefore, think it was sorne- 
thjng incorporeaJ and immateriaU_ Anaximander j)robably(\ 
conceived it as the original matt-er before it hiui separated Into^ 
determined elcmeuts, — as tha t which was first in the order of 
UoiG, or what is iu our day called the chemical indifference qO 
elementary opiM>sitcs- In this resjiect his original essence is 
indeed ** unlimited'* and '* ujidetennined/' i.e., has no deter- 



h 



mination of quality nor limit of quantity ; yet it ia not, thcre-\ 






I ____ 

^f *' friendship" and ** enmity " of Kmpeducles might have been, 
but it is o nly a more philosophical exi^rcesion for the same\ 
^m thought, which the oUl w:)smogouie3 attempted to express inj 

tlieir"n?preflentation of chaos. Accordingly, Auaxinmnder 17^. 
"Buffers the ori^nal oppo.sition of cold and heat ((.e.7thc bases , , 
. of the cTejm*nts and of life), to be separatcnl fmm his origimd i ^ 
\es8enceljy virtue of an eternal movement iminauent in iU.rr--,p 
|a clear proof that this essence was only the undeveloped, 

rNiminalyzed, potential Ixjine of these elemental opp<isite8. 
8. Amaximenbs. — ^^AhaJameries, who is called by some the 
pupil, and by others the companion of Anaximander, returned 
very nearly to tlie view of Thales, in that he c onceived_y)g 
'principle of all things to be **t he unlimited , aU-cmbrAejnfc 
ever-moving air," from which by expansion (fire) and conden- 
sation (water, earth, stone), ever)' thing is formed. The [xt- 
ccption that air surrounds the whule world, and that breath 
is the condition of vital action, seems to have led him to this 
hypothesis, 

Pj 4. Rethospkct. — The whole philosophy of the three ear- 
liest Ionic philosophers may be reduced to these three points : 
viz., (1) they sought for tho universal essence of concrete 
l>eing; (2) they found this eaaencti iu a material substance 
or substratum; (3) the^* gave some intimations respecting . 
the derivalion of the Aindamental forms of nature &om this I' 
^original matt*.r. . ^ y_ TuLMju 

tAj% TP^njy (/S9lO^) A.ct^ _^^ r^t^ ^ 4^^^^ 
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SECTION V. 



PYTHAGOREANISM. 



1 . It3 Relattvb Position. — The development of tbe Ionic 
philosophy discloses a tendency to abstract from the immedi- 
ately given, particular quality of matter. It is this same ab- 
straction carried to a liiglier step, when we look away from the 
sensible concretion of matter in general, and no more regard 
its^ qualitative detcrrainateness as water, air, etc., but di£ect 
our attention solely to its quanliiative deterininatem'ss, to its 
quantitative measure and relations ; when attention is directed 
not mereh* upon the substance of things, hut also upon their 

^ »^)athd arrangement and form. But the peculiar nature of 
quantity is expressed by number, and this is tlie jjriiiciple 
Vjuid stand-point of P^'thagoreanism. 

2, HisTOuiCAL AND CuRosoLOOJCAL. — Tho Pytliagorcan 
doctrine of number is referred Ui Pythagoras of Samoa, who 
is said to have flourished between 540 and 600 a.c. lie 
dwelt during the latter part of his life at Crotona, in Magna 
(Jrecia, wlieiv, in order to effect the political and social rcgcu- 
eration of the lower Italian cities, wlilch were then wasted 

'by Uie strifes of parties, ho founded a societA* whose members 
(bound themselves to purity and sanctity of life, to the closest 
fiiendship for one another, and to co<iperalif>n in maintain- 
ing the morality, discipline, order, and harmony of the whole 
community. What is related concerning the life of Pythag- 
oras, his journeys, his jxilitical influence in the lower Ital- 
ian cities, etc., is no thoroughly interwoven willi traditions, 
legends, and palpable fabrications, that we can be certain at 
no point that we stand uf>on a historical basis. Not onl}* the 
old Pythagoreans, who have spoken of him, delighted in the 
mysterious and esoteric, but even his Neo-PIalonic biogra- 
phers, Porph^Ty and Jomblichus, have treated his life an a 
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■ historico-philosophical romance. We have the same uncer- 
tainty in rcferencii to his doctrines, /',e., in reference to his 
share in tl»e niimher-theon'. Aristotle, e.g.y does not ascril>e 
this to I'ythagoraa himself, but only to the Pj-thagoreans 

* generally ; from which we may suppose that it first received 
its complete development witliin Uic society which he founded, 
Tlie acc ounts wh ich are given respecting his school have no 
certainty till the time of Socrates, a hundred years afU^r 
Pythagoras. Among the few sources of light which we have 
upon this subject, are the mention made in Plato's Phado 
of the Pythagorean Philolaus and his doctriuea, and the writ- 
ings of Archytas, a cotemporar}' of Plato. "Wo possess i 
fact the Pythagorean doctrine only in the manner in whi 
it wus taken up by Philolaus, Eurytus, and Areliytas, sin 
its earlier adherents left nothing in a written form. 
^ "" 3. Toe P\thaoorean pRiscirLE. — The jjjndnmcnUJ 
H / tbongb t of Uic Pythagorean philosophy is that of juoportion 
^M ' V^ harmony . This thought is, for it, boUi the principle of 
^F practical life, and the supreme law of the univcrat.- The 
f Pythagorean cosntolc>^' rrganls the universe as a symmet- 
rically^ ordered whole, uniliiig harmoniously in itself all the 
_ 3inerences and antitheses of being, — a view which is nios 
B clearly expressetl in the Pytl iagorcan doctrine, that all cos 
^UgllllLbodies or spheres (^hu-luding tlie eaitlk) revolve in fixed 
^^ gWtt about a common middle ^mlni. n contral fire, from 
which light, warmth, and life 'uli into the w ho! 

ipi^ jvefse . The more striclly mctapliysical coiiiirtnation of 
Ms idea, that the world is a whole, harmoniously articu- i 
lated in acc^onlancc with fixed forms and proportions, is the^ 
Pj'lhagorean doctrine of number. Through number alone, 




tlio quantitative ivhitions of things, ext^-nsion, magnitude, 
ire (triangular, qiiodrangrular, cubic, etc.), combination, 
distance, etc., obtain their )>ec'uUar character : the forms and 
pro|>ortion3 of things can all be redurt'd to number. Thcre-\|* 
fore, it was concluded, since without form and proportion J i 
nothing can exlat, number must be the prmcipie of thigga//^ 
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^cmselves, as well as of tlie order in which the}' maniTest 
JlhPinselves in tlie world. The accounLs of the aucienU are 
•"'Tnotat one as regards die question, whether the P\-tiiagorean8 
supposed numhcr to be an actual, material, or a jjurelj ideal 
principle of things, /.e., the archetype iu accoj-dauee wiih 
which everj* thing is formed and ordered. Even the expres- 
sions of Aristotle seem to contradict each other. At ono 
time he si^aks of P^Uiagoreanisni iu the former, and, at an- 
other, in the latter sense. Prom this circumstance modern 
scholars have concluded that the Pythagorean dcK-trine of 
numbers hud several forms of development ; that some of tlie 
Pythagoreans regarded numbers as the substances and others 
as the archetypes of things. Aristotle, however, intimates 
how the two statements may be reconciled with each other. 
Onginully, without doubt, the Pythogorcans regardtHl number 
as the material, the inherent essence of things, and therefore 
Aristotle places ttiem together with the Hylicists (the Ionic 
natiirnl pliilo-sopliers), and says of them, tliat '* they held Ihiiigs 
to be numbers" {Metaph. 1., 5, 6). But, as even Uie Ilyli- 

1 cists did not identify their matter, c.jy,, water, immediately 
with the sensuous thing, but only assumed it to be the lYinda- 
mcntrd element, the original form of the individual thing, so, 
on the other side, numbers also might be regarded as similar 
ftmdanienUd tj-pes ; and therefore Aristotle might say of the 
P_vtha;i^oreaiis, that ^'tliey lield numbers to l>e a more ade- 
quate expression of the original form of being than water, 
air, etc." But, i£ there still remains a degree of uncertainty 
in the expressions of Aristotle respecting tlie sense of the 
Pytliagorcan doctrine of numbers, it can only have its ground 
n the fact that the Pytlutgorciins djd not make aii^' distinc- 
|tion between an ideal and mnU'rhd pniiciple, but contenUMl 
licmsclvcs with the undeveIojH*d view, that number is the 
■Jessence of things, — that every thing is number. 

4. The cajujitino out ok rnis Principle. — From the verj' 

nature of the ** number-principle," it follows that its complel*? 

(application to tlie real world could only lead to a IVultlcss 
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and empty symbolism. By separating number into its two 
spccicH, even and odd, as well as into tlie antithesis of limited 
and unlimited, which is inherent in the principle of all num- 
ber, unity, and applying it in this form to astronomy, music, 
psychology, othies, etc., there arose combinations like the 
following: one, is the point, two, the line, three, the 8Ui)erii- 
oies, four, extension in three dimensions, Ave, the constitu- 
tion of a Ixxly, etc. Still farther, the soul is a musical 
harmony, as is also virtue, etc. Not only the philosophical, 
but even the historical interest here ceases, sinctc the ancients 
themselves — as was unavoidable IVom the arbitrary nature 
of such combinations — have given the most contradictory 
accounts of them, some aflirmiug that the Pythagoreans re- 
duced righteousness to the number three, others, that they 
reduced it to the number four, others again to Ave, and still 
others to nine. Naturally, from such a vague and arbitrary 
philosophizing, there would early arise, in this, more than in 
other schools, a great diversity of views, one ascribing one 
aignilicntion to a certain mathcniatical form, and another an- 
other. Ir i tin s mysticism of numbers, that which nJonc hai\ 
"trotE and value, is the tliought, which lies at the ground of 
it all, that there prevails in the phenomena of natun; a ra- 
tional order, harmony, and conformity to law, and that these 
laws of nature can be expressed by measure and number.^ 
But the Pythagorean school hid this truth under cxtravagantj 
IHncies, a-s vapid as they are nnbrl«llcd. 
^'The physics of the Pythagoreans possesses little scientifl^^ 
lvalue, with the exception of their c osmolo gical doctrine ro-I 
VBpei'ting the eircidar motion of tlie earth and stars. Their 
ethic is also defective. What we have remaining of it relates 
more to the P^-thagorean life, t*.e., to the practice and disci- 
pline of their order, than to tlxeir philosophy. The wholel 
(tendency of Pytbagoreanism was. in a practical respect, as- 1 
celic. and directed to a strict culture of the character. AstW" 
showing this, w e need ^nly to citeUieir conception of tho y^, 
body as^the prison of a soul lyhich has descended A:om aI 
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rhigher world ; their doctrine of the transmigration of souk 
into the bodies of brutes, from which only a pure and pious 
life fttforded exemption ; their representations of tlie terrible 
torments of the lower world ; and their prescript that man 
should rcganl himself as the property of God, should obey 
Ood in all things, and strive to become like Him, — ideas to 
which Plato refers (particularly in the Pkcedo), and which 
be corrieil to a more complete development. 
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SECTION vr 

THE ELEATICS. 
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1. Relation of the Ei-eatic Principle to the Ptthauo- 
REAX. — While the Pythagoreans had made matter, in so far 
as it is quntititative, manifold, and di\-isible, the basis of 

(their philosophizing, and had in this only abstracted from 
the definite elementar}' constitution of matter, the Klcatios 
carried this process of abstraction to its ultimate limit, and 
/made, ns the principle of tlioir philosophy, a total abstrac- 
r|;ion fW)m every finite dctcrnnnateness, from every cliange 
^Laod ^ncissitude which belongs to concrete being. While the 
Pythagoreans had held fust to the form of being as it exists 
in space and time^ the Eleatics reject this, and make the 
1 negation of all Juxtaposition in space and succession in time 
' their fundamental thought. *^ Onlj' being is, and there is no 
not-being, nor becoming.* This lH»itig is the purely undeter- 
mined, changeless ground of all things. It Is not Ixiing in 
becoming, but it Is liring ns exclusive of all lieconiing ; in 
other words, it ia pure bci ng-WhkU can bo apprehend ed ouly 
jp thought, 

Eleniiiism ia, thercrore, Monism, !n no far M !t strove to* 
lefer the mauUbldness of all being to a ningle ultimate priuui- 
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/pie ; but on the other hand it becomes Dualism, in so far 
it could neither carry out^ Tfa^Henial of concrete existence, 
I.e., the phenomenal world, nor yet derive the latter from its 
presupposed origiiial ground. Thej)henomeual world, though r 
it might be explained as only an empty up|x'urance^ did yet 
exist; and, since the sensuous perception of it could not l>e/ 
altogether ignored, there must be allowe<l it, hypothtilieally 
at least, the right of existence, its origin must be explained, 
even though with reservations. This contradiction of an un- 



reconciled Dualism between bc|ng and existence, is the point' 
where the Kleatic philosophy is at war with itself, — though, 
in the beginning of the scliool, with Xenophanes, this does 
not yet apiK*ar. The principle itself, with its results, is only 
fully apparent in the lapse of time. It has three |>eriods of 
formation which successively appear in three successive gei 
eralions. "The foundation of the "Eleatic philosophy bcKinirft ' 
"to Xenophaixes; \\s systematic development to PurmeniiU s ; 
its (completion, and, in part, iU dissolution, to Zeiio and Me-\ 
liasHB, — the latter of whom we can pass by. ' ■ . ^ *~* 

2. Xenophanes. — yiie originator of the Eleatic tendency 
was Xenophanes. He was bom at Colophon in Asia Minor ; 
emigrated to Pga , a Phoctean colonv in Lucnnia, a^d was a^ 
^ ^IQunger cotemporarj' of Pythagoras, ite ''appears'^to have^ 
/ lii'st uttered the prox>osition, "all is one," without, how- 
ever, indicating by more exact definitions of tliis unity, 
whether it was intellectual or XDateriol. Turning bis atten 
lion, says Aristotle, upon the world as a whole, be called th 

unity which he found there^ God. God is thpOne» The 

Eleatic **One_and All" {tv Koijrav) hftd,_Uierefore> with 
Xenophanes, a theological and religious character. Thejdjta. 
of tbe unity of Go<l, and op[X)sition to the anthropoiuor- 
phi>:i popular religion, is his starting-point. He d< 

clain^a .i_;.iiiiht the delusion that the gods were bom, that^ 
they ha<l a human voice or fomi, and railed at Homer and, 
Hcsiod for attributing U) tlie gods robbery, adulter}', and 
deceit. According to him, the Godhead is all eye, all ear, 
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toll understa nding, unmoved, undivided, calmly ruling. all 



I 



things hy his tliought, like men neither in fonn nor in under- 
Btanding. In this way» thinking mainly of remoWng from 
the Godhead all finite determinations and predicates, and 
holding fast to its unity and unchangoablencss, he declared 
Hiis doctrine of its nature to be Uiu highest phiiosojjhicul 
princi[»!e, without, however, directing this principle jwlemi- 
cally against finite being, or canning it out in ibs negative 
(application. 

Paumknidf.s. — The proper liead of the Elentic school 
ia^armenides of Elea, a pupil, or at least an adherent, of 
Xenophancs. Though we possess but little reliable informa- 
tion respecting the circumstances of his life, yet we have, in 
inverse proportion, the harmonious voice of all antiquity in 
an exprc-ssion of reverence for the Elcatic sage, and of admi- 
ration for the depth of his mind» as well as for the earnest- 
ness and elevation of his character. The saying — *' a life 
like that of Pannenides," became afterwards a proverb among 
the Greeks. ^ , 

/ Parmfiyjidga^ Hf^^ yenojjiftnea, embodied his philosophy in 
i&n epic poem, of which we have still important fragments. 
It is divided into two parts. la the first he discusses the 
fconcrption of being. Rising far above the yet unmediated 
view of Xenophanes, he attains a conception of pure, simple 
being, which he i>osit8 as absolutely opposed to the n»aniXoId 
and changeable^ inasmuch as this latter has no existence, 
and consequently caimot be thought. From this conception 
of being he not only excludes all becoming and departing, 
but also all relation to space and time, all divisibility, diver- 
sity, and movement. Being he exiilains as something which 
aa not become and which does not depart, as complete and 
of its own kind, as unalterable and without limit, as indivisi- 
ble nnd ]>rei«ent though not in time, as completely and uni- 
versally self- identical ; and, since all these are only negative, 
he ascribes to it, also, as a positive determination — thought. 
*^pi;ing and Lho^g^^t" are, therefore ^ with Parmenidea, *'one 
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j and the same." This pure thought, directed upon pure be-\ 
ing, he declares to~be lEe only true and undeccptive knowl- y 
edge« inopposttion to the deceptive notions which are based / 
upon the manitokUioss and mutability of the phenoraeaal./ 
I'Tbr does he hesitate to assert thi^ to be non-existent and an 
ijlusion wliifh nv^rtal^ roganl na tru th, ^tz., iH-coining and 1 7>" 
departing , In in- ;m.i n-t-being- change o f place and vici^si-. 
tutle of circuinstiuict'. \V\: must, therefore, be careful not td\ 
the One " of Parmcnides, for the collective unity/ 



mistaKe 

.all concrete being. 

So much for the first part of Parmenides' poem. Afler .the 
/ principle that being alone is ha-ii been developed according 
to its ncgatiye and positive aspects, the system would seem 
to be completed. But there follows a second part, which is 
occupied solely with a h^-pothetical attempt to explain the 
phenomenal worl d ^ the *^ n ou-exiatent/' and give it a physical 
derivation. Though firmly con>T.need that according to rea- 
son and conception •* the O ne " alone exists, Parmcnidcs waa 
yet unable to avoid recognizing tlio manifoklness and muta- 
bihty of the phenomenal. Forced, therefore, by sensuous 
^erccptioji to enter upon a discussion of the phenomenal 
world, bo prefaces thi« second part of his poem with the 
remark, tliat he had now concluded what he had to sa}' re- 
specting the truth, and was thereafter to deal only with the 
npinion of a mortjil. Unfortunately, this second part hay 
been very imperfectly transmitted to us. Enough, however,'. 
remains to show, that he explained the phenomena of natural 
from the mingling of two unchangeable elements, which Arifl-J 
totlo <le8ignate8 as heat and cold, fire and earth. Concern^ 

Iing these two elements, Aristotle remarks still fartlicr tbati 
^^rmenitles associated warmth with being, and the other elcV 
ment with not-ln-ing. All tilings arc composed of tliese two 
oppositoa : the mure fire, so miieh the more being, life, con- 
sciousness ; the mure cold and immobility, so nmeh the more 
HfelesHncas. Tlie principle of Uie unit)' of all being is w-\ 
taincd only in the Parraenidean doctrine, that, in man, the! 
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Bensilivc and rational principles, body and soul, arc one and 
the name. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that between the two 
parts of the Parmenidcan philosoph}' — between the doctrine 
of being and the doctrine of appcai'ancc — there can exist 
no inner scientific connection. What Pamienidcs absolutely 

(clemes in the firet part, and indeed declares to" be nnutterable, 
^-iz., the non-existent, the nian^- and the changeable, he yet 
in tlie second part admits fo have an existence at least in 
-tbc couceptionft of jncn. But it is clear that the non-existent 
cannot exist even in conception, if it does not exist geiieratlj' 
and everywhere, and that the attem[)t to explain a non- 
existent of concei>tion is in complete contra<liclion with his 
exclusive recognition ui inn;^. This contradiction, this un- 
plaincil juxtupobition of being and not-being, of the one 
d the many, Zeno^ a disciple of Parmcnidcs, sought to 
remove, b}' dialectically annihilating sensuous concep tion , and 
with it the world of the non-existent, by means of the con- 
ception of being. 

4. Zeno. — The Eleatic Zeno was bom about 500 B.C., and 
was a disciple of Parmcnides. He perfected, dialectically, the 
doctrine of his master, and carrietl out to its limit the ab- 
straction of tbc Eleatic One, in opposition to the manifold- 
ness and determtnatcness of the finite. He justified_ the 
dodrine of a single, siiiiple, and unchangeable buing indi- 
rectly, by showing up the contrarlictions in wliich the ordi- 
nary conceptions of the phenomenal world become involved. 
While Paniionidcs alTlrras that there is only the One^ jSeno 
a hows iK>l emically that there can be ncitluT (1) multiplicHXj 
OOF (^2j m ovement, since these conceptions lead to contra- 
dictory results. (1) The tnany is Uie sum of the units of 
which it is comiM^sed ; an actual nnit (an absolute simple, 
which can never involve multiplicity), however, la indrnsible ; 
but that which is indivisiljlc has no magnitude (magnitude 
I being tlie condition of divisibility) ; tliercfore tlie many can 
have no magnitude and must be inlUiitely little. If this ecu- 
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elusion is rejected (on the ground tbut what has no magni- 
tude is equal to zero — nothing) the component units of the 
man^' must be posited as indepciid^nt quanta. But that 
alone is an independent guanturnj whieh both itself possesses 
magnitude, and is separated from otlier quanla by somel 
wliieh also i>08sesses magnitude (for othenrise it would eoi 
leaee with them). Moreover, these separating magnitudes 
roust, for Uic same reason, be soparatctl from those wliich 
they separate, and so on. £ver)' thing, therefore, is sepa- 
ralvd from every thing else by infinitely numerous quanta; all 
limited and definite magnitude disappears ; infinite matnu- 
tudo alon e is left. Further, if the man^' exists, it must bo 
limited in numlx-r ; for there must be in it just as many units 
fts arc in it, no nion.^ and no less. But the many must be 
just as truly unljmited in numlwr; for Iwtween any two 
particular quanta (units) there must exist a tliird (the 
separating quantum or unit) and so on. (2) A moving 
bo<ly, in order to traverse a given space, must first pass 
through one-half of the distance, then through one-half of 
what is left, and so on ; i.e., it must pass through an infinito 
number of spaees — wliich is impossible. Therefore there can 
be no transition from one point in space to another, no move- 
ment. In fact, motion cannot even be begun, for every por- 
tion (including the first unit) of the space which is to l>e 
traversed \h separable into an infinite numl>or of pnrt^. Again, 
real signifies continued existence in one and the same place. 
Now, if we divide the time occupied by the flight of an arrow 
Into instants (nouv), during each of these instants the arrow 
will l)e in one place only ; therefore it is continually at rest 
[transition from one position to another, in time, is impos- 
siblcl , and its motion must be merely apparent. On accoimt' 




of these arguments, which firs^ Jloi»*i**L^?ti ^^^ ^^ least 
approximate correctness, the dilllculties and antinomies wliich 
ye in the thought of the infinite di^nsibility of matter, space, 
and liuie, Aristotle called Zeno the discoverer of dialectic. 
> Zeno also exerted a sUoog io^aeuoeui^on Fhkto. 
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Although the philosophizing of Zeno is tlic coirplction of 
the Kleatic prii»ciple, il is at the same time the beginning of its 
clissohition. Zeno apprehended the opposition of being a nd 
existence, of the one and the many j^soabstractly/ and carried 
it 80 far, that witli him the inner contradiction of the Eleatio 
principle comes forth still more boldly than with Pnrmenides ; 
fo r the^rno rc logical he is in the denial of the phenomenal 
world, so much the more striking must be the contradiction, 
of applying, on the one hand^ his whole philosophic al activ ity 
to flie refutation of the ftcnsuou.s representation, whilcj^cmthe 
other, he sets over against it a doctrine which d estroys the 
ver y pos albility of a fajse reprcseutation. 
^ ^4, V* riLX->v / r\,<MA^ 



SECTION VII. 

*iiEKACLrrtrs. 

1. Belation op the HERACLtnc Principle to the Ele- 
ATic- — Being and existence, the one and the many, could not 
he united by the principle of the Eleat-ics ; the Monism which 

(they had striven for had resulted in an ill-concealed Dualism. 
fHeraclitus reconciled this contradiction by afllrming the truth 
/of l»eing and not^l>cing, of the one aiul the many, to be the 
Icoexistcnce of both, — hccominQ,^ Wiile tlie Eleaties could 
not extricate themselves fVom the dilemma that the world is 
either Ijeing or not-l)eing, HcracUtus removes the dilllculty 
bj' answering — it is neither being nor not-being, because it 
ia both . 

2. Historical axd Ciikokological. — Ileraclitiis, surnaincd 
by later writers the obscure, was bom at Ephesus, and tlour- 

I ished about 400 u.c, somewhat later than Xenophancs, and 

nearly ooteraporaueously with Pannfiiides, He was U»e pro- 

ItfooDdest of the Pre-Socratic philosophers. He embodied his 
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philosophical thoughts in a work " Concerning Nature," of * 
which wc possess only small fragments. Its rapid transi- f 
tions, its expressions concise and full of meaning, the general 
pliilosophical originolit}* of Heraclitus, and the antique char- 
actor of the earliest prose writings, all combine to maJce this 
work so hard to understand that its diflicult}* very early Ix- 
came proverbial. Socrates eaitl concerning it, that '* wlxat lie 
understood of it was excellent, and he had no doubt that what 
he did not understand was equally goo*l ; but the l>ook re- 
quired an expert swimmer." Later writers, particularly the 
Stoics, have written couuncntaries upon it. 

S. Thk Pbixciple op BECOimtrj. — The ancients unite irit 
ascribing to Tleruclitiis the principle that the totality of things! 
ehould be conceived to be in an eternal flow, in an uninter- 
rupted movement and transition, and that all permanence is 
illusory. '* Into the same stream," so runs a sanng of Hera 
ditos, "■ we descend, and at the same time we do not de 
Bcend. For into the same stream we cannot jx^ssihly descend 
twice, since it is always scattering and eollectiug itself again, 
or rather it at the same time flows lo us and from us." Noth- 
ing, he said, remains the same ; eveiy thing comes and goes* 
vanishes and reappears under difl!erent forms ; out of all comes j^ 
all, from life death, from death life. There is eternally and 
evert-where only this one process of change, of origination 
and d estniction. There is, therefore, ground for the asser- 
tion that Hcraclitus had banished all rest and continuance 
from the totality of things ; and it is doubtless in this verj* 
respect that he accuses the eye and ihe car of deception, l>e- 
Oaose they deceive men Tiith an appearance of permanence, 
where there is in reality only an uiiinterrupted change. 

Hcraclitus exhibits more clearly the nature of his princi- ^• 
V pie, becoming, when he intimates that all becomiug is to !« 
thought of as the product (synthesis) of conflicting autilheses, 
as the Imrmonious union of op[>osiug charaeterLslics. If being 
cud not continually 8ci)arate itself into opposites wliich am 
(lisUuct from oue another oud mutually autithctical, which 
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[partly repel and dostroy, partly attract and supplumcnt one 

'another, eveiy thing would be destroyed, all reality and all 
life would cease. Hence the two well-known propositions : 
^'slnfe is the father of things," and, 'Hhe one, separating 
itself from itself, reunites with iteclf like the harmon}- of the 
bow and the lyre," kc, unity exists in the world only so far 
as the world-Ufc separates into antitheses in whose reunion 
and adjustment this very unity consists. Unity pre-supposcs 
duality, harmony discord, attraction repulsion, and only 
through the latter can the former be realized. ''Unite," — 
BO runs another of his sayings, — "whole and part, ccntripe- 
tence and ccntrifugence, harmony and discord, then will the 
one become all and the all one." 

4. Tub Piunciple of Fire. — In what relation does the 
principle of fire, wliich is also ascribed to Ilcraclitus, stand 
to the principle of the becoming? Aristotle says that he 
"Tadopted fire as the principle of things in the same way that 
V Thales adopted water, and Anaximencs air. But it is clear 
we must not interpret this to mean that Heraclitus regarded 
fire as the original material or fundamental element of things, 
after the manner of the llylicists. If he ascribed rciUity only v 

»to becoming, it is iraiwssible that he should have added U>.\^ 
this becoming an elemental matter as fXindamcntal substance. 

/when, therefore, Heraclitus calls the world an ever-liWng 

, fire, which in definite stages and degrees extinguishes and 
again enkindles itself, when he says that eveiy tiling can bo 
exchanged for fire, and fire for every thing, just as we barter 

I tilin g for gold and gold for things, he can only mean thereby 
that fire, that restless, all-consuming, all-transforming, and 

lyet, through heat, all-viviQing element, represents the abid- rj 
ing power of this eternal transformation and transposition, in ' 

,othcr words, the conception of life, in tlie most obvious and 

eflective way. Wc might call fire, in the Hcraelltie sense, the 

rmbol or the manifestation of iK^coming, if it were not ati*o 

[with him the substratum of movement, i.e., the means of 

rhich the power of morcmeDt, which is onteoedeat to aU 
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matter, avails itself in order to bring out the living process 
of things. In the same way Heraclitus goes on to explain 

(the manifoldneas'of things, by aflirming that they arise from 
certum Lindran^s" ami a partiai extiuetion of this fire, in' 
consetinenee of wliicli it liceomes condensed into matorial ele- 
ments, first air, then water, then earth. But on the other 
halid the Ore just as truly obtains the pre[>onderance over 
tbesc ohstnietions and enkindles itself anew. These two pro- 
cesses of the extinction and re-ignition of this firt'-fortie, 
stBCORStn^HOrTTeraclittis, interchange ^wrpetually in an eternal 
BlfeertiatJOTl ; and iVom this he concluded tliat at certain defi- 
inie periods the world resolves itself into this primal fire, ia 
*ordcr therefrom to reconstruct iteelf anew, and so on. More- 

er he asserts fire to be also the principle of movement in 
iiMlivUTu^ things, of physical as well as of spiritual vitality. 
jThe soiil itself is a fiery vapor ; its power and perfection de- y 
its freedom from all coarser and duller materials./ 
HeracUfns, in his practical philosophj', bids us follow reason ^ 
instead of the deceitful illusions of sensuous intuition .ind 
con(!eption which fetter us to the transitory ami (lerinlialile ; 
he teaches «s to jKrceive the true, the abiding, in the change- ' 
able, and leads us to yield quietly to the necessaiy order of 
the universe, and to recognize in that which ap|x'ars to be 

|1 an element cooperating for the harmony of the whole. 

5. Traksitiok to the Atomists. — The Eleatic and Henw\ 
clitic principles are diametrically op|K>sed to one anotlier/J 
While Heraclitus destroys all abiding being in an absolutely 
flowing becoming, so, on the other hand, Parmcnides destroy5\ 
all becoming in an absolutely abiding being; and while the! 
Ibrmcr charges the eye and the ear with deception^ ui that ' 
they transform the flowing becoming into a quiescent being,', 
the latter also accuses these same senses of an untrue repre-l 

nfalion, in that they draw the abiding beuiglnlo the move-l 

nt of t!ie becoming. We can therefore say that the l>eing[ 
aiil IK -> coming are equally valid antitheses, which demand] 
a further syuthesia and reconciliation. Heraclitus regarded 
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the phenomenal world as an existing contradiction, and cinng 

to tliin coutnidiction as to au uttimate fact. But the mere 

/assertion that tbi.s becoming, wliich tlie Eleatics luul thought 

I themselves obliged to deny entirely, is the only tnie principle, 

/ was no explanation of it. The question continually returned 

V- — why iH all being a becoming? \Vhy'_dqea the one contin- 

Jually ditferentiate iljM?ir into the many? To give an answer 

i to this question, t.c, to explain becoming from _the^>re-sup- 

* jposed principle of being, forms the standpoint and problem 

* of the Empedockan aud Atomistic philosophy. 



SECTION VIII. 



EMPEDOCLES. 

1. Gexehai. View. — Empedocles of Agrigentum is ex- 
tolled by the ancients as a statesman, orator, natural phi- 
[llMopbrr, physician, and iKH*t, and also as a seer and worker 
" miracles. Me nourished about 440 b.c, and wils conse- 
quently younger tl»an Parmenides and Ileraclitus. He wrote 
didactic poem concerning nature, which has been preserved 
ti8 in quite extensive frugnicnts. His philosophical system 
may be characterized in brief, as an attempt to combine the 
Eleatic being and the Heraclitic becoming. Starting with 
tlie Klcalic tliought, that neither can any thing which haa 
previously existed become, nor any thing which now is de- 
part^ l»e assumed as unchangeable being, four eternal original 
|iuaterinLs, which* though divisible, are independent, and un- 
ivcd from each other. Tn this we hnve what in dnr day 
called tlic four elements. With this Kleatic thought he 
united also the Heraelitie view of nature, and conceived these 
four elenienls to become mingled together, and molded by 
>e o pera t ion of two moUve fo rces, — a unifying fo^re^ which 
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be names friendship, and a diremptive force, which he nameW 
strife. Orijfinally, these four elements were absolutely alike 
and uumovfthle, dwrilinir U^gether in the }t^)hairo8^ Uiut is, in 
lEe pure and i' ,'lierical divine primordial universe 

where friendship unilcd theui, until ^'adually strife pres«iMg\^ 
fVoni the circumference to tlie centre of the sphere (i.e.^ 
attaining a separating activity), broke this union, whereupon 
I the formation of the world of contrarieties immediately bega 
-,, , as t lie result. 

12. The Forn Elkmetcts. — With his doctrine of the four 
elements, Empedocles, on the one side, may be joined to the 
scries of lunic physicists ; but, on the other huud, he is ex- 
cludeti from tliis by his assumption that the original elements — 
,^_^arts-ibur in number. He is distinctly said by the ancients ioY/ 
\^X have originated the theoiy of the four elements.' He is more i , 
deBnitely distinguished from the H^licists, from the fact that 
he ascribed to his four *' root-elements" a changeless being, 
by virtue of whieJi they neither arise from each olhet nor aro 
transformed into each other, and nre capable of no alteration 
in themselves, l>ut only of a change in their mutual relations . ^ j 
Kvery thing which is called arising and departing, every: 
change, rests therefore only upon the commingling and sep-j 
aration of these eternal original elements ; the inexhaustible 
manifoidness of being rests ujx>n the dilferent proportions in 
which these clement^ are combined. All iKu-oming is tlms '*^ 
conceived to be only change of place. In this we have a 
mechanical in opposition to a. dyiKimicat explanation of nature. 
3. TuE Two Powi:r3. ^ANTiencc now can becoming arise, 
if injmatter itself tlierc Is found no principle which can afford 
an expl.ination of change? Since KmiTcdoclt^s did not, like 
the EleutLes, deny that there was change, nor yet, like Hera- 
olitos, introduce it as an indwelling principle in matter, there 
no other course led him but to place, by the side of 
itter, a moving power. The opposition of the one and the 
many which had been set up by his predecessors, and which 
demanded an explaoatioD, led him to ascribe to this oiov- 
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ing power two originally diverse directions, on e Bepara timi, 
" gflremp tion J^repulsioD^ , tfic other attraction. T he separa tion 
of the o ne into the manr, and the union again o f the jg any 
into the one, had indicated an opposition of powers wliich 
Ileraclilus had already- recognized. While now Parmcnidc g 
starting from the one had made love hia princij^lc^ and Ilera-^/- Jp 
ditus staiiijig ftom the many had made strife his, E mped o- ^"^ 
cles makes the combination of the two tin I'l iin ipic of his 
philosophy". He did not, however, suHiLienll,) define the 
spbefes of ac-tion of these two forces In their mutual limi- 
ti\ti<)n- A!tliouj>:li to friendsiiip Iwlongs peculiarly the attrac- 
tive, and to strife the refuelling function, yet Empedocles, on 
the other hand, sutfera strife t o have in the formation of tlio 
world a^ unifying, and friendship a dividing effect. In fact, 
the complete separation of a dividing and nnifving power in 
the movement of the becoming, is an unmaintainable abstrac- 



4. ReIatios op the Empeikwlean to the Eleatic Aim 
llERACLmc Philosophy. — Empedocles, by placing, as the 

Erinciple of the becoming, a moving power by the side of 
latter, makes his philosophy a mediation, or more pix^jwrly 
a culhxalion, of the Eleatic and HeracUtic principles. He 
has interwoven these two principles in equal proportions iu 
bis system. With the Elealics ho denied all arising and de- 
parting, I*.**., the transition of being into not-being, and of 
not-being into iHsing ; and with HeracUtus he endeavored to 
find an explanation for change. From the former he derived 
the abi<litig, unchangeable being of his fundamental matter^ 
oikI from the latter the principle of the moWng power. With^ 
the Eleatics, in fine, he conceived true being in an original 
and undistinguishable unity as a sphere, and with Heraclitus, 
fie n-ganled the pj*eRcnt world as a continuous product of con- 
tending forces and antitheses. He has, tliereforc, been prop- 
erly called an Eclectic, who united the flindamental thoughts 
of his two predecessors, though not always in a logical way. 
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^HE ATOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY, 
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1. Its Propoukders. — Empedocles hiwl sought to effect a 
^ombiaation of the Elentic and Ileraclitic principles, — the 
same was attempted, though in a diOereut way, by the Atom- 
ists, Lcticippiis nnd Democritus. Dc mocritus^ the >:Qiinge i 
and Ticttor known of the two, was the son of rich parents, i 
and WU8 born ahout 4G0 B.C. in Abdera, an Ionian eulony. 
He travelled exU*nsively, and nojGreek before the time 
Aristotle possessed such varied attainments. He embodiedf 
the wealth of his collected knowledge in aeries of writiogs, i 
of which, however, only a few fragments have (tome down to 
us. For rhythm and elegance of langunge, Cicero compared 
him with Phkto. Ue died in a good old age. 
. 2. The Atoms, — The Atomists did not, like Empedocles,! 
derive all specific phenomenal quality fj*ora a certain num- 
ber of qualitatively determined and distinguishable original 
mate rials, but they derivetl it from an originally unlimited ■ 



nnmber of constituent elements, or atoms, which were homo- 
geneous in qualitvi but diverse in quantity. These atoms are 
unchangeable material particles, possessing indeed extension, 
but yet indivisible, and dittcring from one another only in 
eUe, form, and weight. As being, and without quality, tlicy 
are entirely incapable of any transformation or qualitative 
change ; and, therefore, all bei.;oming is, as with Empedocles, 
(only a change of place. The manifokbiess of the phenomeualj/''*^ 
world is only to be explained from the ditferent fonu, dispo-l 
Bition, and arrangement of the atoms as they become, xni 
various ways, united. 

8. TuE FtTJiESS AXD TUB VoiD. — The atoms, in order to 
be atoms, — /.c, undiWded and impenetrable unities, — must 
be mutually limited and separated. There must be some- 
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I thing set over against them which presen'cs them as atoms, 

I and which is the ori{^iial cause of their separateness and 

I mutual indeiK^ndcnce. This is the void space, or more 

strictly- the inten-als wliich are found between the atoms, and 

which prevent their mutual contact. The atoms, as being 

j and absohite fulness, and the intcr\*al l>etwcen them, as the 

'void and not-being, are two detcnninations which only repre- 

(sent ill a real and objective way, what are in thought, as 

logical conceptions, the two elements in the Herachtic becom- 

[uig, viz., being and not-being. But since tlie void space is 

one determination of being, it must possess objective reality 

o less than the atoms ; and Deraocritua even went so far as 

expressly affirm, in opposition to the Eleatics^ that ** being 

is no more real than nothing." 

4. The Atomistic Neckssitv. — Deraocritus, like Empe- 
docles, though far more extensively tlian he, attempted to 
answer the question — Whence arise change and movement? 
Why do the atoms enter into Diese manifold combinations, 
and bring forth such a wealth of inorganic and organic forms? 
Deraocritus attempted to solve this problem by affirming that 
the <rround of movement lies in the nature of the atoms thcm- 
. s, which the void space permits alternately to unite and 
bc(.aiatc. Atoms of ditferent weight, floating about in tlie 
void, impinge on one another. In this way there arises an 
Gvcr-widcning movement throughout the entire mass, by vir- 
tue of which, since atoms of similar form tend to gi'oup them- 
Bolves together^ difTorcnt combinations of the atoms come 
Into existence. These combinations again, by their vcrj- na- 
tuit', lend to dissolution; hence the tmusitorincss of indi- 
vidual tilings. But this e\]>laimtion of the formation of the 
wurld waWy explains nothing. It is men'ly a ver)' al»stract 
conception of an infinite causal scries, but not a final giound 
of all the mauifi'stntions of becoming and of change. Such 
a tiaal ground was still to he sought, and as Dcmocritus ex- 
pressly declared that it could not lie in reason (ro^s), where 
Anaxngoras placed it, be could only And it in an absolute 
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rty, or a neces sary pre HJeterraiuatcncsa ('Wym/), This 



he adopted as his ** UuuJ ground," and is Haid to have name<l 
it chance (rvx^)» in opposition to the inquin* after final 
causes, or the Anaxagorean teleology. Polemical attacks 
'\\\Km the popular deities, — the common Iwliefiu whose exist- 
ence Democritus eyplainod to Ix^ the result of fear occaKioncd 
by atmospheric and celestial phenomena, — and a more and 
more oi>enly declared atlteism and nat uralism were tlie promi- 
nent charnct^rifltics of the later Atomistic school, which, with 
DingoHLS of Melos, the so-called atheist, culminated in a 
ffjinpk'^ ^^ phi&tic. 

5. Relattve PosmoN op the Atomistic FniLOsopinr. — 
Hegel characterizes the relative position of the Atomistic 
Philosophy as follows : '* In the lileatic Philosophy beiufj and 
not-being stand as antitheses, — bemg alone is. and not-hcing 
is not ; in the Heraditic idea, being and not-being arc the 
same, and the unity of the two, i,e, the bet*oming, is the 
predicate of concrete being ; but being and not-l)oing, as ob- 
jectively determined, or in other words, as ap|>earing to the 
sensuous intuition, constitute the antithesis of tht.* fulness and 
the void. Parmenides, Heraclitus, and the Atomista all sought 
for the abstract universal ; Parmenides found it in being* Ilera- 
ditus in process^ and the Atouiists in being per w." .So much 
of this as ascribes to the Atomists the charactonstic predicate 
of being jyr se is doubtless correct, — but tl»e real thought of 
the Atomistic system is rather analogous with the Empcdoo- 
lean, namely, to explain by the pro-suppusition of these inde- 
pendent unqualified sul)stances (atoms) the possibility of the 
becoming* To this end the not-being or the void, i.e., the side 
which is opiK>3cd to the Eleatic principle, is elaborated with 
no less care than the side which harmonizes with it, i.ff., the 
\iew that the atoms are without quality and unchangeable. 
The Atomistic Philosoi>hy is, therefore, a mediation l»ctweeu 
llie Eleatic and the llcraclitic principles. It is Eleatic in 
afilrming the indestructible individuality of the atoms ; Hera* 
clitic, m declaring their multeity and niunifoldnena. It id 
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Kleatic in its assumption of an absolute fulness in the atoms, 
and neraclitic in maintaining tlie reality of not-being, i.e., 
the void space. It is Eleatic in its denial of becoming, i.e., 
of arising and departing, — and IleracUtic in its aflflrmation 
tliat to the atoms belong movement and a capacity for un- 
limited combinations. Democritus carried out his leading 
thought more logically than Kmpedocles, and we might even 
'say that his system is the pcrfcetiou of a punely mcchanieai 
explanation of nature, since all sxibsequent Atomists, even to 
our own day, have only repeated his fuutlamental conceptions. 
But the great defect which cleaves to ever}' Atomistic system 
Aristotle has justly recognized, when ho shows that it is a 
contrwlicUon to set up that wliich is corporeal or space-lUliug 
as indivisible, and thus to derive the extended fVom that which 
has no extension ; and that, Anally, the unconscious and un- 
iutt41igible necessity of Democritus is especially defective, ia 
that it totally banishes IVom natnre, all conc^'ption of design. 
It is this latter fault, common to all previous systems, which 
Anoxugoras attempted to remove by his doctrine of an in- 
illigcncc acting in accordance with design. 



SECTION X. 



i 



1 ■ His Personal History. — Anaxagoras was bom at 
ClazomcnfD, about 500 u.c, of a rich and inllucntia! family. 
Soon after the Persian war he nnnoved to Athens and lived 
there until, having been aeeuseil of impietj', he lied to Lamp- 
flacus, where he died ut the age of sevent^'-two. He was an- 
other of those thinkers who recognized in the investigation 
of nature and its laws their llfe-pmblem. He it was who 
first planted philosophy at Athens, which from that time on 
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bgca rne tfie centre of intellccttmLli fe in Grceoe. Through his Al 
personal relations to Pericles, Euripidcfl, ami other iiniwrtant /J 
men, ho exerted a marked influence upon the culture of the | ^_ 
age. It was on accoimt of this that the charge of defaming ^| 
the gods was broiiglit ngfiinst him, doubtless by the political | - ^n^ 
oin>oneuta of Pericles. Anaxogoras wrote a work " Concern-^ ^^ 
ing yatttrej*' which in the time of Socrates was widely circu- 

laleci: 

^x 2. ITrs Relation to his Predecessors. — The system of 
Anaxagoras rests wholly u{x>n the prc8upi>osition3 of his 
predecessors^ and is simply another attempt at the solution 
of the same problem. IJke Emi>edocles and the AtomistSj^ 
Anaxagoros denied becoming, in the stricter sense. " The*! 
Greeks" — so runs one of his sayings — ^'maintain tlie reality' 
of becoming and departing erroneously ; for nothing can ever 
■>e said lo^ Iwcome or depart, but each thing arises through 
fXic comb ination and perluties tlurough the diHintegratiun of 
fcre-cxistont thitiir-^ ; hence it is more con*cet to call beeoraingj 
combination, and departing Reparation." From this view, 
ttiat' every thing arises thmugh the mingling of diiferent ele- 
ments, and perishes through tlie separation of tlicse elements 
Anaxagoras, like his pretlecessors, was obliged to separate 
matter from the moving power. But it is just here that 
Anaxagoiivs adopts that line of thought which is peculiar to 
Irimself. It was evident that hitherto the mo>*ing power Imd 
been unsatisfactorily defined. The mythical powers love and 
hate^ and the unconscious necessity of the purely mechanical 
oomprehcnsion of nature explained nothing, least of all the 
existence of design in the movements of natiu'e. The con- 
ception of an activity which could thus work designedly, must, 
'therefore, be brought into the conception of the moving power^ 
and this Anaxoguras accomplished by setting up Uie idea 
a world-forming intelligence (I'oOs), absolutely separated 
all matter and working with design. I 

V S, The Pkimcifle op tus vovc. — Anaxagoras descnl>ed|l 
thisjntelligence as spontaneously active, unmingled with any] 
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thiDg, t he ground of movement, but iiaelf uumftv ed, evety 
where actTvc, and the most rrfincd and pu re of all thinga . 
Although these predicates rest partly upon a physical analogy, 
and do not exhibit purely the conception of immateriality, yet 
on the other hand the attributes of thought and of conscious 
acti on from design, which he ascribes to the vms» admit no 
doubt to remain of the decided idealistic character of the 
rAnaxagorean principle. Nevertheless, Anaxafi^oras went no 
further than to enunciate his fundamental thought without 
attempting its complete application. The explanation of this 
f is obvious from the reasons which first led him to adopt his 
f principle. It was only the need of an original cause of 
Irootion, to which also might be attributed the capacity to 
I work designedly, which had led him to the idea of an imma- 
Vterial principle. His i-ov*, Uiercfore, is primarily nothing but 
/(a mover of matter, and in this function nearly all its acti\ity 
i \\» ex[)ended. Hence the universal complaint of the ancients, 
ospGcially of Plato and Aristotle, respecting the mechanical 
character of his doctrine. In Plato's Phrrdo Socrates relates 
that, in the hoiKs of being directed beyond a simple occasion- 
ing, or mediate cause to a final cause, he had turned to the 
book of Anaxagoras, but had found there only a mechanical 
in^tf'iu) of a truly toleological explanation of being. Aris- 
'tOtle aUo finits fault with Anaxjigoras for admitting mind to 
■*" "'^ ulliinate grnond of thinjjs, and yet resorting to it for 
wrplnnation of |)Ucnomena only as to a Deus ex machina^ 
rf.r., only when ho lannot show tlrnt they are the necessary 
nmults of naltuul rauscH. Anuxn«;nraM, thercfoi'e, ralhor {yoa- 
tulntrd than proved mind to 1h> im nn rg^- above nature, and 
liH) truth uud actuidity of matvrinJ Ix'iiig. 

]\) llii« hiilc of ilie i-iii"'?, luvordiiig to Anaxagoras, and 
ripially original w[lh it, Hliiuds the uuikm of the primitive con- 
ntlliM'ntw tif IhingM. *» All tliingH wito together, infinite in 
niuubi'r uihI Inltnitfnlinal In hUc ; tlifu canio the yin*^ and set 
thioii In ortlur." 'VUvnv prlmitlvo (^mHtltuonta axe not general 
rli'iiirntu, llko tlioan of I'jnprdtteles, fiiv, air, water, earth 
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(which, according to Anaxagoras, are compoBite and not 
simple ninteriaU) ; but they arc the Bimilar and inflnitoly 
numerous materials of which indi\'iduai things are composed 
(itone, gold, bone, etc., and hence by later writers called 
6fi/tLojicp€uu, T,e~. , parts whTcTi are similar t^ the wholes which 
they compose) ; tlicy are the iufliutcly minute and simple 
germs of all things," which exist prior to things themselves 
though in a thoroughly chaotic intermixture. The vov? sets 
t&is in itself inert ma^s in a vortical, etemall}* perduring 
movement. Through this movement the homogeneous par- 
ticles arc differcntiat<Hl from tlic general mass and aggregated 
together, not, however, to the exclusion of afl dissimilar ele- 
ment*^ " In every thing there is something of ail;" each 
tiling consists primarily of the homogeneous, but it contains 
also together with these something of all the remaining prirnir 
tive elements of the universe. Tiie matter-moving vov^ is 
e6|>ecially conspicuous in organization; it is inimuneut in all 
living beings (plants, animals, men), in different degrees of y 
qiiantity and power, as their vital principle or soul. The 
ims, therefore*, arranges all things, — each in accfmiance with 
its peculiar nature, — Into a universe which comprehends with- 
in itself the most diverse forms of existence, ami also mani 
fests itself in this universe as the vitality of individual organ 




:)) 



4. AXAXAGORAS AS THK CLOSE OF THE PBE-SOCRATIC REAL- 
ISM. — AVith the Auaxagorean principle of the tov?, i.e., with 
tlie acquisition of an immaterial principle, closes the realistic 
period of the old Grecian PhUoso[»hy. Anaxagoras comhined 
together the principles of all his predecessora." The infinite 
jniittcr of the Hylicista is represented in his chaotic original 
mingling of things; the Eleatic pure being appears in the 
idea of the i^C^ ; the Heraclitic power of becoming and the ^ 
Empedoclean moving energies arc Iwith seen in the crrntiivT 
and arranging power of the eternal mind, while the Demount k* 
atoms come to view in the homoiomeria. Anaxagoras is the 
coDolusion of the old and the beginning of a new course of 
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development, — tlie latter tlirough the enunciation of hU ideal 
principle, and the former through the defective and completely 
physical manner in which this principle was yet again applied. 



SECTION XI. 



THE SOPHISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 



h 



1. Relation op the Sophistic PiiiijOsopht to the eas- 
Philosophies. — The preceding philosophers had tacitly 
assumed that subjective consciousness is dependent upon 
Objective realitj-, that the ohjcctivc world is the source of all 
our knowledge. But with the Sophists a new principle ap- 
pcaredt that, namely*, of subjectiritj*, — the thought that things 
are only as they appear to the individual Ego, and tlmt therc- 
Vore universally valid ti-uth has no existence. This standpoint 
Vas, however, the direct result of the preceding philosophy. 
The Heraclitic doctrine of the flux of ail things, and Zcno*s 
dialectic against the phenomenal world funiished wGajwns 
enough for a sceptical attack upon all fixed and objective 
!truth; and even in the Anaxagorean doctrine of the vmrt^ 
thought was virtunll}' declared to ho. a higher principle than 
objectivity. * On this newly opened field the Sophists now 
bustled about, enjoying with diildish delight the exercise of 
tliis new i>ower of subjectivity, and destroying by means of a 
Bubjectivo dialectic all that had previously l»een objectively 
established. The subject recognized himself as superior to 
the objective world, — especially as higher than the laws of 
the state^ customs, religious traditions, and popular creeds. 
He sought to apply bis own laws to the objective world ; and 
iiifitcad of seeing in the given objectivity the historical real- 
ization of reason, he recognized in it only a deail, unspiritual 
matter upon which his arbitrary will might be exercised. 
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The Sophistic philosophy should be characterized as the/ 
clearing up reHection. It ia» therefore, no philoso|jUica! sys-' 
trin, for its rloctrines and alTIrmntions exhibit often so popular| 
and even trivial a character that for their own sake they) 
would merit no place at all in the history of philosophy. It\ 
ia alao no ph ilosophical hcImjoI in the ordinan' sense of Iho 
term, — for Plato cites a vast nnml^er of persons under tlie 
common name of *' Sophists," — hut it is a widely spread in- 
telloctual inovement of Ihe ase, which had slruek its roots 
iiiFo the wEoTo moral, political, and religious character of the 
Hellenic life of that time, and which may l>e called the CTreek.7 
clearino;-up period, 

2. Relation op ttie Soptustic Philosopitt to the geke- 
BAL Like of that Age. — The Sophistic philosophy is theo- 

jretically, what the whole political life of (! recce during the 
PelojK>nncsian war was practically. Plato justly remarks in 

Ihis Jiepnblic that the doctrines of the Sophists only gave 
formal expression to the principles which guided the course 
of the great mass of men of that time in their civil and scKrial 

I relations, and the hatred witli which they were jmrsued by 
the practical statearaen, clearly inflicntes the jealousy with 

1 which the latter saw in them their rivals and the destroyers 
of Uieir policy. If the ahsijluteness of the empirical subject 
— I.e., the theorj' that the individual Kgo can arbitrarily deter- 
mine what is true, right, and good — is in fact the theoi*etical 
principle of the Sophistic 7*hilosophy, the unlimited egoism 
which meets us evcrATrhere in the public and jmvate life of 
that age is merely its practical application. Public life had 
become an arena of passion and selfishness ; tliose party 
struggles which racked Athens during the Peloponncsian war 
hml bhintc^^l and stilled the moral feeling; every individual 
accustomed himself to set his own private interest al>ove that 
of the state and the common weal, and to seek in his own 
arbitrary desires and advantage the standanl for all his 
actions and the guide of his practical conduct. The Protago- 

I reau dictum^ ^^ man is the measure of all things," was only too 
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^faithfully acted upon, and the influence of the orator in the 
/ assemblies of the people and the courts, the corruptibilit}' of 

the gi*eat masses and their leaders, and the weak points which 
/showed to the adroit student of human nature the covetous- 

ness, vanity, and factiousness of others around bim, oflered 
.only too many opportunities for the practical appliration of 

this rule. Custom had lost its weight ; civil ordinances were 
I regarded as arbitrary restrictions, the moral feeling as the 

etfect of shrewd political trainings the faith in the gods 
' as a human invention to intimidate free action, while piety 

(was Icx>keil up*)n as a statute of human origin which eveiy 
one is justified in using all his eloquence to change. This 

Idegradation of a necessity, which is conformable to nature 
ami H'ason and of universal validity, to an accidental human 
onh'nance, is the main point in which the Sophistic philosophy 
allied itself with the general consciousness of the more edu- 
cated classes ; and we cannot with certainty determine what 
share science and what share pnictical life may have had in 
producing this connection, — whether the Sophistic philosophy 
found only the theoretical formida for the practical life and 
tendencies of the age, or whether the moral corruption was 
rather a consequence of that destructive influence which the 
principles of the Sophists exerted upon the whole course of 
cotemporarj' thought. 

It would be, however, to mistAke the spirit of hiatorj- to 
condemn the epoch of the Sophists without admitting for it 
a relative justification. These phenomena were in part the 
necessary* product of the general historical development of the 
age. Faith in the ix)pular religion was quickly destroyed 

'simply because it possessed in itself no inner, moral support. 
The gi'ossest vices and acts of baseness could all be justified 
and excused from the examples of mythology. Even I'lato 
himself, though otherwise an advocate of a devout faith in 
the^trjulitional religion, accuses the pilots of his nation with 
leading the moral feeling itself astray, through the unworthy 
^presentations which Uiey had given of the gods and the 
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hero world. It was moreover unavoidable that advancing Ax. 
scienco shonlri nlnsH with tradition. The physical philoso- I 
phers^had ;Urt :idy lyn;^ U\L'd in open hostility to tlie popular [ 
religion, and the more conWncingly they demonstrated by 
analogies and laws Uiat many things which had hitherto been 
rcgarde<l as the immediate etlect of Divine omnipotence were 
only the results of natural causes^ so much the more easily 
would it happen tliut the educated classes would become \*eT-J 
plexed in ix^tVfrcnoe Ui ail their previous convictions. It was 
no wonder then that the transformed consciousness of the 
time i>ermeBted all the provinces of art and poesy ; that in 
sculpture, in close analogy* to the rhetorical arts of the So- 
phists, the emotive should supplant the elevated style ; tha€ 
Kuri|)ides, the sophist among trage<Uans, should bring the 
whole philosophy of the time and iU manner of moral reflec- 
tion u[)on the stage ; and that, instead of^ like the earhcr 
poets, bringing forwanl his actors to represent an idea, he 
should use them only as means of exciting a moroentarj^ 
emotion or some other stage effect. 

3. Tendencies of the Sophistic Philosophy. — To give 
a definite classiflcation of the Sophistic philosophy, which 
should be derived from the conception of the general phe- 
nomena of the age, is exceedingly difficult, since, like the\ 
French '* clearing up " of the la.st centurj*, it entered Into/ 
every department of knowledge. The^Sophists remU 
general culture universal. Protagoras was known as ai 
teacher of virtue, Gorgiaa na a rhetorician and ]>olitician, 
Prodicu s as a grammarian and teacher of 83*nonyms, Ilippi^gj 
as a man of various attainments, who besides astronomical' 
and mathematical studies busied himself with a theory of 
mnemonics; others took for their problem the art of educa- 1 
tion, and others still the explanation of the old i>oets ; the 
brothers Euthydcmus and Dionyaidorus gave instruction in 
the l>earing of arms and miUtary tactics ; many among them,; 
as Gorgias, Prodicus, and Ilippias, were intrusted with em- 
bassies: in abort, the Sophists, each one according to hla \ 
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individuftl tendency, took upon tliemselves every variety of 
calling and entered into every sphere of science ; their mctliod 
[is the onl}* thing common to all. Moreover, the relation of 
the So|jhists to the educated public, their striving after popu- 
larity, fame, and money, disclose the fact tliat their studies 
and occupations were for the most part controlled, not by an 
olypctive scientific interest, but by some external motive- 
"Wilh that roving spirit which was an essential [peculiarity of 
tbe later and more characteristic Sophists, travelling from 
city to city, and announcing themselves as thinkerabv£i*o- 
fession, and giving their instructions with prominent refer- 
ence to a good recompense and the favor of the rich private 
clossca, it was very natural tlmt they shouUI <liseourse upon 
the prominent questions of universal interest and of public 
culture, with occasional reference also to the favorite occu- 
pation of this or that rich man with whom tliey might be 
bron.^ht in contact. Hence their peculiar strength lay far 
. more in a forninl dexterity, in an acutcness of thnugbt and a 
capacity of bringing it itadily into exercise, in the art of dis- 
I course than in any positive knowledge ; their instruction in 
'virtue was either disputatious quibbling or empty bombast, 
I and even where the Sopliistic philosophy became really i>ol3'- 
mathic, the art of speech still remained as the great thing. 
So we find in Xenophon, Hippias boasting that he can si>eak 
rc|ieatedly upon every subject and say somctliing new each 
time, while we hear it expressly affirmed of others, tlmt tliey 
did not cons ider it n ecessary to have positive knowledge in 
ordej* to discourse satisfactorily nixjn every thing, and to 
answer every question extemporaneously ; and when many 
Sophists made it a great point to hold a well-arranged dis- 
course about sometliing of the least possible significance (e.j/., 
salt), we see that with Uiem the thing was only a means while 
tho word was the end, and we ought not to be surprisc<l tliat 

[in this respect the Sopljistic philosoph}' sunk to that empty 
technicality which Plato, in his Phn'dfiis^ on account of its 
want of character, subjects to so rigid a criticism. 
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4. The Sioxiftcahce op trts Sopfn.sTic Philosophy in its 
Kei-ation to the CiXTmE OF THE Age. — The scientific and 
moral defect of the Sophislic philosophy is self-evident ; and, 
Ince certain modern writers of history with over-offlcious zeal 
have painted its dark side in Itiark, and complained loudly 
of its frivolity, immorality, and greediness for pleasure, its 
eonceitedness and selfishness, its false show of wisdom and 
disputatiousness, — it neetlshere no farther elucidation. But^ 
the point most apt to be overlooked is the merit of the 
Sophists as regards their effect uj>on the culture of tho age. 
To say, as is done, that they had only the negative merit of 
calling out the opposition of Socrates and Tlato, is to Icavd 
the immense iullucijce and the high fame of so many among 
them, as well as tlie revolution which they effected in Uie 
tlibught of a whole nation, an inexplicable phenomenon. It 
"Inexplicable that, e.g., Socrates should attend the lec- 
inres of Prodicns, and direct to him other students, if he did 
not acknowledge the value of his grammatical acquirements, 
or recognize his scnices in tho promotion of a sound logic. 
Moreover, it cannot be denied that Protagoras also hit upon\ 
many correct principles of rhetoric, and satisfactorily estab-^ 
lislied certain grammatical rategoriea. It may in general he] 
said of the Sophists that they gave the people a great profu- 
sion of general knowledge ; that tliey strewed about them a 
vast number of TrmfrTil germs of development ; that they 
j called out investigations in the theory of knowledge, in logic 
land in language ; that they laJd the basis for the methmUcal 
Ui-eatnient of many branches of human knowledge, and that | 
jtbey partly originated and partly assisted the wonderful in- 
ttellectual activity which characterized Athens at that tJme. 
Their greatest merit is their service in the department of Jan- 
gnage. They may even he said to liave createrl and forme<n 
AtUc prose. TIu*y .sre the first who made style as such a 
separate object of attention and study, and who instituted 
rigid investigations respecting rh>*thm and the art of rhetorical 
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expression. With them Athenian eloquence, which they first 
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incited, begins. Antiphon as well as Tsocrates — the latter 
the founder of the most flourishing school of Greek rhetoric — 
are offshoots of the Sophistic philosophy. In all this there 
is ground enough for regarding this vtbole phenomenon as 
somethitig more than a s^nnptom of decay. 

^ 5. IvruvincAL Sophists. — The first, who is said to have 
been caUe<i, ia the received sense, Sophist, is Frotagoraa of 
Abdcra, who flourished about 440 B.C. He taught — and was 
the first who demanded payment for his sennces — in Sicily 
and in Athens, hut was driven out of the latter place as a 
rcviler of the gods, and his book concerning the gods was 
burnt by the herald in the public market-place. It began 
with those wonis : ^' I can know nothing concerning the go<ls, 
whetlicr the}^ exist or not; for we are prevented from gaining 
eucli knowedge not only by the obscurity of the thing itself, 
but by the brevity of human life." In another wTiting he 
develops his doctrine of knowledge or nescience. Starting 
fVora the Heraclitic position that Q\eTy thing is in a constant 
flow, and applying this preeminently to the thinking subject, 
he taught that man is the measure of all things, of being that 
it ma}' be, and of not^bcing that it mny not be, i.e., that i« 
true for the perceiving subject which he, in the constant move-^ 
ment of things and of himself, at each moment perceiv es and , 
is sensible of — and that hence he has theoretical!}' no other 
relation to the external world than sensuous intuition, and 

J practically no other than sensuous desire. But, since^r- 
ceptions and sensations are as diverse as the subjects them- 
selves which experience them, and are in the highest degree 
variable at different times in the very same subject, there fol- 
lows the farther result that nothing has objective validity and 



determination, timt contradictory- a/firmalions in reference to 



the same object must l)e received as alike true, and that error 
and contradiction cannot exist. This principle, that nothjng 
exists /jrr »e, but that every thing is mere subjective conce|> 



tion> opinion, and arbitrariness, was applied, by the Sophists, 
eiipecially to law and ethics. Nothing, they said, is by 
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^B I nature {^wtki) good or bad, but merely through |>o8itivc statute 

' I and agreement (ro/tu>). Hence we can decree to be law, and 

j recognize as law whatever we please — whatever the interest 

of the moment induces, and we have the skill and power to 

maintain. Protagoras does not seem to have made any efforts 
to give these propositions a practical and logical application, 
sinee, according to the testimony of the ancients, a personal 
character worthy of esteem cannot l>e denied him ; and even 
Plato, in the dialogue which bears his name, goes no fartl»cr 
than to object to his complete obscurity respecting the nature 
of morality, while, in his Gorgfas and Philebns^ he charges '| 
the later Sophists with affirming the principles of immorality 
and moral baseness. 

Next to Protagoras, the mo st fa mous Sophist was Gorgias, ^ 
During the Peloponnesian war (427 B.C.), he came from 
Leontini to Athens in order to gain assistance for his native 
citj* against the encroachments of S>Tacuse. After the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of his errand he still abode for some 
time in Athens, but resided the latter part of his life in Thes- 
sah', where he died about the same time with Socrates. The 
pompous ostentation of his external appearance is often ridi- 
culed by Plato, and his discourses display the same character, 
attempting, through poetical ornament^ and florid metaphors, 
and uncommon forms of expression, and a mass of hitlierto 
unheard-of figures of speech, to dazzle and delude the mind. 
As a philosoph er he adhered to the Eleatics, especially tOi 
2eno, and attempted to prove, npon tlie basis of their dialeticp 
schematism, tha t, in general, nothing exists, or if somethingj^ 
does e xist, it is incognizable, or if cognizable, it is not com- 1 
municable. Hence his writing bore characteristically enough 
the title, ** Coticcrnfng the Non-Exigent or Nature " The\ 
proof of the first proposition — namely, that nothing exista, 
because that which is supposed to exist can, in reality, be 
neither an existent nor a non-existent, since existence pre- 
flupposes one of two equally unthinkable alternatives, origf- 
( nation and non-origination — rests primarily upon the as- 
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eainption that all existence is spatial (local and corporeal), 
and is therefore the ultimate self-contradictory result, the 
self-destruction of the preceding physical philosophy. 

The later Sophists with reckless daring carried their con- 
clusions far beyond Gorgios and Protagoras. They were for 
the most part free thinkers, wlio pulled to the ground the 
national religion, laws, and customs. Among these should 
be named, prominently, the tyraut Critias, Polos, and Thrasj*- 

' machus. Tlie two latter openly taught the right of the 
stronger as the law of nature, the unbridled satisfaction of 
desire as the natural right of the stronger, and the institution 
of restraining laws as a crafty invention of the weaker ; and 
Critias, the most talented but the most abandoned of the 

, thirty tjTants, wrote a poem, in which he represented the 
faith in the gods as an invention of craHy statesmen. liippias 

I of Elis, a man of great knowledge, bore an honorable char* 
acter, although he did not fall behind the rest in bombast and 
__boasting; but before all was Pitidicus, in reference to whom 
It became a proverb to say, '* wiser than Prodicus," and 
of whom Plato himst^lf and even Aristophanes never spoke 
without veneration. Kspecially famous among the ancients 
were his parenetical (hortator)') lectures concerning the choice 
of a niwle of life (Hercules at the parting of the ways, 
adoptctl by Socrates in Xenophon's Memornbilia, 11. 1), con- 
cerning external good and its use, concerning life nnd death, 
etc., discourses in which he manifests a reGned moral feeling, 
and acute obscr^'alion of life, although through the want of a 
higher ethical and scienliGc principle, he must Ik? placed below 
Socrates, whose foreininner he has been called. The later 

^nerations of Sophists, as they are shown in the Enthydemiis 
of Plato, sink to a common level of buflbonery and disgrace- 
Ail strife for gain, and comprise their whole dialectic art in 

(certain formula* for constructing sophistical arguments. 

6. Transitiov to Socratrs ako Cuaracteh of the fol- 
lowing Peuioi*. — That which is true in the Sophistic phi- 
losophy is the truth of subjectivity, of self-consciousness, i.e., 
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the demand that every thing which I am to admit must 
shown as rational before my own consciousness ; thnt whid 
18 false in it is its apprehension of this subjectiritj as men 
finite, empirical, egoistic subjectivity, i.e., the demand that 
my accidental will and opinion should determine what if 
rational ; \is inxih is that it establishoil the principle of free-] 
dom, of subjective conviction ; its u ntnith is tliat it made the 



accidental will and opinion of Uie individual supreme 
''earn* out now tlie principle of freedom and self-conaciousness / 
to its truths to gain a true world of objective thought with 
a real and distinct content, by tlic same means of reflection 
which the Sophists had only used to destroy it, to establish 
objective wilK rational thought, the absolute or ideal in the 
place of cmpu'ical subjectivity, was the problem which SocraUis 
took up and solved. To substitute for empirical subjectivity 
absolute or ideal subjectivity as the first principle, is to affirm 
that the true measure of all things is not my (i.e., the indi- 
A-idual person's) opinion, fancy, and will ; that what is true, 
right, and good, does not depend upon m^* caprice and arbi- 
trarj' determination, or upon that of any other empirical sub- 
ject ; hot that although it is my thinking, it is 3'et my Oiinkinff^ 
the rational within me, which has to decide upon all these 
points. liut my thought, ray reason, is not something spe- 
cially belonging to me, but something common to every 
rational being, something universal, and in so far as I am a 
rational and thinking being, is my subjectivity a universal 
one. But ever}' thinking individual has the consciousness 
that what he holds as right, as duty, as good or evil, does 
not appear as such to him alone but to every rational being, 
and that consequendy his thought has the character of univer- 
sality, of universal validity, in a word — of objectivity. ThisX 
then in opposition to the Sophistic philosophy is the stand- | 
point of Socrates, and therefore with him the philosophy ofj 
objective thought begins. What Socrates could do in oppo- 
/ sitioD to the Sophists was to attain by reflection the ver)' same 
( results which had proiously rested upon mere onreflecting 
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Vaith or obedience, and to show that the philosopher guided 
by his free consciousness and his own convictions, would learn 
to form the same judgments and take the same course &a that 
to which life and custom had abeady and unconsciously in- 
duced the ordiriary man. The position, that while the indi- 
vidual is the measure of all things, he is so only by virtue 
of his universality, his capacity for thought, his reason, is the 
fundamental thought of the Socratic philosophy, whicli is, by 
virtue of this thought, the positive complement of the So' 
phistic principle. 

With Socrates begins the second period of Greek philoso- 
phy. This period contains three philosophical systems, whose 
authors, standing to each other in the personal relation of 
teacher and pupil, represent three successive generations,— 
SocoATES, Plato, Abistotle. 
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SECTION XII, 

80CRATB3. 

1. Hn Personal CnABACTEn. — The new philosophical 
principle which Socrates introduced is to be found in his per- 
sonal character. His philosophy is his mode of action as an 
individual ; his life and doctrine cannot he separated. His 
biography, tljerefore, forms the only complete I'cpresentation 
of his philosophy ; and what the narrati\'c of Xenophon pre- 
sents us as the definite do(?trine of Socrates, is consequently 
nothing but an abstract of his inward character, as it found 
expression (Vom time to time in his conversalion, Plato yet 
more regarded his moAter as stK-h an archetypal personality, 
and a luminous exhibition of the historical Socrates is the 
special object of his later and maturcr dialogues, and of these 
Again, the St/mposium is ft moet brilliant aiwtheosis of the 
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Eros incarnated in the person of Socrates, of the philosophi- 
cal impulse transformed into character. 

Socrates was horn in the year 469 B.C., the son of Sophro- 
niscus, a sculptor, and Phicnarete, a midwife. In his youth 
he was trained hy his father to follow his own profession, and 
in this he is said not to have been without skill. Three 
draped figures of the Graces, called the work of Socrates, 
were seen by Pau.^anias, u|K>n the Akroiwlis. Little farther 
is known of his education. He may have profited by the 
instruction of Prodicus and the musician, Damon, but he 
st4>od in no personal connection with the philosophers proper, 
who flourished before, or cotemporaneously with him. He 
became what he was by himself alone, and just for this reason 
does he form an era in ancient philosophy. Though the 
ancients call him a scholar of Anaxagoras, or of the natural 
philosopher, Archelaus, the first is demonstrably false, and 
the second, to say the least, is altogether unprobable. He 
never sought other means of culture than tliose afforded by 
his native city. With the exception of one journey to a 
public festival, and tlie military' campaigns which led him as 
far as Potidsea, Delion, and Amphipolis, he never left, Athens, 

The period when Socrates first l>egan to devote himself to 
the education of^-onth, can he determined onl^- approximately 
firom the time of the first representation of the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, which was in the year 423. The date of tho 
Delphic oracle, which pronounced him the wisest of men, is 
not known. But in tlie tnulitions of his followers, he is 
almost uniformly represented as an old, or as a gray-headed 
man. His mode of instruction, wholly different from the 
pedantr}' and boastful ostentation of the Sophists, was alto- 
gether nnconstrained, conversational, popular, starting firom 
objects lying nearest at hand and most insignificant, and 
deriving the necessary illustrations and profjfs from Uie n»ost 
common matters of every-day life ; in fact, ho was reproached 
by his cotemporaries for speaking ever only of drudges, 
smiths, cobblers, and tanners. So wo find liim at tlie market, 
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in Ihe gymnasia, in the workshops, busy early and late, talk- 
ing with yovith, with young men, and with old men, on the 
proper aim and business of life, conWncing them of their 
ignorance, and awakening in them the shimbcring desire* 
after knowledge. In every human effort, whether dii-ecled 
to the interests of the commonwealth, or to the private indi* 
vidual and the gains of trade, to science or to art, this uiastet 
of helps to spiritual births could find fit points of contact for 
the awakening of a true self-knowledge, and a moral au^ 
religious consciousness. However often his attempts faileil, 
or were rejected with bitter scorn, or requited with hatred and 
unthankfulness, yet, led on by the clear conviction that a real 
improvement in the condition of the stale could come only 
ftt)ra a proper education of its youth, he remained to the last 
true to his chosen -^tK-ation. Purely Greek in these relations 
to the rising generation, he designated himself, by preference, 
as the most ardent lover; Oivek too in this, that with him. in 
comparison with these free relations of friendship, his own 
domestic life fell quite into the l>ackground. He nowhere 
shows much regard for his wife and children ; the notorious, 
though altogether too much exaggerated ill-nature of Xan- 
tippe, leads us to suspect, however, that bis domestic rela- 
tions were not the most happy. 

As a man, as a i)ractic.il sage, Socrates is pictured in the 
brightest colors by all narrators. '* Uo was," saj's Xeno- 
phon, *' so pious, that he did nothing without the advice of 
the gods ; so just, that he never injureil any one even in the 
least ; so completely master of himself, that he never chose 
the agreeable instead of -the good; so discerning, that he 
never failed in distinguishing the better from the worse;'* 
in short, he was *' just the l>est and happiest man possible." 
(Xen. J/cm. I. 1, 11; IV. 8, 11.) Still that which lends 
to his person such a peculiar charm, is the happy blen<ling 
and harmonious connection of all its characteristic Iruits, the 
perfection of a universal and thoroughly original nature. In 
all this universality of his genius, in this force of character. 
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by which he combined the most contnultctory and incoiigntoua 
elements into a liarmonious wbole, in Uiis loHy elevation 
above every human weakness, — in a wortl, as a perfect 
model, he is most strikingly depicted in the brilliant eulogy 
of Alcibiades, in the Stjmpoaium of Plato. In the scantier 
representation of Xenophon, also, we find everywhere a 
classic form, a man possessed of the finest social culture, l\iU 
of Athenian [Kjliteness, infinitely remnvwl from every thing 
like gloomy asceticism, a man as valiant u|K)n the field of 
battle as in the festive liall, conducting himself with the most 
unconstrained freedom, and yet with entire sobriety and self- 
control, a perfect picture of the happiest Athenian time, with- 
out the acerbity, the one-sided ness, and contracted rescr\'e 
of the later moralists, an ideal representation of the genuinely 
human virtues. A very characteristic peculiarity is the 
** demonism " which he professed. He believed tlmt an inner 
divine voice was constantly forewarning liim of the fortunes 
and results of human actions, and guiding and directing his ^ 
practical conduct. It was the fine, profound, presaging tact 
and instinct of a pure soul, which looked clearly into life and 
perceived involuntarily wliat waa right and judicious ei*cn in 
the most peculiar emergencies, which expressed itself in these 
adinonitions ; and nothing could be more per\'ei*se tl^an tbo 
attempts of his accusers to oonstnic this ** demonism** as a 
denial of the |X)pular gods, and an attempt to introdnco new 
deities. It was indee<l true Ibat with Socrates this oracle 
of inwaitl forelioding supplanted tlie traditional methods of 
divination and nngur>* ; it was jin advance towarrl an inward 
self-direction wliieh was altogether foreign to the older Greek 
civilization. This advance was, however, involuntary. Soc- 
rates himself retained the ancient form of belief in a tran- 
scendent revelation ; he never opposed the prevalent popular 
conccplitius, l>ut was for the most part in complete nccord 
with the popular religion, although, indeed, this latter as- 
sumed with him the philosophical form of a faith in tlie 
existence, in the universe, of a supreme, all-directing intelU' 
gence. 
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2. Socrates and Aristophakes. — Socrates seems early 
to have attained universal celebrity through the peculiarities 
attaching to his person and character. Nature had furnished 
him with a remarkable exterior. Ilia crooked, turucd-up 
no8c, his projecting eye, his bald pate, his coipulent body, 
guve his form a striking sirailarity to the Silcnic, a compari- 
son which is carried out in Xenophon's Feast^ in spriglitly 
Jest, and in Plato's Symposium^ with as much ingenuit)' as 
profoundness. To this was added hia miserable dress, his 
going huxGUiotj bis posture, his habit of standing still and 
rolling his eyes. After all this, one will hardly be surprised 
that the Athenian comedy took advantaire of such a remark- 
able character. But there was anotlRT aud pui-uliar motive 
which influenced Aristophanes. He was a most ardent ad- 
mirer of the good old times, an enthusiastic eulogist of the 
mannera and the constitution, under which the fathers had 
been reared. Ah it was his great object to awaken anew in 
his people and to stimulate a longing afler those good old 
times, his ]>as3ionate hatred broke out against all modern 
efforts in politics, art, and philosophy, of that incrcAsing 
sham-wisdom, which went hand in hand with a degenerating 
democracy. Hence comes his bitter railing at Cleon, the 
Demagogue (in the Knights) ^ at Kuripides, the sentimental 
play-writer (in the Frogs) and at Socrates, the %Sophist (in 
the Clouds). The latter, as the representative of & subtle, 
destructive pliilosophy, must have appeared to him just as 
corrupt and pernicious, as the party of progress in politics, 
who trampled without conscience upon everj* thing which had 
come down from the past. It is, therefore, the main object 
of the Clouds to exix>se Socrates to public contempt, as the 
representative of the Sophistic philosophy, a mere semblance 
of wisdom, at once vain, profitless, eornipting in its influence 
upon the youth, and undermining all true discipline and mo- 
rality. Seen in this light, and from a moral standpoint, the 
motives of Aristophanes may find some excuse, but they can- 
not be justified ; and his representation of Socrates, into 
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whose character all the charactK^ristic features of the Sophistic 
philosophy are interwoven, even the most contemptible and 
hateful, 3'et so that the most unmistakable likeness is still 
apparent, cauuot be admitted on the ground that Socrates 
did really liavc tlie greatest formal resemblnncc to the So- 
phists. The Clouds can only Ix? designated as a culpable 
misunderstanding, and as an act of gross injustice brought 
about by blindetl passion ; and Hegel, when he attempts to 
defend tlie conduct of Aristophanes, forgets, that, while the 
comic writer may caricature, he must do it without having 
recourse to public caluuuiintion. In fact all (lie [X}litical and 
social tendencies of Aristoplmnea rest on a gross misunder- 
standing of historical development. The good old times, as 
he fancies tliem, arc a fiction. It lies just as little in the 
realm of possibility, that a morality without reflection, and a 
homely ingenuousness, such as mark a nation's childhood, 
should be forced upon a timo in which reflection has utterly 
eaten out all immediatcneas and unconscious moral sim* 
pbcily, as that a grown up man should become a child again 
in the natural way. Aristophanes himself attests the impos- 
sibility of such a return, when in a fit of humor, with cj'nio 
raillery, he gives up all divine and human authority to ridi- 
cule, and thereby, however commendable may have been the 
patrtotio motive prompting him to this comic extravagance, 
demonstrates, that he himself no longer stands upon the basis 
of the old morality, that he too is the sou of his time. 

3. The CoNDEsrNAXioN of Socrates. — To this same con- 
founding of his eflbrtfl with those o(^ the Sophists, and the 
same tendency to restore by %'iolent means tl»e old discipline 
and morality, Socrates, twenty-four years later, fell a victim. 
After he had lived and labored at Athens for many years in 
his usual manner, after the storms of tlie Peloponnesian war 
and the <Iespotism of tiie tliirty t^Tants had passed away, and 
denKxracy had been restored, in his seventieth year he was 
brought to trial and accused of denying the gods of the state, 
of introducing new deities, and also of corrupting the youth. 
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His accusers were Melitus, a young [)oet» Am*tiis, a dema- 
gogue, and Lycon, an orator, men in every respect insignifi- 
cant, and acting, as it seems, without motives of personal 
enmity. The trial resulted in hla condemnation. ARer a 
fortunate arcident hiul enabled him to spend Ihirty days more 
with his disciples in his conrineraent, scorning to escape from 
hh prison, he drank the poisoned cup in the year 399 b.c. 

The first motive to his accusation, us aheady remarked, 
was his identification with the Sophists, the actual Ijelief that 
his doctrines and activity were marked with the same char- 
acter of hostility to the interc^^ts of the state, as those of the 
Sophists, which had already occasioned so much mischief. 
The three points in tlie n<x'Usation, though evi<ieutly renting 
on a misunderstanding, alike indicate this ; they are precisely 
those by which Aristophanes had songlit to characterize the 
Sophist in the person of Socrates. This '* corruption of the 
yoiiUi," this bringing in of new customs, and a new mixle of 
culture and eihicaLion generally, was precisely the charge 
which was brought against the SophiHts ; moreover, lu Plato's 
MenOt An^tiis, one of the three accusers, is introduced as tlie 
bitter enemy of the Sophists and of their manner of instruc- 
tion. So too in re8i>ect to tlje deiii-il of the national gods : be- 
fore this, Protagoras, accused of denying the gods, had been 
oblige<i to flee from Athens. Even five yeai-a after the death 
of Socrates, Xenophon, who was not present at the trial, felt 
himself callcfl upon to write his Mt^morabiUa in defence of his 
teacher, so wide-spread and deep-rooted was the prejudice 
■gainst him. 

Beside this there was also a second, probably a more de- 
cisive reason, — a political one. Socrates was no aristocrat, 
but his character was too firm to permit him to accommodate 
liimseU' to the caprices of the sovereign mob, and he was too 
ileeply convinced of the necessity of a lawftil and intelligent 
manogomeut of state afiairs to be on friendly terms with tlio 
Athenian democracy, as it was then constituted. MoitK>ver 
his whole mode of life must have appeared to them to be Uiat 
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of a bad citizen. He had never concerned himself in tho 
affairs of the state, hud never but once sustained an offleial 
ciiaraeter, and then, as chief of Uie PryLanee, had disay^ed 
with the will of the people and the rulers. (Plat. Apol. Sect. 
32 ; Xen. Mem, I. 1, 18.) In his seventieth year, he mounted 
the orator's stand for tlic first time in hiij life, on the occasion 
of his own accusation. We must also take into account the 
fact that he would have allowed only men of wisdom and 
penetration to [K>ssess i>ower in the state, and found fault 
with the Athenian democracy upon every occasion, especially 
with the democratic institution of choice by lot ; that he de- 
cidedly preferred tiie Spartan state to the Athenian ; and that 
he excited the distrust of the democrats by his confidential 
relations with the former leaders of the oligarchic party. 
(Xen. Mem, I. 2, U, sq.) Among others who were of tlie 
oligarchic interest, and friendly to the Spartans, Critiaa in 
particular, one of the thirty tjTants, had been his pupil, as 
also Alcibiades — two men who had been the cause of much 
evil to Uie Athenian people. If now we accept the uniform 
tradition, that two of his accusers were men of fair standing 
in the democratic party, and farther, that his judges were men 
who had fled before tlje thirty tyrants, and later had over- 
thrown the power of the oUj^iarchy, we find it much more e.isy 
to nnderstand how they, in the cose before them, should have 
8uj)posed they were acting wholly iu the interest of the demo- 
cratic part}', when they pronounced condemnation »]>on the 
accused, especially as enough to all appearance could be 
brought against him. The hurried trial presents nothing 
ver^' remarkable, in a generation which had grown up during 
the Peloponnesian war, and in a people that adopted and 
repented of their passionate resolves with equal haste. Yea, 
more, if we consider that Socrates scorned to have recourse 
to the usual means and forms adopted by thoae accused of 
capital crime, and to gain the sympathy of the people by 
lamcntationa, or their favor ])y flattery, that he in proud con- 
sciousness of his innocence defied his judges, it becomes 
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rather a matter of wonder, that his condemnation was carried 
by a majority of only three to six votes. And even now he 
might have escaped the Bentencc to death, had he been willing 
to bow to the will of the sovereign people for Uie sake of a 
commutation of bis punishment. But as he scorned to set a 
value upon himself, by proposing another punishment, a fine, 
for example, instead of the one moved by his accuser, because 
this would be the same as to acknowledge himself guilty, his 
disdain could not fail to exasperate the easily excited Athe- 
nians, and no farther explanation is needed to show why 
eighty of his judges who had before voted for his acquittal, 
now voted for his death. Such was the most lamentable re- 
sult — a result, afterwards most deeply regretted by the Athe- 
nians themselves — of an accusation, which at the outset was 
probably only intended to humble the aristocratic philosopher, 
and to force him to an acknowledgment of the power and tlie 
majesty of the people. 

Hegel's view of the fate of Socrates, that it was the result 
of the collision of equally just powers — the Tragedy of Athena 
tf be calls it — and that guilt and innocence were shared alike 
on both sides, cannot be maintaiucd on historical grounds, 
since Socrates can neither be regarrled exclusively as the 
representative of the modem spirit, the principle of freedom, 
subjectivity, internalily ; nor his judges, as the representa- 
tives of the old Athenian unreflecting morality. The first is 
impossible, since Socrates, even though his principle was at 
variance with the old Greek morality, rested nevertheless so 
far on the basis of tradition, that the accusations brought 
against him in this respect were false and groundless ; and 
the last is equally impossible, since at that time, after the 
close of the Peloponncsian war, the old morality and piety 
had long }*een wanting to the mass of the i>eople. and given 
place to the modern culture ; and the whole process against 
Socrates must be regarded rather as an attempt to restore by 
violence, in connection with the old constitution, the old de- 
Aiuct morality and modes of thought. The fault is not there- 
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fore the same on both Bides, and it must bo held, that Socra- 
tes fell a vit'tim to a misunderstanding, and to an unjustifiable 
reaction of public sentiment. 

4. The Socrces of the Socratxc Phtlosoput. — Well 
known is the old controversy", whether the picture of Socrates 
drawn by Xenophon or that drawn by Plato, is the more com- 
plete and true to history, and which of the two is to be consid- 
cre<l the more reliable source for obtaining a knowledge of bis 
philosophy. This question is being decided more and more 
in favor of Xenophon. Great pains have been token in 
former as in later times, to bring Xenophon's Memorabilia 
into disrepute, as a shallow and iusullicieiit source, because 
their plain, and any tiling but speculative contents, seemed 
to furnish no satisfactory' ground for such a revolution in the 
world of mind as is attributed to Socrates, or for the splendor 
whifli invests his name in history, or for the character which 
Plato assigns him ; because again the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon have especially an apologetic aim, and their defence 
does not rclutc so much to the philosopher as Ui the man ; 
and finally, because they have been supposed to have the 
appearance of carrying the philosophical over into the un- 
philosophieal style of the common understanding. A dis- 
tinction has therefore been ma<le between an esoteric and an 
esoteric Socrates, obtaining the first from Xenophon, the 
latter from Plato, But the preference of Plato to Xenophon 
has in the first place no historical justification, since Xeno- 
phon appears as a proper historian and claims historical 
credibility, while Plato on the other hand never professes to 
be an historical narrator, save in a few passages, and by no 
means intends to have all the rest which he puts in the mouth 
of Socrates underst/x>d as his authentic expressions and dis- 
course. There is, therefore, no historical reason for prefer- 
ring the representation of Socrates which is given by Plato. 
In the second place, the undervaluation of Xenophon rests, 
for tlie most part, on the false notion, that Socrates had a 
proper philosophy, i.r., a speculative system, and on an un- 
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historical mistaking of the limits by which the philosophical 
character of Socrates was coeiclitioiietl aud rcstrictctl. There 
was no proper Socratic doctritic, hut a Socratic life ; and, 
just on this ground, are the dilferent philosophical tendencies 
of his disciples to be explained. 

5. General CuARAt-TEit of the Socratio Piulosoi'mv. — 
The philosophizing of Socrates was limited and defined by his 
opi>o8itiun» partly to the pi*ccediug, aud partly to the Sophis- 
tic pliilosophy. 

rUilosopb}* before the time of Socrates had been essentially 
au investigation of nature. But in Socrates, the human mind, 
for the first time, turned itself in upon itself, upon its own 
being, and tliat t<jo in the most immediate maimer, by con- 
ceiving itself as active, moral spirit. The positive philoso- 
phizing of Socrates is exclusively of an ethical character, 
I exclusively au inquiry into the nature of virtue, so exclu- 
I Bively, and so one-sidedl}*, that, as is wont to be Uie ease 
Upon the appearance of a new principle, it even expressed a 
contempt for the strivings of the entire previous period, with 
its natural philosophy, and its mathematics. SulM^rdinating 
ever)* thing to the standjKiint of direct moral ndvnnccnietit, 
Socrates was so far from finding any object in ^'•irrational" 
nature wortliy of study, that he rather, in a kind of gcueriU 
teleological manner, conceived it simply in the light of an 
external means for the attainment of external ends ; he would 
not even go out to walks as he says in the Pfundnis of Plato, 
BiDoc one can learn nolliinjr from trees and districts of coun- 
try. Self-knowledge, the Delphic yrw^i a-avrov appeared to 
him the only object worthy of man, the starting-i>oiut of all 
philosophy. Knowledge of every other kind, he pronounced 
BO insignificant and worthless, that he was wont to boast of 
his ignorance, and to declare that he excelled other men in 
wisdom only in this, tiiat he was conscious of his owu iguo- 
ranop. (Plat. Ap. S. 21, 23.) 
The oUier side of the Socratic philosophizing, is its oppo- 
[ffition to the philosophy of the time. Ills object, as is well 
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understood, could h^vo been only thU, to place bimscir upon 
tlic sanie position as that occupied by Uie pbilo«ophy of the 
Sophists, and overcome it on its own ground, ami l)y its own 
principles. That Socrates shared the general poAitioo of the/ 
Sophists has been remarked above. Many of his as8ertion8« 
particularly these propositions, that no man knowingly does 
wrong, and that if a man were knowingly to lie, or to do 
some other wrong act, still he would be better than he who 
ahould do the same unconsciously, at first sight bear a purely 
Sophistic stamp. The great fundamental thought of the 80- 1 
phistic philosophy, that ever)- moral act must be a conscious) 
act, was also his. But while the Sophists made it tlieir ob-i 
ject, through subjective reflection to confuse and to break upl 
all stable convictions, to make all objective standards impos-; 
Bible, Socrates had recognized thiukiiig as the activity of the \ 
universal, and free objective thought as the measure of allj 
things ; and, therefore, instead of referring moral duties, and 
all moral action to the fancy and caprice of the individual, 
had rattier reduced all morality to accurate knowledge, to tlie 
essence of spirit. It was this idea of knowledge that led lutn 
to seek, by the process of thought, to gain an tnti^Uigible 
objective ground, something real, abiding, absolute, inde- 
pendent of the arbitrary volitions of the subject, and to bold 
fast to unconditioned moral laws. Hegel expresses the same \ 
opinion, when he says that Socrates put moralit}' from ethical 
grounds, in the place of the morality of custom and habit. 
Hegel distinguishes morality, as conscious right conduct, | 
resting on reflection and moral principles, from the morality ■ 
of' unsophisticated, half-unconscious virtue, which rests on' 
compliance with prevailing custom. The logical presupposi- ( 
tion of this ethical striving of Socrates, was the establishment ' 
of conceptions, the method of their formation. To search \ 
ont the '* what" of ever)' thing says Xenophon {3fem. IV. 6, [ 
1) was the uninterrupted labor of Socrates; and Aristotle 
sa^'s expressly that a twofold merit must be ascribed to birUf 
viz., the method of induction and strictly logical dellnitionSf "^ 
4 
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— the two elements which constitute the basis of science. 
How these two elements stand connected with the principle 
of Socrates we shall at once see. 

6. The Socratic METnon, — "We must not regard the So- 
cratic method in the light of modern conceptions of method, 
i.e., as something of which in iU abstract clearness he was 
distinctly conscious ; but it rather owed its origin immediately 
to the manner of his philosophizing, which was not designed 
for the communication of a system but for the education of 
the subject in j)liilosophical thinking and life. It is only the 
subjective technique of his educational procedure, the pecu- 
liar manner of his actual philosophical life. 

The Socratic method lias two sides, a negative and a pos- 
itive. The negative side is the well-known Socratic irony. 
The philosopher takes the attitude of ignorance, and would 
apparently let himself l>e instructed by those with whom he 
converses, but through the qiiestions which he puts, tlie un- 
expected consequences which he deduces, and the contradic- 
tions in which he involves the opposite party, he soon leads 
them to sec tliat tlieir supposed knowledge is only a source 
of oonAision and contradiction. In the embarrassment in 
which they now find themselves placed, and seeing that they 
do not know what they supposed, this supposed knowledge 
•oompletes its own destruction, and the individual who had 
pretended to wis<]om learns to distrust his previous opinions 
and lirinly held notions. **■ What we knew, has contradicted 
itself," is the refrain of the most of these conversations. 

The result of this side of the Socratic method was only to 
lead the subject to know that he knew nothing, and a great 
part of the dialogues of Xenophon and Plato go no farther 
than to represent ostensibly this negative result. But there 
is yet another element in his method in which this irony loses 
its negative character. 

The f>ositive side of the Socratic method ia the so-called 
obstetrics or art of intellectual midwifery, Socrates com- 
pares himself with his mother l^hseuaretc, a midwife, because 
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his office was rather to help others bring forth though ts^^ 
than to pro<1iicc them himself, and because he took ujxtn ^ 
himself to <li.stinguish the birth of an empty thought from one 
rich in content. (Plato Th^ato^tus^ p. 149.) Through this 
art of midwiferj- the philosoplier, by his assiduous question- 
ing, by his interrogatory dissection of the notions of blm with 
whom he might be conversing, knew how to elicit from him 
a thought of which he had previously been unconscious, and 
how to help him to the birth of a new thought. A chief \ 
means in this operation was the method of induction, or the' 
reduction of particulars to general conceptions. The phi- 
losopher, thus, starting from some individual, concrete case, 
and seizing liold of the most common notions conccming it, 
and finding illustrations in the most ordinary and trivial 
occurrences, knew how to remove by his comparisons tlmt 
which was individual, and by thus separating the aceidontal 
and contingent from the essential, could bring to conscious- 
ness a universal truth and a universal characteristic, — in 
other words, could form conceptions. In order, e.g., to Rnd 
tlje conception of justice or valor, he would start from indi- 
vidual examples of them, and from these deduce the general 
nature or conception of these virtues. From this we see that) 
the aim of the Socratic induction was to gain logical defini* ) 
tion$, I define a conception when I develop what it is, its 
essence, its content. I deQnc the conception of justice when 
I determine the common property and logical unity of all its 
ditferent modes of manifestation. Socrates sought to go no 
farther than this. *»To inquire into the essence of virtue," 
says an Aristotelian writing {End. Eth. I. 5), " Socrates re- 
garded as the problem of philosophy, and hence, since with 
him all virtue is knowUnlge, he sought to determine in respect 
of Justice or valor what they might really be, t.€., he inves- 
tigated their essence or conception." From this it is very 
easy to see how his methotl of definitions or of fonning con- 
ceptions was connected with his practical strivings. He went 
back to the oonc*cption of e&ch individual virtue, e.^., Justicef 
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only because he was convinced that the knowledge of this 
conception, the knowledge of it for every individual case, was 
the surest guide for every moral relation. Ever}' moral act, 

C he believed, should be a conscious, intelligent act. 
. On this account we might characterize the Socrutic method 

I as the art by which from a certain sum of given homogeneous 

' and individual phenomena, their logical unity, the universal 

'principle which lies at their base, may be inductively* found. 

' This method presupposes the recognition of the fact that the 
essence of the objects can be comprehended in thought, that 

I the conception of a thing is its true being. Hence we see 
that the Platonic doctrine of ideas is only the objectifying of 

I this method which in Socrates appears to be only a subjective 

j dexterity. The Platonic ideas are the universal conceptions 

i of Socrates posited as real individual existences. Hence 
Aristotle {Metapk. XIII. 4) most fittingly characterizes the 
relation between the Socratic method and the Platonic doc- 
trine of ideas with the words, ** Socrates did not posit uni- 

I versfli conceptions as separate, individual substanct^s, while 

IPlato does this, and names them ideiis.*' 
• 7. The Socratic Doctrpne of Virtck. — Tlie only posi- 
tive doctrinal statement which has been transmitted to us 
from Socrates is, that virtue is knowledge, wisdom, insight; 

/ <.«., virtue is no mere inborn or mechanically acquired power 
or ability, but a virtuous act is one which proceeds from a 
clearly conscious perception of those things to which it re- 
lates, that is, of the end, means, and limitations by which 
it is conditioned. Action without perception and ju*lgment 
is contradictory and self-destructive ; action with perception 
and judgment is sure to realize its aim. Good and evil are 

I therefore deteiinined by the presence or absence of insight ; 

( men act wrongly only because tiiey form erroneous judgments. 
Hence no one is willingly wicked ; the wickeil are what they 
arc in direct opposition to their own inclinations. Moreover 

/ he who does wrong knowingly is better than he who does so 

^ unconsciously, because in the latter case, in the absence of 
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true knowledge, virtae roast bo altogether wanting, while in 
the former case (if indeed sucli a case were possible) wtue 
would suffer only temporary injur>'. Socrates would not 
admit that an}* one can know the good and not do it. He 
regarded the goo<l, not, like the Sophists, as an arbitrary law, 
but as that upon which the welfare of ludividuala as well as 
of the human race unconditionally depends, since virtuous 
action \h the only intelligent action ; hence it seemed to him 
a logical contradiction that mankind, who seek above all 
things their own wlvantage, should at the same time know- 
ingly reject it, A^irtuoua action seemed to him to follow from 
the cognition of the good as necessarily as a logical conclu- 
sion from its premises. 

The proposition that virtue is knowledge, has for its logical 
consequence the unity and identity of all virtues, in so far as 
the intellectual insight which determines the rightnesa of an 
act is in all cases one and the same, without reference to the 
particular objects upon which it may be directed ; and for ita 
practical consequence the teachableness of virtue, whereby it 
becomes something universally human, something which every 
one can acquire through iuBtruetion and practice. AVith thesd^ 
three propositions^ in whicli every thing is embraced which 
we can properly term the Socratic philosophy, Socrates has 
laid the first foundation stone for a scientific treatment of 
ethics, a treatment which must be dated fVom him. But he 
laid only the foundation, for on the one hand he neither 
attempted a detailed! development of his principles, nor the 
establishment of a concrete doctrine of ethics, but only, after l 
the ancient manner, referre<l to the laws of states and the' 
unwritten laws of general usage ; and on the other, he not 
seldom availed himself of utilitarian motives to establish 
his ethic^ propositions, in other words he referred to the 
external advantages and useful consequences of virtue, — a 
method in which the absents of a strict scientific treatment 
is strongly felt. Although in bis opinion virtue is obligator)' 
fVom the fact that man as a rational, inteUigent being must 
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in all cases act designedly, that is, with rational insight, if 
he wishes to avoid self-degradation, still ho stood completely 
on the level of his age in tliat he conceived virtue to be afc 
the same time the wa^* toward the realization of well-being, 
happiness, contentment, ix)wer, and honor, as definite aims. 
These he look just as the}' are given in exi>ericncc, without 
reducing them to a higher collective aim. He demanded one 
and the same virtue in all spheres of action, yet he allowed 
these Bphcres themselves to wUin that euipirical contingency 
whirh characterizes them in the oonsciotisness and thoughts 
of those who are immersed in the common, practical interests 
of life. In his own character, no doubt, he exhibited that 
elevation iil)ove scnsiious appetites and atTections, that free- 
dom from desire, which brings man nearest to God, a spiiit- 
ual peace which could never be disturbed, a free consciousness 
■of unim[»aired strength, and manifold intellectual capacities, 
las constituting the liighest felicity, and thus directly identified 
^the conceptions of virtue and happiness. But he expressed 
this not a.s a universal hut as an individual principle. He 
himself retained too much of the old view of things to be 
willing to deny the validity of concrete aims, and sacrifice 
them to his personal ideal of happiness. 
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THE PABTtAL DIBCIPLES OF SOCRATES. 



1. TlTEm IlELATION TO THE SOCRATIC PmLOSOPlIT. — SOO- 

rates' death was the means of transforming bis life into & 
universal or ideal type, which in various directions became 
the inspiring principle of philosophic progress. It is justv 
this recognition of Socrates as an ideal tj-pe which constitutes 1 
the common characteristic of the immediately succeeding'' 
Socratic sclioola. That man ought to be guided !)y a uni4 
versal, absolutely tnie aim is a neocssarj* deduction fwm thol 
Socratic principle that it is a man's duty to ivgitlate and/ 
nniCy his action by means of conscious thought. But since 
for the solution of the problem, Wherein does this aim coil* 
sist? there existed no completely developed Socratic doctrine* 
but onl}' the tragically ended, many-sided Socratic life, every 
thing would necessarily Ik? reduced to an individual estimate 
of Socrates* personal character, which would of course be 
Judged differently by different persons. Socrates had many^ 
disciples but no school. Of these idealizations or reflections \ 
of the Socratic character, three have obtained a conspicuous 
place In history, — that of Antisthenes or tl»e Cynic, that of ] 
AristippHS or the Cyrenaic, and tliat of Euclid or the Mega- J 
rian. These three estimates of Socrates, each of which indeed 
embodied a real element of the Socratic character, agree in 
positing as the tnie essence of this character disjoined and 
isolated elements, which in tlie master himself were combined 
in harmonious unity. They are, therefore, each of them one- 
sided and give a false picture of Socrates. For this, how- 
ever, they are not wholly responsible. The fact that Ari^-n 
tippus was obliged to turn back to Protagoras for a theory: 
of cognition, and Euclid to the Eleatics for a metaphysie, i 
shows clearly tlie undeveloped, unmethodical, subjective char- 
acter of Socrates' pbiloeophy. The errors and one-sidedness 
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of theae philosophers exhibit, in fact, only the defects and 
•weaknesses whiih adhere<I to the doctrines of their master. 

2. Antistuenes aki> the Cynics. — As a strictly literal 
adherent of the doctrine of Socrates, and zealously Uiough 
grossly, and often with caricature imitating his method, An- 
tislhenes stands nearest his master. In early life a disciple 
Cof Gorgias, and himself a teacher of the Sophistic philosophy, 
he subsequently bet^mc an inseparable attendant of Socrates, 
alter whose death be founded a school in the Cynosarges, 
whence his scholai*8 and adherents took the name of Cynics, 
though according to others this name was derived fi*om their 
V ino<ie of life. The doctrine of Antisthencs is only an al>stract 
expression of the Socratic ideal of virtue. Like Socrates he 
r considered a virtuous life to be the chief aim of man« to l)e 
I necessary to and alone sufHcient for happiness : like Socrates 
I also lie ai*serted virtue to be insight or accurate knowledge, 
I and therefore to be teachable and one ; but the ideal of virtue 
fts he had beheld it in the person of Socrates was realized, 
in his estimatiou, only in the absence of every desire (in his 
(appearance lie imitated a l>cggar with statf and scrip), and 
hence in the disregarding of all other intellectual interests ; 
/virtue with him is only the avoidance of eviU >.e., of those 
desires and lusts which fetter us to wants and cnjo>Tnents, — 
and therefore has no need of dialectical demonstrations, but 
only of Socratic vigor; the wise man, according to him, is 
self-sutllcient, independent of every thing, indiiferent to mar- 
riage, family, socict}*, and politics (a feature not at all charac- 
tenstic of antiquity) as also to wealth, honor, and enjoyment. 
In this ideal of Antisthenes, which is more negative than posi- 
tive, we miss entirely the genial humanity and the universal 
susceptibility of his master, and still more a cultivation of 
those fruitful dialectic elements which the Socratic philoso- 
pluzing (contained. MMlh a more deciilcd contempt for all 
knowledge, and a still greater scorn of all tlic customs of 

i society, the later Cynicism became frequently a repulsive and 
BhameAil caricature of the Socratic spirit. This was espe- 
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cially the case with Diogenes of Sinope, the only one of hiaj 
disciples whom Antisthcncs suffered to remain with him. In^ 
their high estimation of virtue and philosophy these Cynics, 
who have been suitably stjled the Capuchins of the Grecian 
world, prescnetl a trace of the original Socratic philosophy, 
but they sought rirtne *'in the shortest way," in a life ac- 
cording to nature as they themselves expressed it, that is, in 
shutting out the outer world, in attaining a complete inde* 
pendence, and absence of every need, and in renouncing art 
and science as well as every definite aim. The wise man, 
they said, should be master of all his wants and desires, with- 
out weixkness, free from the restraints of civil law and cus-J 
torn, — co-equal with the gofls. An easy life, said Diogenes, 
is assigned by the gods to that man who limits himself to his 
necessities, and this true philosophy ma}' be attained by every 
one, through perseverance and the power of self-denial. Phi- 
losophy and philosophical interest there is none in this school 
of beggars. All that Is related of Diogenes are anecdotes^ 
And sarcasms. 

We see here how the ethics of the Cynic school lost iteelf 
in entirel}* negative statements, a consequence naturally re- 
sulting from the fact that the original Socratic conception of 
virtue lacked a concrete positive content, and was not syste- 
matically- carried out. Cynicism is the negative side of the^ 
Socratic doctrine, 

S. Amstippus aki> the Ctrenaics. — Aristippus of C^-rene, 
numbered till tlie death of Socrates among his adherents, is 
represented by Aristotle as a Sophist, and with propriety, 
since he received money for his instructions. lie appears in 
Xenophon as a man devote<l to pleasure. The adroitness 
with which he adapted himself to every circumstance, and 
the knowledge of human nature by which in every condition 
he knew how to provide means to satisfy his desire for good 
living and Uixurj', were notorious among the ancients. He 
kept himself aloof fVom the cares of government that ho mig 
not become dependent ; he spent most of his time abroad 
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order to free himself from cverj' restraint ; he made it his rule 
[that circumstances should be dependent upon him« while he 
V«hould be indepondcnt of them. Though such a man seems 
little worthy of the name of a Socratic, yet has he two points 
Cpf contact with his master which should not be overlooked. 
I Socrates had called virtue and happiness coordinately the 
Ihighest end of man, i.f., he had nmintained most strenuously 
the ide-a of moral action ; but because he stated this in an 
uudevclopc*! and abstract form, he was only a>)k' in concrete 
cases to establish the obligation of the moral law in a utili- 
tarian way, by appealing to the benefit resulting from the 
practice of virtue. This side of the Socratic principle Aris- 
[tippus adopted for his own, affirming that pleasure is the 
* ultimate end of life, and the highest gootl. Moreover, this 
pleasure, as Aristippus regards it, is not happiness as a con- 
dition embracing the whole life, but only immediate, particu- 
lar sensations of physical pleasure ; moreover to him all moral 
restrictions and duties are, in comparison with this pleas- 
ure, of no account ; nothing which gives pleasure is wicked, 
/shameAil, or godless; what opposes it is mere opinion and 
Vprejudice (as with the Sophists). But in that Aristippus 
/recommends knowle<lge, self-government, temperance, the 
I power of subjugating individual desires, and general intellec- 
*toal culture as means for acquiring and preserving enjoyment, 
he shows that the Socratic spirit was not yet wholly extin- 
guished within him, and that the name of pseudo-Socratic 
which Schleiermacher gives him, hardl}- belongs to him. 

The remnining philosophers of the C>Tenaic school, TVieo- 
dorw-s, Hfigestas^ ylnntVen*. can be only briefly mentioned. 
The further development of this school consists in the more 
accurate definition of the pleasure to be aimed at, i.e., in 
answers to the questions whether it is a momentary state (a 
momentAry sensation) or a permanent condition, and whether 
it is spiritual or physical, positive or negative (i.e., the mere 
absence of pain). Thcodorus declared that eiyo3Tnent to bo 
^ the highest which the mind receives from its insight, from its 
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capacity for rational, xmprejudiced self-direction in all the* 
relations of life. Hegcsias found a pure life of pleasure unat-J 
tainable, and therefore not to be sought after. Prevention\ 
of pain, and the exertion of every faculty, is, according to 1 
him, the aim of the sage, the only aim, indeed, which la left 
to man, life being so full of evils. And, lastly, Annicerisl 
taught, that a complete withdrawal from family and social I 
relations is im{x>ssible, but that Uic true aim is rather to draw 
from action as much pleasure as possible, and to take the 
occasional pain which accompanies our efforts for our friends 
and our country', as a part of the bargain ; i.e., he sought to 
adjust the doctrine of pleasure to those requirements and 
relations of life to which it stood in such irreconcilable oppo- 
sition. 

4. EccuD AND THE MF.aARUNS. — The anion of the diaA 
lectical and the ethical is a common characteristic of all thor 
partial Socratic schools ; the difference consists only in this,'! 
tliat in one the ethical is made to do service to the dialectical, 
while, in another, the dialectical stands in subjection to the 
ethical. The former is especiall}' true of the Megarian school^ 
whose essential peculiarity was stated by the ancients them- f 
selves to be a combination of the Socratic and Eleatic prin-/ 
ciples. T he ide a of the good is for ethics what the idea of 
bgjngjs for physics ; it was, therefore, only a Socratic trans- 
fomuition of the Eleatic doctrine when Euclid of Megara 
asserted that only that which exists, which is self-identical 
and one with itself is good (absolutely tnie), and that this 
good alone is ; while whatever is opposed to the good, what- 
ever is changeable, manifold, and divisible is merely appar^, 
cnt. This self-identicjil good, however, is not sensuous but 
intellectual good, truth, reason ; it is, moreover, for man the 
only go<xl. I^ter the Megarian Stilpo taught that the only\ 
true aim is rationality, knowledge, and a complete, npnthetic 
indifference to everj' thing which has nothing in common with 
the knowledge of the good. This again was an exaggeration \ 
of the Socratic tendency to reflection, with the accompanying ' 
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peace of mind, and is only & more refined, more spirituni 
Cynicism. What is farther related of Euclid is meagre and 
may here be omitted. The Megarian school was kept up 
under different leaders after his death, but without vital 
power, and without an independent principle of organic de- 
velopment. As hedonism (the philosophical doctrine of the 
Cyreoaics that pleasure is the chief good) led the way to the 
doctrine of Epicunis, and cynicism was the bridge toward 
the Stoic, so the later Megaric eristic formed the transition 
to scepticism. Its sophistries and paralogisms, which were, 
for the most part, its polemic, in the style of Zeno, against 
sensuous conception and experience, were widely known and 
noted among the ancients. 

5. Plato, as the complete Socratic. — The attempts thus 
far to bniid upon the foundation of the Socratic doctrine, 
started without a vigorous germinating principle, and ended 
fruitlessly. Plato was the only one of his scholars who has 
approached and represented the whole Socrates. Starting 
IVom the Socratic idea of knowledge he brought into one 
focus the scattered elements and rays of truth which could be 
collected from his master or from the philosophers preced- 
ing him, and gave to philosophy a systematic completeness. 
The doctrine that thought is the tnie being, the only actual, 
had been apprehended by the Megarians only abstractly, and 
had been enounced by Socrates himself only as a principle ; 
cognition by moans of concei>tion8 rcmaineil with him merely 
an undeveloped postulate. His philosophy is not a system, 
/ but only the first impulse toward a philosophical development 
land method. Plato is the first who hiis approached a syato- 

jf malic representation and development of absolutely true con- 

/ ceptions, of the ideal world. 

\ The Platonic system is Socrates objectified, the blending 

k^ and reconciling of preceding philosophy. 
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PLATO. . i ^ 1 J 

1. Plato's Lira. 1. His .Youth. — Plato, the son of 
AriBton^ of a noble Attic family, was bom in the year 429 
B.C. It was the year of the death of Pericles, tLe second 
year of the Peloponnesian war, so fatal to Athens. Born in 
the centre of Grecian culture and industn)*, and descended 
from an old and noble family, he received a corresponding 
education, although no mformation in regard to this has been 
transmitted to us, except the iusi^ificant names of his teach- 
ers. That the youth growing up under such circumstances 
should choose the seclusion of a philosophic life ratjier than 
a political career may seem strange, since many and favor- 
able opportunities for the latter course laj* open before him. 
Critios, one of the thirty tyrants, was the cousin of his 
mother, and Charmidcs, who subsequently, under the oli- 
garchic rule at Athens, met bis death at the hands of Thrasy- 
bulus on the same day with Critias, was his uncle. Notwith- 
standing this, he is never known to have appeared a single 
time as a public speaker in the assembly of the people. In 
view of the rising degeneracy and increasing political corrup- 
tion of his native land, he was too proud to court for himself 
the favor of the many-headed Demos ; and more attached to 
I)f)ricisra than to the democracy and practice of the Attic 
public life, he chose to make science his chief pursuit, rather 
than as a patriot to struggle in rain against unavoidable dis- 
aster, and become a martyr to his political opinions. He 
regarded the Athenian state as lost, and to hinder its inevi- 
table ruin he would not bring a useless offering. 

2. His Years of Discipline. — A youth of twenty, Plato 
came to Socrates, in wliose intercourse he spent eight years. 
Besides a few doubtful anecdotes, nothing is known of this 
portion of his history. lu Xenophon's Memorabilia (Hi. 6) 
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Plato 18 only once curaorily mentioned, but this in a way that 
indicates an intimate relation between the scholar and \\\n 
master. Plato himself in his dialogues has transmitted noth- 
ing concerning his personal relations to Socrates ; only once 
(Phwd.y p. r>9) he names himself among the intimate friends 
of Socrates. But the influence which Socrates exerted upon 
him, how he recognized in him the complete representation 
of a wise man, how he found nut only in his docti'inc but also 
in hia life and action the most fniitful philosophic germs, the 
6igni(icance which the personal character of his master as an 
ideal type had for him — all this we learn with sufllcient accti- 
racy from his writings, where he places his own incomparably 
more derelo^oed philosophical system in the mouth of his 
roaster, whom he makes the centre of his dialogues and the 
leader of his discourses. 

3. His Years of Tra^^el. — Afler the death of Socrates, 
S99 tf.c, in the thiitietli year of his age, Plato, feaiing lest 
he also should be met by the Incoming reaction against phi- 
losophy, left, in company with other Socratics, his native city, 
and betook himself to Euclid, hia former fellow-scholar, the 
founder of the ^legaric school (c/. Sect. XIII- 4) at Megara. 
Up to this time a pure Socratic, he became greatly animated 
and energized by his intercourse with the Megarians, among 
whom a peculiar philosophical direction, a modiflcation of 
Socraticism, was already asserted. We shall see farther oa 
Uie influence of this residence at Megara u|x>n the foundation 
I of his philosophy, and especialU* m^on the elaboration and 
dialectical confirmation of his doctrine of Ideas. One whole 
period of his literary activity and an entire group of his dia- 
logues, can only be satisfactoril}- explained by tlie intellectual 
stimulus gained at this place. From J^Iegai-a, Plato visited 
Cyrene, Egypt, Magna-Grecia, and Sicily. In Magna-Grecia 
he l>ecame acquainted with the Pythagorean i)hilosophy, which 
was then in its highest bloom. His al)odc among the Pjthago- 
^jreans had a marked eflect upon him ; as a man it made him 
more practical, an<l increased bis zest for life and his interest 
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In public life and social intercourse ; as a philosopher it fur- 
nished him with a new incitement to science, and new motives 
to literary labor. The traces of the Pythagorean pliilosophy 
may be seen through all the last period of his hternrj- life ; 
esi>ecially his aversion to public and jK)litical life was greatly 
Boftenetl by his intercourse with the Pythngorcans. While in 
the TheoKetuji^ he offlrmed most positively the incompatibility 
of philosophy with public life» we find in his later dialogues, 
especially in the Reptthlic and also in the Statesman — uix>n 
which Pjtliagoreanism seems already* to have had an influ- 
ence — a returning favor for the actual world, and the well- 
known statement that the ruler must be a philosopher is an 
expression very characteristic of this change. His visit to 
Sicily gave him the acquaintance of the elder Dionysius and 
Dion his brother-in-law, but the philosopher and the tjTant 
had little in common. Plato is said to have incurred his 
displeasure to so high a degree, that his life was in danger. 
After about ten years spent in travel, he returned to Athena 
in the fortieth year of his age (389 or 388 B.C.) 

4. Plato as Head ok the Academt; IIis Years of In- 
rrnncnoK. — On his return, Plato surrounded himself witli a 
circle of pupils. The place where he taught was known aa 
tlie Acad emy, a g^nmnasium outside of Athens where Plato 
had inherited a garden from his father. Of his school and 
of his later life, we have only the most meagre accounts. 
His life passecl evenly along, intemipted only by a second 
and third visit to Sicily, where meanwhile the younger Diony- 
sius bad come to the throne. This second and third resi^ 
dence of Plato at the court of S^Tacuse abounds in A-icissi- 
tudes, and shows us the philosopher in a great variety* of 
circumstances (r/. Plutarch's Life of Dion) ; but to us, in 
estimating his philosophical character, it is of interest only 
for the attempt, which, as soems probable from all accounts, 
he there made to realize his ideal of a state, and, by the philo- 
sophical cflucation of the new niler, to unite jjhilosoph}" and 
the reins of government in one and the same baud, or at least 
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in some way by means of philosophy to adiieve a healthy 
change in the Sicilian state constitution, in an aristocratic 
direction. His efforts were however IVnitless; the circum- 
stances were not propitious^ and the character of the 3'oung 
Dionysius, who was one of those mediocre natures who strive 
after renown and distinction, but are capable of nothing pro- 
found and earnest, deceived the expectations concerning him 
which Plato, fVom Dion's account, thought he bod reason to 
entertain. 

When we look at Plato's philosophical labors in the Acad- 
emy, we are struck with the different relations to public life 
which philosophy had already assumed. Instead of carrj'ing 

(philosophy, like Socrates, into the streets and public places, 
and making It there a subject of social conversation with any 

J one who desired it, he lived and labored entirely withdrawn 
from the movements of the public, satisfied to influence the 

■ disciples who suirounded him. In proportion as philosophy 
becomes a system, and systematic form is seen to Ims essen- 
tial, it loses its popular character and I>egin5 to demand pre- 
paratory scientific training, and to become a topic for the 
school, an esoteric affair. Yet such was the respect for the 
name of philosopher, and especially for the name of Plato, that 
requests wei*e made to him b}- different states to comixise for 
them a code of laws, a work wliich in some instances it was 
Baid he actnally performed. Attended by a retinue of de- 
voted disciples, among whom were even women disginscd as 
men, and receiving reilerate^l demonstrations of respect, be 
reached tlie age of eighty-one years, with his powers of mind 
nnweakcned to the latest moment. 

The close of his life seems to have boon clouded by dis- 
tiirbances and di\nsions which arose in his school, and for 
which Aristotle was mainly responsible. While engaged in 
writing, or as others state, at a marriage feast, death came 
upon him as a gentle sleep, 34ft b.o. His remains were buried 
in the Ccramlcus, not far from the Academy. 
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n. The Ikher Development UP^j^ all these features 
pmr AND WnmNGS. — That the PWitonioTMjjlogues. 
tially a development ; in other wonU, that i^^^^fp^ ^^ the^ 
apprehended as a perfectly tiDiaheii system to w\ 
ferent writings stand related as constituent elements, hvi 
these are rather stages of its inner development, stages a! 
it were passed over in the philosophical jourrieyings of the 
philosopher — is a view of the highest importance for the true' 
estimate of Plato's literar)* labors. 

Plato's philosophical and literar)' labors may be divided\ 
into three periods, which we can characterize in various ways. 
I^ooking at them chronologically or biographically, we might 
call tbem respectively the periods of his years of discipUue, 
of travel^ of instruction ; or, if we view them in reference 
to the prevailing external infliience under which they were 
formed, they might be termed the Socratic, Heraclitie-Kleatie, 
aud the Pythagorean ; or, if we looked at the content alone, 
we might term them the antisophistic-etbic, the dialectic or^ 
mediating, and the systematic or constructive periods. 

TuE First pEaioo — the Socrutic — is murkcd externally 
by the predominance of the dramatic element, and in refer- 
ence to its philosophical standix>int, by an adherence to the 
method aucl the fundamental principles of the Socratic doc- 
trine. Xot yet accurately informed of the results of former 
inquiries, and rather repelled from the study of the historj- of 
philosophy than attracted to it by the character of the So- 
cratii.' philosophizing, Plato confined himself to an nnal^ytical 
treatment of conceptions, particularly of the conception of 
v irtue , and to a reproducing of bis master, which, though 
something more than a mere recital of verbal recollectiona, 
had yet no philosophical independence. His Socrates ex- 
hibits the same view of life and the same scientific standpoint 
which the historical Socrates of Xcnophon had had. Hia 
efforts were thus, like those of hia contemporary fellow dis- 
ciples, directeil prominently toward practical wisdom. Hia 
struggles, like those of Socrates, were rather with the pre- 
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in some way by menns^Mcl the shallow sophisms of the day 
change in the SiciljilfOTiistic tendencies of science. The whole 
direction. Hj^lTeclcctic and liorlatorj- character. The high- 
stances -wM^nyvhich the dialogues of this group culminate is 
DioB^mtenipt, wliic!» at the same time is found in the Sooratic 
iDctrine, to determine the certainty of an absolute content 
the absolute existence (objective reality) of the good. 

The history of the development of the Platonic philosophy 
would assume a ven' dilTcrent form if the view of some mod- 



em scholars respecting the date of the Phcrdnis were correct. 
If, as they claim, the Phcpdrus were Plato's earliest work, 
this circumstance would betray from the outset an entirel}' 
different course of culture for him than we could suppose in 
a mere scholar of Socrates. The doctrine in this dialogue 
of the prc-existeace of souls, and their peno<lical transmigra- 
tions, of the relation of earthly beauty with heavenly triiili, 
of divine inspiration in contrast to human wisdom, the con- 
ception of love, the Pythagorean ingredients, are all so dis- 
tinct from the original Kocratic doctrine that we must transfer 
the most of that which Plato creatively produced during his 
whole philosophical career, to the beginning of his philosophi- 
cal development. The improbability of this, and numerous 

I other grounds of objection, claim a far later composition for 

this dialogtic. Setting aside for the present the /Vjcprfru*, 

the Platonic development assumes the following form : 

The earliest of his works (if they are genuine) are the small 
dialogues which treat of Socratic questions and themes in a 

' Socratic way. Of these, e.g., the Charmides discusses tem- 
perance, the Lysis friendship, the Laches valor, the lesser 
Hij/pias knowing and wilful wrong-<loing, the first Alcibiades 
the moral and intellectual qualifications of a statesman, etc. 
The immatarity and the cmdeness of these dialogues, the use 
of scenic means which have only an external relation to the 
content, the scantiness and want of independence in the eon- 
tent, the manner of investigation which is indirect and lacks 
a satisfactory and positive result, the formal and analytical 
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kiment of the conceptions disctta^^jl — all these features 
indicate the early character of thcee miiioNtJialogues. 

I The Prvtmjoraa may be taken as a proj5Pt tj-pe of tbe^ 
«cratic period. Since this dialogue, though drrecting ita 
>lc polemic against the Sophistic philosopliVi confiit?ii it- 
almost cxcluHtvely to the outward manifesUtion of thib 
■ m, to its inlhicnce on ita ago and its method of instnic- 
■ n opposition to tliat of Socrates, without entering into 
I lund and philosophical character of the doctrine itself; 
" U farther, since, when it comes in a strict sense to 
% Size, it confines itself to an indirect investigation of 

y\ \ ilic conception of virtue according to its ditiVrcnt 

^^^_^ irtiie as knowledge, its unity and its teachableness, 

^^^B JI. 8), — it represents in the clearest manner the \ 

^^^V , character, and defects of the first period of Plato's ^ 
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he Gorgias written soon after the death of Socrates, rep- 
^sents the third and highest stage of tliis period. Directed 
against the Sophistical ideutification of pleasure and virtue, 
of the good and of the agreeable, t.€., against the affirmation 
of an absolute moral relativity, this dialogue attempts to^ 
prove that the good, far from owing its origin only to the 
right of the stronger, and thus to the arbitrariness of the sub- 
ject, has in itself an independent reality and objective valid- 
ity, and, consequently, alone is truly useful, and that, there- 
fore, the standard of pleasure must be subordinate to the^' 
higher standard of the good. In this direct and positive | 
polemic against the Sophistic doctrine of pleasure, in its ten- ( 
dency to view the good as something firm and abiding, and 
secure against all subjective arbitrariness, consists primarily 
the advance which the Gorgiaa makes beyond the Protagoras, 
In the first Socratic period the Platonic philosophizing bc-\ 
came ripe and ready for the reception of Kleatic and Pythago- ' 
rean categories. To grapple by means of these categories with 
the higher questions of philosophy, and so to free tlie Socratic 
philosophy from its close connection with practical life, waa 
the problem of the second period. 
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in some way by meai^^tfffrT the shallow sophisms of the day 
change in the SicUJl^lstic tendencies of science. The whole 
direction. Hi^l^clectie and hortatory character. The high- 
stances jjjp^ti which the dialogues of this group culminate is 
DioMifftompt, which at Uie same time ia found in the Socratic 
octrine, to determine the certainty' of an absolute content 
' the absolute existence (objective reality) of the good. 

The history of the development of the Platonic philosophy 
would assume a very different form if tlie view of some mod- 
"em scholars respecting the date of the Phcedrus were correct. 
If, as they claim, the Pk(fidrus were Plato's earliest work, 
this circumstance would betray from the outset an entirely 
different course of culture for him than we could suppose iu 
a mere scholar of Socrates. The doctrine in this dialogue 
of the pre-existence of souls, and their pcriotlical transmigra- 
tions, of the relation of eartldy beauty with heavenly truth, 
of divine inspiration in contrast to human wisdom, the con- 
ception of love, the Pythagorean ingredienU, are all so dis- 
tinct IVom the original Socratic doctrine that we must transfer 
the most of that which Plato creatively produced during his 
whole philosophical career, to the beginning of his philosophi- 
cal development. The improbability of this, and numerous 
f other grounds of objection, claim a far later composition for 
this dialogue. Setting aside for the present the Pha'dms^ 
the Platonic development assumes the following form : 

The earliest of his works (if they are genuine) are tlie small 
dialogues which treat of Socratic questions and themes in a 
' Socratic way. Of these, e.g.y the Charmides discusses tem- 
perance, the Lffsis friendship, the Ladws valor, the lesser 
HippioB knowing and wilflil wrong-doing, the first Alcibiadea 
the moral and intellectual qualifications of a stntesman, etc. 
The immaturity and the cnidencss of these dialogues, the use 
of scenic mejins which have only an external relation to the 
content, the scantiness and want of independence in the con- 
tent, the manner of investigation which is indirect and lacks 
A satisfactory and positive result, the formal and analytical 
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ttnent of the conceptions discussed — all these features 
indicate the early character of these minor- dialogues- 

The Protagoras may be taken as a proper type of the/ 
Socratic period. Since this dialogue, though directing its 
whole |}olcmic against the Sophistic philoHoi)liy, confiitc»d it- 
self almost exclusively to the outward manifestation of ihig 
system, to its influence on its age and its method of instmc- 
tion in opposition to that of Socrates, without entering into 
the ground and philosopliical character of the doctrine itself; 
and, still farther, since, when it comes in a strict sense to 
philosophize, it conflnes itself to an indirect investigation of 
the Socratic conception of virtue acconiing to its different 
aspects (virtue as knowledge, its unity and its teachableness, 
c/. Sect. XII. 8), — it represents in the clearest manner the v 
tendency, character, and defects of the first period of Plato's ^ 
literary life. 

The Gorgias written soon aAer the death of Socrates, rep- 
resents the third and highest stage of this period. Directed 
against the Sophistical identification of pleasure and virtue, 
of the good and of the agreeable, i.e., against the aUirmation 
of an absolute moral relati\ity, this dialogue attempts to^ 
prove that the good, far from owing its origin only to the 
right of the stronger, and thus to the arbitrariness of the sub- 
ject, has in itself an independent reality and objective valid- 
ity, and, consequently, alone is truly useful, and that, there- 
fore, the standard of pleasure must l>e subordinate to the 
higher standard of the go<xl. In this direct and positive i 
polemic against the Sophistic doctrine of pleasure, in its ten- ( 
dency to view the good as something firm and abiding, and 
secure against all subjective arbitrariness, consists primarily 
the advance which the Gorgiwi makes be\'ond the Protagoras. 

In the first Socratic period the Platonic philosophizing be-^^ 
came ripe and ready for the reception nf I'jieatic and Pjthago- ' 
rean categories. To grapple by means of these categories with 
the higher questions of philosophy, and so to free the Socratic 
philosophy from its close connection with practical life, waa 
the problem of the second period. 
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The Second PEiuoii^^iSie dialectic or the Megaric — ia 
marked externallvytry a less proniinenre of form and poetic 
coloring, and^Bot unfrcquently indeed, by obscurity and dilti- 
cullies op^ie, and iuternallyt by the attempted mediatioa 
w'^jJktiSe Eleatica through the complete exposition and dialec- 
cftl establishment of the doctrine of ideas. 

By bis exile at Megara, and his journeys to Italy, Plato 
became acquainted with other and opposing philosophical 
tendencies, with which he was obliged to come to an under- 
standing in order to elevate the Socratic doctrine to its true 
fiignideancc. It wjls now that he first learned to know the 
philoso])hic theories of the earlier sages, for the study of 
which thcs necessary- means could not at timt perio<K so want- 
ing in literary publicity, be found at Athens. Through his 
comprehension of these varjing standpoints, as his older 
fellow piijjil.s hail already striven to do, he attempted, over- 
stepping the nam>w limits of ethical philosophizing, to reach 
the final ground of knowledge, and to |>erfect the art of gene- 
ralization as brought forward by Socrates to a science of 
conceptions, i.e., to the doctrine of ideas. That all human 
action rests upon knowledge, and all thinking upon crmcep- 
tious, were results to which Plato might already have attninod 
through the scientific generalization of the Socratic do<:'trine 
itself; but now to bring this Socratic wisdom within the circle 
of speculative thought, to establish dialectically that the con- 
ception in its simple unit)' is that which abides in the change 
of phenomena, to disclose the flindaracntal principles of 
knowledge which had been evaded by Socrates, to grasp the 
scientific theories of opponents immodiateJy in their scientifio 
grounds, and follow them out in all their ramiOcations, — this 
is the problem which the Megaric gn>up of diaiogties attempts 
to solve. 

The TheaUetits stands at the head of this group. It is 
chiefly directed against the Protagorean theory of knowledge, 
against the identification of thought and sensuous perception, 
or against the claim of an absolute relativity of all kuowU 
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edge. Ab the Oorgim >»ofore it had songht to establish the 
independent being of the ethical, so does the Theaicptua, 
ascending (Vom the ethical lo the theoreticai, endeavor to ' 
prove an independent being and objective reality for U»e logji* | 
col conceptions which lie at the ground of all representation ' 
and thinking, in a word, to prove the objectivity of truth, ''^ 
the fact that there lies a sphere of knowledge immanent in 
thought and independent of the perceptions of the sensea 
These conceptions, whose objective reality is thus affirmedf 
are those of a species, likeness and unLikcness, identity and 
difference, etc. 

The Theata'tns is followed by the trilogy of the Sophist^ the'^ 
Statesman^ and the Philosopher, which completes the Megaric/ 
group of dialogues. The first of these dialogues examines] 
the conception of apiwarancc, that is of the not-being, the 
last (represented by the Parmenides) the conception of being. 
Both dialogues are attempts at a reconciliation with the 
Kleatic doctrine. After I'lato hati recognized the unity of 'i 
thought and the logical categories as that which is permanent i 
amid the alterations of phenomena, his attention was natn-\ 
rally turned towards the Eleatics, who in an opposite way 
had attained the similar result that in unity consists all 
true substantiality, and to multiplicity* as such no true being, 
belongs. In order more easily on the one side to carry out 
this fundamental thought of the Eleatics to its legitimate re- 
sult, in which the Megarians had already preceded him, be 
was obliged to elevate his abstract conceptions of species, 
I.e., ideas to the position of metaphysical substances. But 
on the other side, he could not agree with the intlexibility and 
cxcluBivenesfl of the Kleatic unity without wholly sacrificing 
the multiplicity of things ; he was rather obliged to attempt 
to show by a dialectic development of the Kleatic principle I 
that the one must ha at tlie same time a totality, organically i 
connected, and embracing multiplicity in itself. This double 
relation to the Kleatic principle is carrietl out by the Sophist 
and the Parmenides; by the former polemically against Iht 
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Eleatic doctrine, in that it proves the being of the Appearance 
or the not-being, t.«f., demonstrates the multiplicity of ideas 
f and their antithetical character (which arises fi-om the mutual 
negation of opposites) ; and by the latter ironically, in that 
( it saluces the P^leatic one b_v its own logical consequences to 
L*a manifold. The inuer progress of the dot^ti'ine of Ideas in 
/ the Megaric group of dialogues is therefore this, viz., that the 
Thcatiyfus^ in opposition to the Hcraclitico-Protagorean theory 
of the absolute becoming, aflirras the objective and indepen- 
dent reality of ideas, and the Sophia shows their reciprocal 
relation and power of combination, while the Parmenides in 
fine exhibits their whole dialectic complex, thoir relation to 
the phenomenal world) and their self-mediation with the 
I latter. 

The Tnrao Period begins with the return of the philoso- 
pher to hia native cit3% Jt unites the completeness of form 
belonging to the first with the profounder philosophical con- 
tent of the second. The memories of his youthful years seem 
at this time to have risen anew before the soul of Plato, and 
to have imparted again to his litcrai-y actinty the long lost 
fVesImcss and fulness of that period, while at the same time 
his abode in foroign lands, and especially his acquaintance 
[with the P}*thagorean philosophy, had greatly enriched his 
Imind with a store of images and ideals. This reviving of old 
memories is seen in the fact that the writings of this group 
return with fonilneas to the personality of Socrates, and rep- 
resent in a certain degree the whole philosophy of Plato as 
the exaltation of the doctrine and the ideal embodiment of 
the historical character of his early master. In opposition 

(to both of the fn'st two periods, the third is marked exter- 
nally by an excess of the mythical form together with the 
growing influence of P^'thogorcanism in Uiis period, and in- 
ternally by the application of the doctrine of ideas to the 
concrete sphcrcs of psychology', ethics, and natural science. 
/That ideas possess objective reality, and are the foundation 
\ot all essentiality and truth, while the phenomena of the sen- 
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BJble world are only copies of thescT^n^pe Teom the standpoint 
dication was no longer attempted, but whiN^tion of the othef * 
as already' proved, and as forming a dialecticatSi(js culminates 
pursuit of the diflfcrent branches of science. W'iuNiU basis 
connected a tendency to unite the hitherto separate brainu|Tc, 
of science into a systematic whole, as well as to fuse togethc. i 
the previous philosophical developments, i.e., the Socratioj 
ethics, the Eleatic dialectic, and the Pythagorean ])hy6ics. 

Upon this standpoint, the Pkcedrtts, Plato's inaugural to\ 
his lalxjrs in the Academy, together with tlie St;mposium^} 
whitrh is closely connected with it (both proceeding IVom the 
conception of love as the true originating impulse to philoso- 
phy) attempts to subject the rhetorical theori' and practice 
of that time to a thorough criticism, in order to show in 
opposition to this theory and practice that only in an exclu- 
sive reference to tlie idea, the true Eros, is found that con- 
scious certainty and distinctness of a scientific principle | 
which is the only means of escaping arbitrariness, absence-' 
of principle, and crudcness. On the same Btandpoint the 
Fho'flo attempts to prove Ihc immortality of the soul from 
the doctrine of ideas ; the Philebua to examine the concep- j 
tions of ])leasure and ttie highest good in the light of the 
highest categories of the system ; and finally the Republic 
and TimfTMs^ which are his latest works, to unfold the essenoc 
of the state and of nature, of the physical and spiritual uoi* 
verse. ,. 

Having thus sketched the inner development of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, we now turn to a systematic statement of 
its pnuciplcs. 

III. Classification op tite Platothc Rtstf.m. — The phi- 
losophy of Plato, as left by himself, is williout a syalematic 
statement, and has no comprehensive principle of classifi- 
cation. He has given us only the history of his thought, 
the statement of his philosophical development ; wc ore tliore- 
fore limited in this regard to simple intimations. Accord- 
ingly, some have divided tlie Platonic system into theoretical 
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Eieatic doctrine, in t^^«»" ^^"^ »»*<> * philosophy of th« 
or the not-beina^^^^ *"*^ ^^ ^^^^' -^°*'^^'' classification, 
and their 4^1''^^ support In old records, is more correct. 
e ancients say that I'lato was the first to unite in 
hole the scattered philasophical elements of the earlier 

"sages, and so to obtain for philosophy the three parts, logic, 

^ physics, and ethics. The more accurate statement Is given 
by Sextus Empiricus, that Plato laid the foundation for this 
threefold division of philosophy, but that it was first expressly 
recognized and affirmed by his scholars, Xenocrates and Aris- 
totle. The Hatonic system may, however, without difficulty, 
\J>c divided into these three parts. True, there are many dia- 

I lot^cs which comliine in dilFercnt proportions the logical, the 
ethical, and the physical element, and though even where 
Plato treats of some si>ccial discipline, the three are sutfered 
constantly to intorix*netnite each other, still there are some 
tlialognes in which this fumlamcntaJ scheme can be clearly 
recognized. It cannot be mistaken that the Timterts is prc- 
doniiniinlly pliysical, and the Republic as decidedly ethical, 
rirul if diulcclic is expressly represented in no separate dia- 

llogue, yet the whole Megaric group which doses with the 

^J*nrmenideSy and which was expressly declared by Pluto to be 
a <^onnected tetralogy', pm*3ues the common end of bringing 
out the conception of science and its true object, being, and 
is» therefore, in its content dcoidetUy dialectical. Plato must 
have been Ictl to this threefold division by even the earlier de- 
velopment of philosophy, and since Xenocrates would scarcely 
have invented it, nnd Aristotle presupposes it as universally 

/admitted, we need not scruple to make it the basis on which 

Ito present the Platonic system. 

i The order which those different parts should take, Plato 
himself has not declared. Manifestly, however, dialectic 

I should Imvo the first place as tl»e ground of all philosoi)hy, 

I since Plato uniformly directs that every philosophical inves- 
tigation should begin with accurately determining the idea 
{Phoid.y p. 99 ; Phoedr,^ p. 237), while he subsequently' exam- 
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ties nil tlie concrete eplieres of science from the stflnd|X)iat 
of tbe doctrine of ideas. The relative position of the othcf \ 
two parts is not so clear. Since, however, physics culminates 
in ethics, and ethics, on the other hand, has for its basis 
physical investigations into the animating principle of nature, 
we may assign the precedence to physics. 

The mathematical sciences Plato has expressly excluded 
from pliilosophy. He considers them as helps to philosophi- 
cal thinking (Rep. VII. 526 ) , as necessary stei>s of knowletlge, 
witliout which no one can come to philosophy {lb, VI. 510); 
but mathcnmtics with him is not itself philosophy, for it 
assumes its principles or axioms, without at all accounting 
for tliem, as though they were manifest to all, a proce<lur& 
which is nut permitted to pure science ; it also for \Xa demon- 
strations avails itself of illustrative figures, although it does 
not treat of these, but of that which they represent to the 
understanding (lb.). Plato tlms places mathematics mid- 
way between a correct opinion and science, clearer than the 
one, but more obscure than the other. {lb. VII. 533.) 

IV. Tm Platonic Dialectic. 1. Conception of Dia- 
lectic. — The conception of dialectic or logic, is used by the 
ancients for the most part in a very wide sense, while Plato 
employs it in relocated instances interchangeably with phi- 
losophy, though at other times he treats it also as a separate 
branch of pliilosophy. He distinguishes it from physics as 
tlie science of the eternal and michaugcuble from the science 
of the changeable, which never is, hut is only ever becoming; 
he distinguishes also between it and elhics, so far as the latter 
treats of the goo^l not absolutely, but in its concrete exhibi- 
tion in morals and in the state ; so tliat dialectic may be 
termed philosophy in a higher sense, while physics and ethics 
follow it as two less exact sciences, or as a not jet jjerfectcfi 
philosophy. Plato hunsclf defines dialcn-tic, according to the 
ordinary slgnilication of the word, as the art of evolving 
Unonledgo conversationally b}' questions and answers (Rep, 
VII. 531). But biuce the art of coinmunicatiug correctly in 
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Eleatic doctrine, in tlm^*ra*i otlicrs into a philosophy of the 
or the not-lxjingj,^''^ Jind the tnic. Another clasHification, 
and their antil*™ support in old records, is more correct. 
c ancients say that Plato was the first to unite in 
{(.^^Wbolc the scattered philosophical elements of the earlier 
sages, and so to obtain for philosophy the three parts, logic, 
physics, and ethics. The more accurate statement Is given 
by Sextus Empiricus, that Plato laid the foundation for this 
threefold division of philosophy, but that it was first expressly 
recognized and afllrmed by his scholars, Xenocrates and Aris- 
totle. The Phitonic system may, however, without dilHculty, 
\^ di\*ided into these three parts. True, there are many dia- 

Ilogues which combine in dilfcrent proportions tlie logical, the 
ethical, and the physical element, and though even where 
Plato treats of some special discipline, tlie three are sulTcred 
constantly' to intcq>cnetrate each other, still there are some 
dialogues in which this fuudaniento.! sclicine can be clearly 
recognized. It cannot be mistaken that the Timtnis is pre- 
dominantly physical, and the Republic as decidedly etliical, 
and if dialectic is expressly represented in no separate dia- 
llogue, yet the whole Megaric group which closes with the 
* Parmenide»^ and which was expressly declared by Plato to be 
a connected tetralogy, pursues the common end of bringing 
out the conception of si'ience and its true objetrt, being, and 
is, therefore, in its content decidedly dialectical. Plato must 
Lave been led to this threefold division by even the earlier de- 
velopment of iihiloHOpliy, and siui^e Xenocrates would scarcely 
have invented it, antl Aristotle presupposes it as universally 
/admitted, me need not scruple to make it the basis on wtuch 
Uo present the Platonic system. 

i The onler which these different parts should take, Plato 
'iiimself has not declared, Manifestly, however, dialectic 
, should have the tlrst place as the ground of all philosophy, 
' since Plato imiformly directs that every philosophical inves- 
tigation should begin witli accurately determining the idea 
(/'Aad., p. 99 ; Phcedr,^ p. 237) , while he subsequently exam- 
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incs all the concrete spheres of science (Vom the standpoint 
of the doctrine of ideas. The relative position of the others 
two parts is not so clear. Since, however, physics cuhninates \ 
in ethics, and ethics, on the other hand, has for its basis 
physical investigations into the animating principle of nature, J 
we may assign the precedence to ph} sics. 

The mathematical sciences Plato has expressly excluded / 
fVom pbUosoph}'. He considers them as helps to philosophi- 
cal thinking {Hep. VII. 526) , as necessary steps of knowleilge, 
witltout which no one can come to philosophy {lb. V'l. 510); 
but mathematics with him is not itself philosophy, for it, 
assumes its principles or axioms, without at all aceountliig) 
for tliera, as though they were manifest to all, a prm'cdure- 
which is not permitted to pure science ; it also for its demon- 
strations avails itself of illustrative figures, although it does 
not treat of tliese, but of that whivh they represent to the 
^derstanding {lb.), Pluto thus places mathematics nnd- 
f between a correct opinion and science, clearer than the 
^but more obscure than the other. (lb. VII. 533.) 
^, The I*latonic Dialectic. 1. Conception of Dia- 
(^ % — The conception of dialectic or logic, is used by the 
% for the most part in a veiy wide sense, whilo Plato 
'. it in repeated instances interchangeably with ()lii- 
Hhough at other times he treats it also as a separate 

§ .philosophy. He distinguishes it from physics as 
o 
.k ^ of the eternal and unchangeable from the science 

* g mble, which never is, but is only ever becoming ; 

*§ ^ ^^ also between it and ethics, so far as tiie latter 

^ ® g W)d not absolutely, but in its concrete cxhibi- 

in the state ; so that dialectic may be 
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dialogue is, according to Plato, at the same time tlic art of 
tttiukiug correctly, fur tliinking and s()eaking could not be 
/si^paratod by tlie ancients, but every process of thougbt was 
La living dialogue, Plato would more accurately define dialectic 
as the science which bnngs speech to a correct issue, and 
which combines or separates the si>ecios, i.e., the conceptions 
of things correctly {Soph,, p. 253; Phoedr., p. 266). Dia- 
j lectic with hira has two diusions, to know wliat C4in and what 
I cannot be connected, and to know how division or combina- 
Vtion can be aocomplished. But as with Plato these concep- 
tions of species or ideas arc the only actual and true exist- 
ence, so have we, in entire conformity with this, a tliird 
definition of dialectic which is quite fivqucntly employed by 
him (Phnebus, p. 57), namely, the science of l)eing, the 
science of that which Is true and unchangeable^ tlie science 
of all other ecicnccs. We may therefore briefly characterise 
Ot as the science of absolute being or of ideas. 

2. What is Science? (1) As opposed to aemmtion and 
l»e>iSuo\i9 conception. — The TkentrHm is devoted to the dis- 
I cussion of this question in opposition to the I^tagorean 
^sensualism. That all knowledge consists in perception, and 
/^that the two are one and the same thing, was the Protago- 
vrean proposition. From this it followed, as Protagoras him- 
/self had infeiTed, that things are as t)iey appear to roe, tliat 
1 perception or sensation is infalUblo- But since perception 
and sensation are infinitely diversified with different indi- 
viduals, and even vary greatly at dilferent times in the same 
individual, it follows farther, that no determinations and 
predicates are objective, that we can never afllrm what a 
thing is in itself, that all conceptions, great, small, light, 
hcavj', to increase, to diminish, etc., have only a relative sig- 
nificance, and consequently that general conceptions, since 
they are combinations of the changeful many, are wholly 
wanting? in constancy and stability. In opposition to this 
Protagorcan thesis, Plato urges tlie following objections and 
contradictions. Firsts The Protagorcan doctrine leads to 
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the most startling consequences. If being and appearance, 
knowledge and perception are one and the same thing, then 
is the irrational bnitc, which ia capable ori>ereeption, as fully 
entitled to l)e called the measure of all things, as man, and 
if representation, as the expression of ray suhjcctive state ct 
a given time is infallible, then need there be no more instruc- 
tion, no more scientitic conclusion, no more strife, and no 
more ivfulation. Second, The Protagorean doctrine is a 
logical contradiction ; for according to it I'rotagorns must 
yield the question to every one who disputes with him, since, 
as he himself afllrms, no one is incorrect, but all pert-options 
and conceptions are equally tnie ; the pretended tnith of 
Protagoras is therefore true for no man, not even for him- 
slf. Third, Protagoras destroys the knowledge of future 
rents. That which is regarded as profitable l»y me does 
not because 1 so regard it necessarily prove itself such in 
the result. To determine that which is really profitable im- 
plies a calculation of the f\jturc, but since the ability of men 
to form such a calculation is very diverse, it follows fham 
tliis that not man as such, but only the wise man can be tlie 
measure of things. Fourth, The theorj* of Protagoras de- 
stroys perception itself. Perception, according to him, rests 
upon a distinction of the perceive<l object and the perceiving 
subject, and is the common product of the two. But in his 
view the objects are in such an uninterrupted flow, that they 
can neither become fixed in seeing nor in hearing. This 
condition of constant change renders all knowledge (torn 
sense, and hence (the identity of the two being a-ssumed)., all 
knowledge in general impossible. Fi/lh, Protagoras over•^ 
looks the a priori clement in knowledge. It is seen in anj 
analysis of the sense- perception itself, that all knowledge! 
cannot be traced to the activity of the senses, but that there 
most also be presupposed besides these, intellectual func- { 
tions, and hence an independent province of supersensible ■, 
knowledge. "We see with tlio eyes, and hear with the ears, , 
but to group together the perceptions attained through, these ^ 
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WtilTcrcnt organs, and to hold them fast in tlie unit3' of self- 
consciousness, is beyond the power of the activity of the 
senses. Again, we compare the different sense-perceptions 
with one anotlier, a function which cannot l)elong to the 
senses, since eadi sense can only furnish its own distinctive 
perception. Still farther, we bring forward detcrminationH 
respecting the i>ercepUon8 which wc manifestly cannot owe 
to the senses, in that we predicate of these perceptions, 
being and not-being, likeness and unlikeness, etc. These 
dcterminntions, to which also l>elong the beautiful and the 
odious, good and evil, constitute a peculiar province of 
knowledge, which the soul, uvdcpcudeutly of every sense- 
perception, brings forward through its own independent ac- 
tivity. The ethical consequences of this Protagorean doctrine 
are also exhibited by Plato, in other dialogues, by his iKjlemic 
against sensualism. He maintains (in the Sophist) ^ that men 
holding such opinions must be iraprovetl before t!»ey can be 
instructwt, and that when made morally better, they will 
reatlil}' recognize the truth of the soul and its moral and 
\ rational capacities, and aflirm that these are real things, 
though objects of neither sight nor of feeUng. 

(2) The JiehUion of Knowledge to Opinion. — Opinion is 
just as little identical with knowletlge as is sense-perception. 
An incorrect opinion is certainly different from knowledge, 
and a correct one is not identical with it, for it can be engen- 
dered by the art of speech without therefore attaining the 
validity of true knowledge. Correct opinion, so far as it is 
true in matter though imix^rfect in form, stands rather mid- 
way between knowing and not-knowing, and participates in 
both. 

(3) T?te JiehUion of Science to Thought. — In opposition 
to the Protagorean sensualism, there has been alrendji' estab- 
lished an energj* of the soul independent of sensuous ^mt- 
ception and sensation, competent in itself to examine the 
universal, and grasp true being in thought. There is, there- 
fqr^f a double source of knowledge, sensation and conception, 
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and rational thinking. Sensation refers to that wliich is con- 
ceivetl in a constant becoming aiui pcrijetual change, to the 
pnre momentary, which is in an incessant transition from the 
was, throngh the now, into the shall be (Parm.^ p. 152) ; it 
is, therefore, the source of dim, impure, and uncertain knoVrl- 
edgo ; thought on the other hand refers to tlie abiding, which'N" 
neither becomes nor departs, but remains ever the same.*' 
{Tim.^ p. 51.) Existence, says the Timivntt (p. 27), is ofi 
two kinds, '* that which ever is bnt has no becoming, and 
that which ever becomes )mt never is. The one kind, which 
is always in the same state, is comprehended through roflecs 
tion by the reason, the other, which becomes and departs,^ 
bnt never properly is, may be apprehended hy sensuous per-j 
ception witliout the reason." Tnie science, therefore, flows \ 
alone from that pure and thoroughly internal activity of the i 
soul which is free from all corporeal qualities and ever}* scn*^ 
suoua disturbance. {Pficfd.^ p. Go.) In this state the sou! 
looks ujjon things purely as they are (Phced.^ p. 66) in their 
eternal nature and unchangeable condition. Hencie the true^ 
sta.te of the philosopher is announced in the Phcpdo (p. 64), 
to be a willingness to die, a longing to fly from the body, as 
from a hindrance to tnie knowledf^e, and become pure spirit. 
According to all this, science is the thinking of true being orV 
of ideas ; tlie means to discover and to know these ideas, U 
or the organ for their apprehension is dialectic, or the art [I 
of separating and combining conceptions ; the true objects of 7 
dialectic are ideas. 

3. The Dot-TKiNE of Ideas in rrs Genesis.— The Platonic - 
doctrine of ideas is the common prwluct of tlie Socratic 
metho<l of forming conceptions, tiie Heraclitic doctrine of 
absolute becoming, and the Kleatic doctrine of absolute be- 
ing. To tlie first of these Plato owes the idea of knowledge 
through conceptions, to the second the recognition of the 
sensuous as mere becoming, to the thirtl the [WHiting ni^ a 
sphere of absolute reality. Klaewhcrc (in tlie Philebus) Plato 
oonnect8 the doctrine of ideas with the Pythagorean thought '' 
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I that every thing may be formed from unity and multiplicity, 
Ifroin the limit and the unlimited. The aun of the Theatcetus^ 
^the Sophistn and the Parnienides is to Uetcnnine its relatiomi 
'to the ^rinciplei3 of the Eleatics and Horot'litics ; this is 
f eflectetl in the 77icot(rtu,^ by coni>)ating diivctl,>" the principle 
' of an absolute Iwcomitijj, in tlic Sophint by combating directly 
the principle of abstract being, and in tlie PamieniHes ironi- 
I cally by taking up the Eleatic one and showing its tnie rcla- 
' tions. We bave ahvady sijokeu of the Theatcetus; we will 

Gow look for the development of tlie doctrine of ideas in tlie 
'oj}hi»t and Par7Henides. 
Tlie ostensible end of the former of these dialogues is to 
show that the Sophist is really hut a caricature of the philoso- 
pher, but its true end is to establish the reality of phenomena, 
./.tf,, of the not-being, and to discuss 8i>eculatively the relation 
of being and not-being. The doctrine of the Elcatics ende<i 
with the rejection of all sensuous ^knowledge, declaring that 
the multiplicity of things, or the becoming, which wc think we 
perceive, is in reality a mere appearance. In this there was 
clearly a contradiction ; the not-being was absolutely denied, 
(and yet its existence in humnn thought was admitted. Plato 
at once draws attention to this contradiction, showing that a 
deUisive opinion, which gives rise to a false image or repre- 
sentation, is not posBi)>lo upon this theory which rests upon 
the assumption that the false, the not-true, i.e., not-being 
caiuiot even be thought. This, Plato continues, is the great 
difliculty in thinking of not-being, that both he who denies 
, and he who alTlrms its reality is driven to contradict himself. 
For though it is inexpressible and inconceivable either as one 
or as many, stilt, when speaking of it, we must attribute to 
it both being and multiplicity. If we admit that there is such 
a thing as a false opinion, we assume in this vcr}' fact the 
notion of not-being, for only timt opinion can be said to be 
false which supposes cither the not-being to be, or makes 
tliat, which is, not to be. In short, if there actually exists a 
false notion, so does there actually and truly exist a not-being. 
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Afler Plato had thus estahlislied the rcalitj* of not-being, he 
discusses the relation of being and nut-being, i.e., the rela- 
tion of conet*ptions generall3' in their combinations and an- 
titheses. If not-being has no less reality than bei^g, and 
being no more than not-being. If, therefore, e.g., the not-^TBj^ 
is as truly real as Die great, then every conception may in tlie 
same way be apprehended as one side of an antithesis, as 
being and not-being at the same time : It is a V»eing in ref- 
erence to itself, as something identical with itself, but it is 
not-being in reference to every one of the numberless other 
conceptions which can be referred to it, and with which, on 
account of its difference fVom them, it can have notliing in 
common. The conceptions of the same (ravrov) and the differ- 
ent (^arcpov) represent the general form of an antithesis. 
These are the universal ibrmuhe of combination for all con- 
ceptions. This reciprocal relation of conceptions as at the\ 
same time being and not-being, by virtue of which they can ) 
be arranged among themselves, forms the basis of the art I 
of dialectic, which has to judge what conceptions can and 
what cannot be joined together, Plato illustrates this by 
taking the conceptions of being, motion (becoming), and rest 
(existence), and showing from them the results of Uie com- 
bination and reciprocal exclusion of ideas. The conceptions 
of motion and rest cannot well be joined together, though 
both of them may be joined with that of being ; tlie concep- 
tion of rest is therefore in reference to itself a being, but in 
reference to the conception of motion a not-being or different. 
Thus the Platonic doctrine of idca'i, after having in the Thm-K 
tortus attained its gcnei-al foundation in fixing the objectivel 
reality of conceptions, l»ecomcs now still farther developed in 1 
tiie Sophist to a doctrine of the community of conception9,j 
!.€., of their reciprocal subordination and co-ordination. The 
categor)' which conditions these reciprocal relations is that 
of not-being or difference. This fundamental thought of the i 
SophiMy that being is not without not-being and not-being is 
not without being, may be expressed in modem phraseology '^ 
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^thus ; nc'gntion is not not-being but dcterminatcncss, and on 
I the other hand all determinatcness and concrctcness of con- 
ceptions, all afRrraation arises only through negation ; in 
other w<jrds the eanception of contradiction is the soul of a 
ilosophical method. 

The doctrine of ideas appears in the Parmmides as the 
positive consequence and progressive dc%'elopment of the 
Elcatic principle. Indeed in this dialogue, in that Plato 
makes rannetiiiles tlie chief sjjeaker, ho seems willing to 
a1Io\r that his doctrine is in substance that of tlic Elcatic 
sage. True, the fundamental thought of the dialogue — that 
/ the one is not conceivable in its complete singleness without 
the many, nor the many without the one, that each neces- 
sarily presupposes and reciprocally conditions the other — 
\^8tand8 in the most direct contradiction to Eleaticism. Yet 
|Pannenide3 himself, by dividing his |)oem into two parts, and 
/treating in the first of the one and in the second of the many, 
/)>OHlulates an inuer mediation between these two externally 
I so disjointed parts of his philosophy, and in this respect the 
Platonic theory of ideiis might give itself out as the farther 
elucidation, and the true sense of the Parmenideau phiioso- 
Vphizing. This dialectical mediation between the one and the 
not-one or the man^* Plato now attempts in four antinomies, 
which have ostensibly only a negative result in so far as 
they show that contra^lictiona arise both whether the one be 
adopteii or rejected. The [lositive sense of these antinomies, 
tliougli it can be gained only through inferences which Plato 
himself does not expressly utter* but leaves to be drawn tiy 
the rea<ler — is as follows. The first antinomy shows that 
the one is inconceivable as such if it is only apprehended in 
its abstrai^t opposition to the many ; the setrond* tliat in this 
case also the reality of the many is inconceivahle ; the third, 
that the one or the idea cannot be ctjnccivt-Ml as not-being, 
since there can be neither conception nor predicate of the 
absolute not-being, and since, if not^being- is excluded tVom 
all fellowship with being, all becoming and departing, all 
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simnarity and difference, every representation and explana- 
tion of it must also be denied ; and lastly, the fourth affirms 
that the not-one or the many cannot Iw conceived without 
the one or the idea. What now is Plato's aim in this dis- 
cussion of the dialectic relations between the conceptions 
of the one and the many ? Would he use the conception of 
the one only as an example to explain his dialectic method 
with conceptions, or is the discussion of this conception itself 
the %'er3* object before him? Manifestly the latter, or the 
dialogue ends without result and without any inner connec- 
tion of its two parts. But how came Plato to make such a 
8|»ecial investigation of this conception of the one? If we 
bear in mind that the F^leatica had already* perceived the an- 
tithesis of the actual and the phenomenal world in the antith- 
esis of the one and the many, and that Plato himself had also 
regardetl his ideas as the unit}* of the manifold, as the one 
and the same in the many — since he repeatedly uses ^* idea*' 
and **• the one " in the same sense, and places {Rep. VII. 537) 
dialectic in the same rank with the faculty of reducing a 
manifold to unity — then is it clear that the one which \8\ 
made an object of investigation in the Parmenides is the idea 
in its general sense, t.e., in its logical form, and that Plato 
consequently in the dialectic of the one and the many would 
represent the dialectic of the idea and the phenomenal world, 
or in other words would dialectically determine and establish i 
the correct view of the idea as the unity in the manifoldnessJ 
of the phenomenal. In that it is shown in the Parmenides^ 
on the one side, that the many cannot be conccivcil without 
the one, and on the other side, that the one must be some- 
tliing which embraces in itself manifoldness, so have we the 
reatly inference on the one side, that the phenomenal world, 
or ^lejnany ^ has a true being only in so far as it has the one 
or the conception within it, and on the other side, that since 
the conception is not an abstract one but manifoldness In 
unit}*, it must actuallj' have manifoldness in unity In order 
to be able to be in the phenomenal world. The indirect re- 
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suit of the Parmcnides is that matter as the infinitely divisible 
and undetemiined mass has no actuality, but is in relation 
to Uie ideal world a not-being, and though the ideas as the 
true being are manifested in it, j'et the idea itself is all that 
is actual in the appearance or phenomena ; the phenomenal 
world derives its whole existence from the ideal world which 
appears in it, and has being only so far as it has a conception 
or idea for its content. 

4. Positive KxposrriON of the Doctrinr or Ideas. — 
Ideas may be defined according to the ditTerent sides of their 
historical connection, as the common in the manifold, the 
universal in the particular, the one in the many, or the con- 
etant and abiiling in the changing. Subjectively they are 
principles of knowledge which cannot be derived from expe- 
rience, they are the intuitively certain and innate regulators 
of cognition. Objectively Ihoy arc the immut-able principles 
of being and of the phenomenal world, incorporeal and simple 
unities which have no relation to space, and which may be 
predicated of every thing which can in any way be posited as 
self-subsistent. The doctrine of ideas grew originally out 
of the desire to gain a definite conception of the inner essence 
of things, of what things are in tljeniselves, to express by 
thought wliatevcr of being is identical with thought, and to 
comprehend the real world as a harmoniously connected in- 
tellectual world. This desire for scientific knowledge Aris- 
totle cites expressly as the motive to the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. ** Plato," he says (Metaph. XIII. 4), "came to 
the doctrine of ideas because he was convinced of the tiuth 
of the Heraclitic view which regarded the sensible world as a 
ceaseless flowing and changing. His conclusion from this 
was, that if there be a science of any thing there must be, 
besides the sensible, other substances which have perma- 
nence, for there can be no science of the fleeting." It is, 
therefore, the idea of science which demands the reality of 
Ideas, a demand which cannot be met unless Ideas or con- 
ceptions ore also the ground of all being. This is the case 
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with Plato. According to him there can be neither true 
knowledge nor true being without ideas and conceptions 
which have an indc|)cndcnt reality. 

"What now does Plato mean by idea? From what has 
already been said it is clear that he means something more 
than ideal conceptions of the beautiful and the good. An 
idea is founds as the name itself (eSos) indicates, wherever 
a universal conception of a species or kind is found* Hence 
Plato speaks of the idea of a bed, table, strength, health, 
tone, color, ideas of simple relations and jjropcrtics, ideas 
of mathematical figores, and even ideas of not-lwing, and of 
that, which in its essence is merely a contradiction of the 
idea, baseness, and vice. In a word, we may put an idea 
wherever many things may be characterized by a common 
name {Jiep. X. 696) : or as Aristotle expresses it {Met, Xil. 
3), Plato posits an idea for ever}* class of being. In this 
sense Plato expresses himself in the beginning of the Parrne* 
nidet* Farmenides asks the young Socrates what he calls 
ideas. Socrates answers by naming unconditionally tlie moral 
ideas, the ideas of the true, the beautiful, the good, and then 
after a little delay he mentions some physical ones, as the 
ideas of man, of fire, of water ; he will not allow ideas to be 
predicated of that which is only a formless mass, or which 
is a part of something else, as hair, mud, and clay, but in 
this he is answered by Parmcnides, that if he would be ftilly 
imbued with philosophy, he must not consider such things as 
these to be wholly despicable, but should look upon them 
as truly though remotely participating in tiie idea. Here at 
least the claim is asserted that no pro^nnce of being is ex- 
cluded from the idea, that even that which appears most acci- 
dental and irrational is yet a part of rational knowledge, in 
fart that every thing existing may be conceive<l as rational. 

5. TUK RELATION OF IdEAS TO THE PHENOMENAL AVORLD. 

Analogous to the diiTercnt dcQnitions of idea are the differ- 
ent names which Plato gives to the sensible and phenomenal 
world. He calls it the many, the divisible, the unbounded. 
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the undetermined and tneasurelcss, Uie becoming^ the rela- 
tive, great and small, not-being. But in what relation these 
two worlds of sense and of ideas stand to each other is a 
question which Plato has answered neither fully nor consist- 
ently with himself. If, as is moat common, he characterizes 
the relation of things to conceptions as a participation, or 
calls things the copies and adumhnilions, while ideas are the 
archetypes, these metAphorical definitions do not explain, but 
on the contrary merely hide the chief dilBculties in tlie doc- 
trine of ideas. The diflloulty lies in the contradiction which 
grows out of the fact that wliile Plato admits tlie reality of 
the l:>ecoming and of the province of the becoming, he still 
atlli'ma that ideas, which are substances ever at rest and ever 
tlic same, are the only actualities. Now in this Plato is indeed 
formally consistent with himself, in that he characterizes the 
materiel of matter not as a positive substratum but as not- 
being, and guarrls himself with the express afBrmation that he 
does not consider the sensuous as being, hut only as some* 
thing similar to being. (Rep, X. 597.) The position laid 
down in the Parmenkles is also consistent with this, tliat a 
perfect philosophy should look upon the idea as tlie cogniza- 
ble in the phenomenal world, and should follow it out in tiie 
smallest particular until evcrj* part of being should be known 
and all dualism removed. In fine, Plato in many of his ex- 
pressions seems to regard the world of sensation only as a 
subjective appearance, as a product of subjective representa- 
tion, as the result of a confused way of representing ideas. 
In this sense phenomena are entirely dependent on ideas; 
they are nothing but tJie ideas themselves in the form of not- 
being ; the phenomenal world derives its whole existence from 
the ideal world which appears in it. But yet when Plato calls 
Uie sensuous a mingling of the same with the different or the 
not-being (T/m., p. 3.5), when he characterizes the ideas as 
vowels which run through every thing hke a chain (Soph,, 
p. 253), when he himself conceives the possibility- that matter 
might offer op}K}sition to the formative energy of ideas (Ttm,, 
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p. 56), when he speaks or an exil soul of the world {de Leg. 
X. 896), and gives intimations of the presence in the world 
of a principle in nature hostile to God {Polit.^ p. 268), when 
be in the Phcedo treats of the relation between body and soul 
a8 one wholly discordant and malignant, — in all this there is 
evidence enough, even after allowing for the mythical fonn 
of Oie Tim*EHSy and the rhetorical composition which prevails 
in the Pfupdo^ to substantiate the contradiction mentioned 
above. This is most clear in the Timcptis. Plato in this 
dialogue makes the sensible world to be formed by a Creator 
who uses itlcos aa patterns, but posits as a condition of tlie 
creative activity of this Demiurge or Creator a something 
wliich should be apt to receive and exhibit this ideal image. 
This something Plato compares to the matter whicli is fash- 
ioned by the artisan (whence the later name hyle). He char- 
acterizes it as wholly undetermined and formless, but i>osse»«- 
ing in itself an aptitude for every variety of form, an invisible 
and shapeless thing, a something which it is difficult to clwr- 
a<'terize, and which Plato even does not seem inclined very 
closely to describe. In this the actuality of matter is denied ; 
even when Plato makes it equivalent to space it is only the 
^lace, the negative condition of the sensible ; it possesses 
being only as it receives in itself the ideal form. Still matter 
remains the objective and phcnomomil form of the idea : the 
"visible world arises only through the mingling of ideas with 
this substratum, and if matter be metaphysically expressed 
as '* the different," then does it follow with logionl necessity 
in a dialectical diiicussion that it is just as truly lyeing as 
not-being. Plato does not conceal from himself this diffl- 
cnlty. and therefore attempt.^ to represent with comparisons 
and images this presupposition of a hyle which he finds it as 
impossible to do without as to express in an intelligible form. 
If he would do without it he must rise to the conc<*ption 
of an absolute creation, or consider matter as an ultimate 
emanation from the absolute spirit, or else explain it as 
api>earancc only. Thus tlie Platonic system is only a fruit-) 
less struggle against dualism. 
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6. The idea of the Good and the DKirr. — If the tnie 
is exhibited in general conceptions which are so related to 
each other that everj* higher conception embraces and com- 
bines under it several lower, so that any one starting from a 
Bingle idea may cventiially discover all {Mtmo.^ p. 81), thea 
must the sum of ideas form a connected organism and succes- 
sion in which the lower appears as a stepping-stone and prc- 
Buppositioa to a higher. This succession must end in an 
idea which needs no higher idea or presupposition to sustain 
it. This highest idea, the ultimate limit of all knowledge, 
and itseJf the independent ground of all other ideas, Plato 
calls the idea of the good, I'.r., not of moral but of meta- 
physical good. (Ji^p- VII. 517.) 

What this good ia in itself, Plato undertakes to show only 
in images. **In the same manner as the sun,** ho says la 
the Republic (VI, 506), ** is the cause of sight, and the cause 
not merely that objects arc visible but also that they grow 
and are produced, so the good is of such power and beauty, 
..hat it is not merely the cause of science to the soul, but is 
also the cause of being and reality to whatever is the object 
of science ; and as the sun is not itself sight or the object of 
sight but presides over both, so the good is not science and 
truth but IS superior to both, they being not the good itself 
but of a goo<Uy nature." The idea of the good excludes all 
presup|K>sition, in so far as the good has unconditioned worth 
aud lends value to everj- thing else. It is the ultimate ground 
at the same time of knowing and of being, of the perceiver 
and the perceived, of the subjective and the objective, of the 
ideal and the real, though itself exalted above such a distinc- 
tion. (Rep. VI. 508-517.) Plato, however, did not attempt 
a derivation of the remaining ideas from the idea of the good ; 
his course here is wholly an empirical one ; a certain class of 
objects are taken, and hanng been referred to their common 
essence, this latter is given out as their idea. He treated 
individual conceptions so independently, and made each one 
to complete in itself, that it is impossible to find a proper 
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division or establish an immanent continuation of one into 
another. 

It is difficult to say precisely what relation, in the Platonic 
\'iew, this idea of the good, and the itleal world in general, 
bore to the Deity. On the whole it seems clear that Plato 
regarded the two as identical, but whether he conceived this 
highest cause to be a personal being or not is a question 
whtoh hardly admits of a definite answer. The logical result 
of his system would exclude the personality of God. If only 
the universal (the idea) truly exists, then must the only abso- 
lute idea, the Doity, be only the absolute universal ; but that 
Plato was himself conscious of this logical conclusion we can 
hardly afllrm, any more than we can say on the other hand 
that he was clearl}' a theist. For though in numberless 
mythical or popular statements he speaks of God and the 
gods, this only indicates tbat be is speaking in the language 
of the popular religion, and when he apcaks in an accurate 
plulosopliical sense, he only makes the relation of the per- 
sonal deity with the idea a very uncertain one. Most prob- 
able, therefore, is it that this whole question concerning the 
personality of God was not ^-et definitely before him, that he 
took up this idea and defended it in the interests of morality 
against the anthropomorphism of the mythic poets, and that he 
sought to establish it by arguments drawn fi-om the evidences 
of design in nature, and the universal prevalence of a belief 
in a God, while as a philosopher he matle no use of it. 

V. TiiE Pi.ATONic PiiYsics. 1. Nattbe. — ^ The connec- 
tion between the Physics and the Dialectic of Plato lies prin- 
cipally in two points, — the conception of becoming, which 
forms the chief charneteristic of nature, and that of real 
being, which, when apprehended as the good, is the basis of 
ever>" teleological explanation of nature. Since nature be- 
longs to Uie province of irrational sensation it cannot claim 
tiie same accumcy of treatment as is exhibited in dialectic. 
Plato tlierefore applied himself with much less zest to pln'si-N 
cal investigations thou to those of au ethical or dialecticai^ 
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rcharacler, and indeed only attended to them in his later years. 
Only in one dialogue, the Timcpusy do we find any extended 
evoUition of ph^-sical doetrines, and even here Plato seeins 
to have gone to his work with much less than his wonted in- 
dependence, this dialogue being more strongly tinctured with 
p3-thngorean]3m than anj* other of his writings. The di/H- 
cnlty of the Ttmoeus is increased b}' its rajthical form, by 
which the old commentators themselves were puzzled. If 
/we take the first impression that it gives us, it appeal's to 
posit as prior to the creation of the woHd, a Creator (or 
Demiurgus) as moving and reflecting principle, with on the 
one side the ideal world existing immovable as the eternal 
ftrchct3-pe, and on the other side, a chaotic, formless, irregu- 
lar, flnctuating mass, which holds in itself Uie germ of the 
material world, but has no determined character nor sub- 
Btonce. From those two elements the Creator now constructs 
the world-soul, i*.e., the invisible dynamical principle (which 
is, however, conceived as extended in space) of tlie order 
and movement of the world. The Demiurgus spreads out this 
. world-soul like a vast net or frame throughout the entire 
1 space which the world when created is to ocxjupy, dividing 
this space thus into two spheres, xxz., the region of the fixed 
stars and tlie planetar}* heavens, and sub-dividing the second 
into seven smaller circles corresponding to the orbits of the 

(seven planets. The material world, whifh has become actual 
through the arrangement of the chaotic mass into tlie four 
elements* is built Into this frame, and the process thus begim 
Is completed in it« internal 8tructiu*e by the formation of the 
organic world. 

It is difficult to separate the mythical and the philosophical 
elements in this cosmogony of the Ttmaeus^ especially difficult 
to determine how far that which is historical in this constnic- 
tion, the succession of creative nets in time, belongs to the 
^ mere form. The signiHcance of the world-soul is dearer. 
In the Platonic system the soid is, in general, a mean be- 
(tween the ideas and corporeal existence, the medium through 
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which matter Is formed, individuAlized, animated, and gov-\ 
erned ; or, in a word, is raised from disorderly multiplicity/ 
to organic unity and maintained in this condition. In a sim- 
ilar way, with Plato, nuralxT is a mean Jietwecn the idea and 
))honomeua, in so far as through it the totality* of material 
being is brought into the definite quantitative relations of 
multitude, magnitude, figure, parts, |M>8ition, distance, etc., 
— in a woni, articulated arithmetically and geometrically, in- 
stead of existing as a limitless and undilfercntiated mass. 
In the world-soul both these fVmctionB are united. It is the 
universal medium between ideas and phenomena, the great 
world-sihema which on a grand scale forms and articulates 
matter, the mighty world-force by which matter (cj/., the 
heavenly bodies) U kept witlun this order, moved (i*evolved), 
and, through this ordered movement raised to a real copy of 
the idea. The Platonic view of nature, in opi)Osition to th^ 
mechanical explanations of the earlier philosophers, is entirely I 
telcological , and based uix>n the conception of the good. I 
Plato conceives the world as tiie image of the go<xl, as the 
work of divine mmiifioence. Constructed by its Demim*gu8 I 
in accordance with tlie eternal idea it is perfect, the ever- f 
abiding, never-changing image of the good, vitalized and! 
rationalized through the indwelling soul, — infinitely beau-) 
tiful, nay divine. As it is the image of the perfect it is] 
therefore only one, corres[>onding to the idea of the singlel 
all-embracing substance, for an infinite number of worlds isi 
not to be conceived as actual. For the same reason the 
world is spherical, after the most i>erfect and uniform struc- 
ture, which embraces in itself all other forms ; its movement 
is in a circle, because this, by retimiing into itself, is most 
like the movement of reason. The particular points of tlie 
jTinHrjM, the d*^rivation of the four elements, the separation 
of the seven i>lanets according to the nuisical scale, the opin- 
ion that the stars were immortal and heavenly su1>stances, 
the afHrmation that the earth holds an abiding |>osition in the 
middle of the world, a view which subsequently l>ecamo clab- 
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orated to the Ptolemaic system, the reference of all material 
figures to elementary' geometrical forms, tlie division of inani- 
mate natui-c. according to the four elements^ Into beings of 
fire and light (gcKls and demons), and of earth, water, and 
air, the discussions respecting organic nature, and especially 
respecting the construction of the human botly — all these we 
neetl here only mention. Their philosophical worth consists 
'not so much in their material content, — for they rather serve 
to show the entire worthlcssncss of the natural science of 
that age, — as in their fundamental idea, that the world 
should be conceived as the image aAd the work of reasoDf 
as an organism of order, harmony, and beauty, as the good 
actualizing itself. 

2. The Socl. — The doctrine of the soul, considering it 
simply as the basis of moral action, and lea^'ing out of view 
all questions of concrete ethics, is the completion, the ooi>e- 
stonc of the Tlatonic physics. The individual soul possesses 
the same nature and character as the world-soul. It is essen- 
tial to the perfection of the world that it should contain a 
plurality of souls, through which the principle of rationality 
and \'iLality may be pai'ticularized in a plenitude of indi- 
viduals. Tlio soul is in itself indestructible, and by virtue 
of its rationality is of a di\nne natm-e ; it is formed for the 
knowledge of the divine and eternal, for a pure and blessed 
life in the contemplation of the ideal world. But no less 
essential to it is its connection with a material, perishable 
body. A race of [>eri8hablc beings must, for the sake of 
comiileteness in the genera of things, be represented in the 
universe ; and this is accomplished by individual souls tlirough 
their residence in the body. The soul, while it is united to 
the bofly, participates in its movemcnU and changes ; it is, 
Urns, in this respect, related to the pcrisbable, and subject 
to the changing conditions of sensuous life, to the influence 
of sensuous impressions and impulses. It cannot, tUerefoie, 
retain its pure divinity ; it sinks from the heavenly to the 
earthl^^ f^m the Godlike to the |>erishal>lc. In the indi- 
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vidual Boul is exhibited the cx}nnict between the higher pria- 
ciple and the lower ; intellect 'k'ieldfl to the power of senBc ; 
the latent dualism Ixitwecn idoa ami reaUty, which in the 
universe taken as a whole is reduced to unity, finds here, in 
the soul, its eomplet'O actuality. Though on tlic one hand 
the souls rules and restrains the body, it is on the other 
hand just as truly swayed by Uie bwly, bouud down by it to 
the lower sensuous life, to forgetfulness of its nobler origin, 
and to the flnitude of perception and volition. This interac- 
tion of soul and body is mediated througti an inferior, seusu- 
ouH faculty of the soul ; hence Plato distinguishes in Uie soid 
two constituents, the divine and the |>crishn1ile, the rational 
ami Uie irrationaU between which is placed, as a metUating 
link, courage (^/lo;), which, though nobler than sensuous im- 
pulse^ 3ct, simx; it is exhibited by children and even by bnites, 
and often allows itself to be carried awa}- blindly without 
reflection, l>cIongs to man's sensuous uatiut?» and must not be 
confounded with reason. Thus, ac(*ording to the Platonic 
doctrine, the soul, during its connection with the body, is in 
a condition totally inadequate to its nature. Potentially it is 
divine, in possession of tnie knowledge, self-subsiatent, free, 
— aetuaJftf it is precisel}* the reverse, weak, sensuous, subject 
to the influence of its physical nature, cntangknl tJt evil and 
sin by all the disquietudes, impulses, passions^ and conflicts 
which originate in tlie predominance of the sensuous principle, 
in the necessity of physical self-preservation, and in the strug- 
gle for iM>s8ession an<l enjo^^nent. A dim cmjusciousucss of its 
loflier origin, a longing for its home, the ideal world, does in- 
deed remain with it, and manifest itself as love of knowledge, 
enthusiasm for tlie beautiful {Eros)^ and in the endeavor of 
the 8i>irit to become master of the body. But this very long- 
ing shows that the true life of the soul cannot be this present , 
sensuous existence, Imt must lie in a future to be reahzeiU 
only after its separation (Vom the body. The soul which has 
abandoned itself to sensuality is condemned to enter into 
other bodies or even into lower forms of existence from 
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which it is released only when in the course of time it has 
rcturnt^d U) its original piiritv. The {mrc soul which has 
eiwlured nnsoilcd the test of association with the corporeal 
world returns at death immediately to its state of blessed 
rest; then, after a brief i>eriod of enjoyment, it resumes once 
more its life in the Iwd^-. Plato's accounts of these future 

/ states of the soul do not always accord one with another ; 

I the statements of the Phivdrus and Phcedo^ of the EepubUc 
and Ti'mmtJt^ differ in many rcspecte. I'lat^o is, however, 
like the P^-thagoreans, really in earnest in the matter. It is 
really Ids opinion that the progress of the world, the his- 
toiy of the universe, has for its content just this perpetual 
ti'ansition of souls from the hijijhcr to the lower, from the 
di\ine to the human world. The soul is of too noble a 
nature to merely begin with this life and then vanish ; it is 
divine and eternal. It is not, howcvrr, pnro bcinfj, like the 
idea ; it has in itsulf something of •" the other '* ; it is at once 
spiritual and unsi>iritual, free and not free. These two con- 
tradictory t'lenicnts are manifested in that cbanj!:e from the 
superior to the inferior stitte under the fonn of a succession 
in time. The soul exhibits the enigiua of an equal inclina- 
tion toward the ideal and the ficnsuons ; and this enigma is 
solved, according to Plato, by just this do<*trine of the con- 
stitution and destiny of the soul itself. All this appears to 
he very different fVom Socrates. The Socratic postulate that 
man ought not to act from sensuous impulses, but intelli- 
gently, seems to be transformed into a speculative pluloso- 

j pheme which endeavors to explain how the sensuous and 

\ rational arc united in man. But it is just this fact, that the 
whole of Plato's philosophy is concentrated upon thin point, 
I.e., upon the ethical nature and character of the souK which 
proves him to l>e a true disciple of the master who had 
aroused in him this lofty idea of the exaltation of spirit over 
aense. 

VI. Tht. Platootc Ernies. — The main problem of Plato's 
ethics (which is nothing but the practical applicatioa of Im 
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Ujeor>" of ideas), as with the etliics of the other Socratics, is 
to define the highest good, the end which all volition and 
action posit as their goal. From the definition of the summum.) 
boHHtn is detluced the theory of virtue, which iu turn is the 
basis of the doctrine of the state, i.e., of the objective real- 
ization of the good in human society. 

(1) The Jlirfhcst Good. What this supreme aim must be 
is at once evident from the general character of the Platonic 
system. Not life amid the nonentities, mortality, and Wcis^ 
sitndes of sensuous existent^, but exaltation to the ideal, to ' 
the only true being, is both in iUelf and for man Uiat which ' 
is absolutely good. The souVs problem and vocation is to , 
flee from the internal and external evils of sense, to purify 
and free itself from the influences of the l>ody, and to strive 
to become pure, upright, and thus godlike ( Thereteitis ; 
Phmlo). The wa3* to attain this is to withdraw the mind 
from sensuous conceptions and desires, and direct it upon 
that cognition of the truth which reflection alone can give, — \ 
in a word, upon phili^sophy. Philosophy is with Pato as | 
with Socrates, not something purely theoretical, but the | 
it'tuni of the soul to its true nature, a spiritual regeneratiou ' 
in which the soul regains its lost knowledge of the ideal , 
world, and thus the consciousness of its own higher origin, 
of its original superiority to the sensuous world. In philoso- 
phy the mind piirilies itself from all admixture of sense : it 
comes to itself and re-obtains ttiat freedom and rest of which^ 
its immersion in the material had deprived it. Such being 
Hato's conception of the highest good, it was natural that 
be shouhl vehemently oppose the hedonism of tlie Sophistic- 
CjTennios. The Gorgias and Philehna are especially de- 
voted to the refutation of their views. In these dialogues 
be endeavors to prove that pleasure is something insubstan- 
tial and indefinite, which can give to life neither order nor 
harmony ; that it is altr>gethcr relative since it can readily 
be transformed into pain, and induces pain just in proi>ortion 
to its own intensity ; and that it is a contradiction to place 
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pleasure, which in iteelf is worthless^ above the power and 
wtue of the soul. Yet on the other hand, Plato no more in 
his practical than in his theoretical philosophy approved of 
the Cynic-^Iegaric abstraction whtch would rccogni/.e noth- 

^ing positive except cognition^ no concrete spiritual activity, 
no 8|)ecial science or art, nor any refinement of life through 
pleasure. The concrete sciences and arts, and those kinds 
of pleasure which do not impair the harmony of the spiritual, 
those pure, painless, passionless, innocent ih-iight»s w hich s{)ring 
from the contemplation of spiritual and natural beauty, have 
their proper sphere as well as pure philosophy. The good is 
not a hfe of mere knowledge or mere jileasurc, but the unity 

I of the two ; yet it ie a life in whicli knowledge predominates, 
since it is the element through which volition and action are 
reduced to rationaUtj', order, and measure, A certain vacil- 
lation in Plato's opinions in regard to the highest good must 
not» however, be overlooked. Aa sensuous existence is for 
him, at one time, a pure nonentity, the mere disturbance 
and distortion of ideal being, and at another a beautiful 
copy of the ideal archct^-pe ; so in tlie ethics we |)eK'eive 
sometimes a tendency towards a purelj* ascetic view of sense 
as the source of sin and evil (Phffdo)^ and at others, a more 
positive view (Symposium; Philebits) which considers a life 
without pleasure to be too abstract, monotonous, and spirit- 
less, and therefore permits the beautiful to maintain a posi- 
tion coordinates with the good. 

2- ViBTUE. — In his theor}* of virtue, Plato is at first wholly 
Socratic. He holds fast to the opinion that it is knowledge 
{Protagoras), and therefore teachable (Meno) ; and as to 
its unity^ though it follows from his later dialectical investi- 
gations that the one can be manifold, or the manifold one, 
and tliat, therefore, virtue must both be regarded as one, and 
also as many, he nevertheless emphasizes ]trominently the 
unit}' and connection of all \-irtues, and is fond of painting, 
especially in the introductory dialogues, some single virtue 
as comprising in itself the sum of all the rest. Plato follows 
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part tbe fborfcM drnsioo of Tirtoee, u popa- 
1«riy made; and onlf ia tiie Republic (R'. 441) docs be 
■ttfinp* a sdcsttte deriraXioii of them, by referring to each 
of the three facnlCiea of tbe •ool 'its appropriate virtue. The 
virtue of the reasoo be calls pradeDoe or widdom, the direct- 
ing or meaanring virtue, Binoe nason mast govern the soul ; 
tbe Ttrtxie of the heart is valor, the helpmeet of reason, or ' 
it is tbe heart imboed with true knowletlge, which in the : 
atnggle against pleasure and pain, desire and fear, asserts 
itself to be the oorrect judge of that which ought or ought not ' 
to be feared ; the virtue of sensuous desire, whose function is 
to restrain this within its propter limits, is temperance ; and« 
lastly, that %*irtue to which belong the due regulation and 
mutual adjustment of the several powers of the souU and 
which, therefore, constitutes the bond and the unit^* of the 
three other virtues, is justice. 

In this last conception, that of justice, all the elements of 
moral culture meet together and centre, exhibitii»g i\w. momi 
life of the individual as a perfect whole, and then, by requir- 
ing an application of the same principle to communities, Uie 
moral consideration is advantvd l^eyond the narrow cirrle of 
individual life. Thus is established the whole of the moral i 
world — Justice "in great letters," the moral life in its com- 
plete totalitA', is the state. In this is first realized the de- 
mand for tbe complete liarmony of tbe human life. In and"] 
through the state comes the complete elaboration of matter' 
for the reason. 

3. The State. — The Platonic state is generally regarded! 
as an ideal or chimera, which it is impraetit'able to realixe) 
among men. This view of the case has even been ascrilnnl to 
Plato, and it has been said that in his RcpubHr. he attempted 
to sketch only a fine ideal of a state constitution, while in 
the Laics he trace<l out a practicable philosophy of tlic Ktate 
from the standpoint of the common consciousness. But in 
the flrst place, this was not Plato's own opinion. AUhou;rh 
be acknowledges Umt the state he describes cannot be found 
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OH oarth, and is only a heavenly archeh'pe mlapt^Ml merely 
to the instruftion of the philosopher (IX. 5y:i). still he de- 
mands that efforts should be made to realize it here, and he 
even attempts to show the conditions and means under which 
such a Htut« could be made actual, by adapting its particular 
institutions to counteract the defects arising from the ditferent 
characters and temperaments of men. A constitution, disso- 
ciated from the idea, could only appear untnie to a philoso- 
pher likcQ'lato, who saw the actual and the true only in the 
( idea i) and the common view which supposes that he wrote 
his Republic in the ftill consciousness of its impracticability, 
mistakes entirely' the standpoint of the Platonic philosophy. 
Still farther the question whether such a state as tlie Plat':>nic 
is attainable and the best, is in itself idle and irrelevant. 
The Platonic state is tlie Grecian idea of a state presented 
in the form of a narrative. Uut the idea, that which is 
rational in the world's history, — since it is absolutely actual, 
that in the existent which is essential and uecessarj', — is no 
inane and impotent ideal. The truly ideal is not to be actual, 
but is actual, and the only actual ; if an idea were too good 
for existence, or the empirical actuality too bad for it, then 
were this a fault of the ideal itself. Plato has not given him- 
/'self up merely to al>3tract tlieories ; the philosopher cannot 
I transcend his age, but can only see and grasp it in its true 
VsigniUcance. This Plato has done. His 6tand|K>int is his 
^own age. He looks u\)oi\ the |K)litical life of the (Ji-eeks as 
/"then existing, and it is this life, exalted to its idea, which 
I forms the real content of the Platonic Republic, Plato has 
VJiere represented Greek morality on its substantial side. If 
Uie Platonic Republic seems i>romiuently an ideal which can 
never be realized this is owing much less to its ideality than 
to the defects of the political life of the ancients. The most 
prominent charaotc'ristic of the Hellenic conwption of the 
state, before the Greeks began to fall into unbridled licen- 
tiousness, was the constraint tlirown qpon personal subjective 
Ih^edom, in the sacritlce of ever}' individual interest to the 
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absolute sovereignty of the state. With Plato also, the state! 
is all in all. Ilis political institutions, so loudly ridiculed 
by the ancients, are only the undeniable consequences follow- 
ing from the very idea of the Grecian state, which in distinc- 
tion from the modern state, allowed neither to the individual 
citizen nor to a corporation, any lawful sphere of action inde- 
pendent of itself. It did not recognize the principle of sub- 
jective freedom ; and it is just this non-recognition of the 
subject, wliicb Plato, in opposition to the ruinous tendencies j 
of his age, made the fundamental principle of his state. 

Tlie grand feature of the Platonic state is, as has l>een.saidi^l 
the sacrifice of the individual to the universal state, the re-j 
ductioD of moral to political virtue. Pluto desires that social 
ethics shall l)cconic universal and attain a firmly established 
existence ; sense must everj'where be restrained and subor- 
dinated to intelligence. But if this is to be accomplished, ' 
a universal, i.e., a political, authority must undertake the 
education of all in virtue, and the preservation of good 
morals, and all individual self-will and seini^hticss must be^ 
Bul)ordinate<l to the common will and the conmion good. The\ 
sensuous principle in man is so mighty that it can be ren- 
dered powerless only by the superior strcuglli of social insti- ' 
tutions, through the su[)pre6sion of all scEflsh activity for / 
private ends, and the merging of the individual in the uni- 
versal. Only in this way is virtue, and thus true blessedness 
possible. Virtue must be reuliiicd first in the state and then 
in the individtial citizen. Hence the severity and rigor of. 
the Platonic theor}* of the state. In a perfect state all things, 
joy and sorrow, and even eyes, cars, and hands, must be 
common to all, so that the social life would Imj as it were the 
life of one man. This perfect uuiversahty and unity, can 
only be actualized when every thing individual und particular 
falls away. Private property ami domestic life (in place of 
which comes a community of goods and of wives), education 
and instruction, the choice of rank and profession, the arts 
and sciences, all these must be subjected and placed under 
6 
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the exclusive and absolute control of the state. The indi- 
.vidual may lay claim only to that happiness which holongs 
'to him as a constituent clement of the state. From this point 
Plato goes down into the minutest particulars, and gives the 
closest directions resi^ecting g^-mnasties and music, which 
form the two means of culture of the higher ranks ; respect- 
hig the study of mathematics, and philosophy, the choice of 
atringed instruments, and the proper measure of vei-se ; re- 
I spccting bodily exercise and the service of women in war ; 
respecting mairiage settlements, and the age at which any 
one should study dialectic, marry, and l>eget children. The 

(state with him is only a great educational establishment, a 
fkmily in the mass. — Lyric poetry he would allow only under 
the ins{)ection of competent judges. Epic and dramatic poe- 
try, even Homer and Ilesiod^ should he banishe<l from the 
state, since thej* rouse and lead astray tlie passions, ami give 
unworth}* representations of the gods. Exhibitions of physi- 
cal degeneracy or weakness should not be tolerated in the 
Platonic state ; deformed and sickly infants should be aban- 
doned, and food and attention should l>e denied to the siek. 
— In all this we (Ind the chief antithesis of the ancient to the 
modern state. Plato did not recognize the will and choice 
of tlie individual, and yet the ijulividual has a right to demand 
this. The prohlcm of the modem state luis been to unite 
these two sides, to briijg the universal end and the |)articular 
aims of the indivi<lual int-o hanuony, to reconcile the highest 
possililc freedom of the conscious individual will, with the 
highest possible supremacy of the state. 
/ The political institutions of the Platonic state are decidedly 
^ oj-istocratic. Grown up in opposition to the extravagances 
of the Athenian democracy, Plato prefers an absolute mon- 
/krehy to every other constitution, though this should have as 
I its absolute ruler only the perfect philosojjher. It is a well- 
known expression of his, that the state can only attain its 
end when philosophers become its rulers, or when its present 
rulers have prosecuted their studies so far and so accurately, 
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that they can unite philosophy with a superintendence of 
pablic afloirs (V. 473). His reason for claiming that the 
sovereign power should be vested only in one, is the fact that 
vety few are endowed with political wisdom. This ideal of^ 
an absolute ruler who should bo able to govern the state per- 
fectly, Plato abandons in tiie Ixtws^ in which work he shows 
his preference for a mixed constitution, embracing Iwth a^ 
monarchical and a democratic element. From the aristo- 
cratic tendency of the Platonic state, follows farther the 
sharp division of ranks, and the total exclusion of the third 
rank from a proper political life. In reality Plato makes but 
two classes in his state, the subjects and the sovereign, an- 
alogous to his twofold psychological division of sensible and 
intellectual, mortal and immortal ; but as in psychology* he 
had introduced a middle term, spirit, to stand between hia 
two di\'i8ions there, so in the state he brings in the railitarj' 
class between the ruler and those intended to suj^ply the 
physical wants of tlic communit}'. We have thua three 
ranks, that of tlie ruler, corresponding to the reason, that 
of Uie warrior, answering to the heart (courage), and that 
of the craftsman, which is made parallel to appetite or sen- 
suous desire. To these tliree ranks belong three separated 
ftinctions : to the first, that of legislation and cai'ing for the 
general good ; to the second, that of defending the common- ' 
wealth from attacks of ea:temal foes ; and to the third, the J 
car© of separate interests and wants, as agriculture, me-^ 
chanics, etc. From each of these three ranks and its func- 
tions the state derives a peculiar ^^rtue — wisdom from the 
ruler, braverr from the warrior, and temperance from the 
craftsman, so far as he lives in obedience to his rulers. In 
tlie proper union of these three virtues is found the Justit* of 
the state, a virtue which U thus tlie sum of all other virtues. 
Plato pays little attention to the lowest rank, that of the \ 
eraflsman, who exists in the state only as means. He hold I 
that it was not necessary to give laws and care for the rightay 
of this portion of the community. The separatioa between the 
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ruler and the warrior is not so broad, Plato suffers these two 
ranks to interpenetrate each other, and analogous to his origi- 
nal psyoholf>giL'ul division, as though the reason were but 
courage in its highest development, he makes the oldest and 
the best of the warriors rise to tlie dignity and power of 
rulers. The education of its warriors should therefore l>c a 
chief care of the state, in order that their spirit, though 
losing none of its i>eculiar energy-, ma^* yet be imbued with 
reason. The best endowed b^* nature and enltiu^ amon^ the 
warriors, ma^' be selected at the age of thirty, and put ut>on 
a course of careful training. When he has reached the age 
of fifly and looked upon the idea of the good, he may be 
Ixtund to actiialize Uiis arebctypc in the state, provided 
always that every one wait his turn, and spend his remaia- 
ing time in philosophy. Only thus can the slate be raised to 
the unconditioned rule of reason under the 8upremac3" of the 
good. 
j Vn. Retrospect. — With Plato Greek philosophy reached 
Vthe highest point of its devclopnu'nt. The Platonic system 
jyls the first complete construction of the entire natural and 
\L Bpiritunl universe in accorrlanee with one single pliiloyophical 
Vyj>rinciple ; it is the t3*pe of all higher s{>eeuIatton, of all meta- 
'\phy8ical as well as ethical idealism. Based upon the com- 

(poratively simple foundation laid by Socrates philosophy 
here for the first time attained a complete realization ; here, 
with Plato, the spirit of philosophy elevated itself to that full 
Belf-consciousness. which wnth .Socrates was only a dim, un- 
certain instinct. Plato's soaring genius was required to com- 
pletely realize that for which Socrates had prepared the way, 
/ I But at the same time Plato placed philosophy in an idealistic 
I opposition to the given actualit}-, which, springing more fW)m 
I his individual character and surroundings than from the na- 
ture of the Greek mind, needed to be supplemented by a 
''realistic view of things. This was supplied by Aristotle. 
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the old Acjiclemy we find no spirit of invention, and 
with few excei>tions, no movements of progress, but rather 
a gradunl retroj^rcssion of Uic Platonic philosophizing. After 
the death of Plato, Speusippus, his nephew and disciple, 
taught in the Academy during eight years. lie was suc- 
ceeded by Xenocratea, after whom came Polcmo, Crates, and 
Grantor. It was a time in which schools for higher culture 
were established, and the older teacher yielded to his younger 
successor the post of instruction. The gouural characteristics 
of the old Academy, so far as can be gatheretl from the scanty 
accounts concerning it, were great attention to learning, the 
prevalence of IMhagorean elements, espeeially the doctrine 
of number, and lastly, the reception of fantastic and deraon- 
ological notions, among which the worship of the stars played-/ 
a part. The prevalence of the PAibngorean doctrine of num- 
ber in the later instructions of the Aca4lemy, gave to mathe- 
matical sciences, particularly arithmetic and astronomy, a 
high place, and at the same time assigned to tlie doctrine of) 
idea^ a miich lower position than Plato had given it. Subse- 
qacntly, the attempt was made to get back to the unadul- 
terated doctrine of Plato. Crantor is said to be the first editorj 
of the Platonic writings. 

As PUito was the only true Soc-ratic, so was Aristotle the 
only genuine di9cii)le of Plato, tliough oflen accused 1)3* his 
fellow-disciplefl of l>eing unfaithful to his master's principles. 

We pass on at once to him, witliout stopping now to inquire 
into his relation to Plato, or the advance which he made be- 
yond his predcoeasorf since these points will come np l>efore 
us in the exposition of the Aristotelian philosoph}'. (See 
Sect. XVI., lU. 1.) 
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ARISTOTLE. 

3fi i - 3 2 2- 

I. Life AAT> Writings OF Aristotlb. — Aristotle was born 
385 B.C. at Stagira, a Greek colony in Thrace. His father, 
Nicomachus, was a ph3'siciau, and the friend of Amyntas, 
king of Mace<lonia, The fonner fact may have had its influ- 
ence in dotermiriing the scientific tendencies of the eon, and 
the latter may have procured his subsequent summons to the 
Macedonian court. Aristotle at a very early age lost both 
his parents. In hi.s seventeenth year he CArae to Plato at 
Athens, and continued with htm twenty* years. On account 
of his indomlLaMe zeal for study, Plato named him ** the 
Reader," and said, upon comparing him with Xenocrates, 
that the latter required the spur, the fonner the bit. Among 
the many charges made against liis character, most prominent 
arc those of jealous\' and ingratitude towards his master, but 
most of the anecdotes in which tliese charges arc enilxKlied 
merit little credence. It is certain that Aristotle, afler the 
death of Plato, stood in friendly relations with Xenocrates ; 
still, as a writer, he can hardly be absolved from a certain 
want of friendship and regard towards Pluto and his pluloso- 
phy, though all this can be explained on psychological 
grounds, AiV-r Plato's deatli, Aristotle went with Xenocrates 
to IIermias» t^Tant of Atarneua, whose sister Pythias he mar- 
ried after Ilemiias had fallen a ■i'ictim to Persian treachery. 
After tlic death of P^jlhias he is said to have married his con- 
cul>inc, IIerj>yl]is, who wns the mother of his son Nicomachus. 
In Uxe year 343 he was callctl by Pliilip of Macedon, to take 
tltu charge of the education of hia son Alexander, tlien 
thirteen years old. Both fatlier and son honored him 
highly, and the latter, with royal muniticcncc, subsequently 
supported liim in his studies. When Alexander went to 
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Persia, Aristotle betook himself to Athens, and taught in tho\ 
Lyceum, the only gj'mnosiuin then vacant, since Xenocratos | 
had possession of the Academy, and Uie Cynics of the Cyao-J 
Barges. From the shzidy walks {irtptvarot) of the Lyceum, inx 
which Aristotle was accustomed to walk and expound his) 
philosophy, his school received the name of the Peripatetic. ' 
Aristotle is said to have spent his mornings with his moru 
mature disciples, exercising them in the profoundest questions 
of philosophy*, wliile his evenings were occupied with a greater 
2iuml>er of pupiltj in more general and preparatory instruc- 
tion. The former investigations were called acroamatic, the 
latter exoteric. lie abode at Athens, and tauglit Uiirtecn 
years, and then, after the death of Alexunder, whose dis- 
pleasure he had incurred, he is said to have been accused by 
the Athenians of impiety towards the gods, and to have fled 
to Chalcis, in order to escape a fate similar to that of Socrates. 
He died in the 3*car 322 at Chalcis, in Eubcca. 

Aristotle loft, a vast number of writings, of which the 
smaller (jxThaps a sixth), but unquestionably the more im- 
portant portion Imve come down to us, tliough in a fonn 
which admits of man}' doubts and objections. Tlie story of 
Strabo alxiut the fate of the Aristotelian writings, and the 
injury which they suffered in a cellar at Scepsis in Troaa is 
confessedly a fable, or at least limited to the original manu- 
scripts ; but the fVagmentary and descriptive form of many 
among them, and especially of the most important (o,.g., the 
Metaphysk)^ the fact that scattered jxirtions of one and the 
same work (e.^., the Ethics) are repeatedly found in ditferent 
treatises, the irregulai-ities and etriking contradictious in one 
and the same treatise, the disagreement found in other par- 
ticulars among different works, and the distinction made by 
Aristotle himself between acroamatic and exoterical writings, 
all this gives reason to believe that we have, for tlie most 
part, before us only his oral lectures written down, and sub- 
B»quently edited by his scholars. 
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II. GcNKRAL Character and Division of the Aristote- 
lian Philosophy. — "With Plato, philosophy had been na- 
/tional in both ita form and content, but with Aristotle it loses 
Uts Hellenic peculiarity, and becomes universal in scope and 
Inieaning ; the Platonic dialogue changes into barren prose ; a 
rigid, technical language takes the place of the mythical and 
/poetical dress ; the tliinking wldch had been with Plato intui- 
/tive, ia with Aristotle discnrsivo ; the immediate intiiition of 
' reason in the former, becomes reflection and conception in the 
^latter. Turning away fVom the Platonic unity of all being, 
j /Aristotle prefers to direct his attention to the manifoldncss of 
I the phenomenal ; he seeks the idea only in its concrete ac- 
1 tuatization, and consequently grasps the particular far more 
^ prominently in its iK'culiur determinalcncss and reciprocal 
vli^fcrences, than in its connection with the idea. He em- 
A)race8 with equal interest the facts given in nature, in hia- 
Ltory. and in the inner life of man. But he ever tends toward 
/the individiinl. he must over have a fact given in order to 
/ develop his thought upon it ; it is always the empirical, the 
/ actual, which solicits and guides his speculation ; his whole 
j philosaplvy is a description of the facts given, and only meiila 
1 the name of a philoso[)hy l>ecause it comprehends the empiri- 
\ cal in its totaUty and synthesis, because it has carried out its 
V induction to the fai-thest extent. Only because he is the ab- 
( solute empiric*ist may Aristotle be called the tnioat philosopher. 
This character of the Aristotelian philosophy explains at 
the outset its enejx'lopedic tendency, inasnmeh as every 
thinp; given in ex])oricnce is equally worthy of rejjard and inves- 
tigation. Aristotle is thus the foujider of many dei>artments 
of science unknown before him ; he is not only tiic father of 
logic, l)Ut also of natural histoty, empirical psychology', and 
the science of rights. 

This devotion of Aristotle to the given facts will .also ex- 
plain hia predominant inclination towards physics, for nature 
is the most immediate and actual. Connected also with this 
is the fact that Aristotle is the first among philosophers who 
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gave to histor>' and its tendencies an accurate attention. 
Tbe first l>ook of the Metaphygic is also the first attempt at 
a history of philosophy, as his PoiUics is the first critical 
account of the different historical states and constitutions. 
In both those cases he brings out liis own theorj* only as a 
deduction from historical datay basing it in the former case 
upon the works of his predecessors, and in tlie latter case 
upon the constitutions which lie before htiu. 

It is clear that according to this, the method of Aristotle 
must be a different one (Vom that of Plato. Instead of pro- 
ceeding like the latter, sjTithetically and dialectically, he 
pursues for the most jiart an analytic and regressive (course, 
that is, going backwani from the concrete to its ultimate 
ground and determination. While Plato would take his 
standpoint in the idea, in order to explain from this |iosition 
and set in a clearer light that which is given and empirical, 
Aristotle on the other hand, starts with that which is given, 
in order to find and exhibit the idea in it. His methoil is, 
hence, induction ; that is, the derivation of certain jirinciplea 
and maxims from a sum of given facts and phenomena ; his 
mode of procedure is, usually, argument, an impartial bal- 
ancing of facts, phenomena, circumstances and possibilities. 
He appears to be for the most part only a thoughtful ob- 
Berver. Renouncing all claim to universality and necessity 
in his results, he is content to have brought out that which 
Las an approximate tnith, and the highest degree of proba- 
bility. He often affirms that science does not simply relate 
to the changeless and necessary*, but also to that whicii ordi- 
naril}' takes place, that being alone excluded from its prov- 
ince, which is strictl}' accidental. Philosoph}', consequently, 
luis with him the character and worth of a computation of 
probabilities, and his mode of exposition assumes not unfre- 
quently the form of a hesitating deliberation. Hence tliere 
is in liira no ti*ace of tlie Platonic ideals ; hence, also, his re- 
pugnance to a glowing and poetic style in philosophy, a 
repugnance which, while it induces in Imu a fixed, philo- 
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sophical terminology, also frequently leads him to mistake 
and misrepresent the opinions of his predecessors. Hence, 
also, in whatever ho treated, his thorough adherence to the 
at'tual faets. 

Connected, in fine, with the empirical character of the 
Aristotelian philosophizing, is the fragmentary form of his 
>vritings, and their want of a systematic division and arrange- 
ment. Proceeding always fix)m particular to particular, he 
considers every proWnce of the actual by itself, and makes it 
the subject of a separate treatise ; but he, for the most part, 
fails to indicate the lines by which the different parts are 
united and comprehended in a systematic whole. Thus he 
founded a number of co-ordinate sciences, each one of which 
has an imlcpendent btt:5i3, but he fails to give us Uic highest 
science whidi embraces them all. It is sometimes afflrmed 
that all his writings follow the idea of a whole ; but in their 
procedure there is such a want of all systematic connection, 
and evciy one of his writings is a monograpli so thoroughly 
independent and complete in itself, that we arc somotiraes 
puzzled to know what AristoUe himself received as a part of 
philosrvphy, and what he excluded. "VVe arc never furnished 
Willi au independent scheme or outline, we rarely find definite 
results or summary explanations. Even the diflercnt divisions 
of philosophy which he gives, \Tir^' essentially from one 
another. At one time Ive divides science into theoretical and 
practical, at another, he adds to these two a poetical creative 
science, while still again l»e speaks of Uie three parts of sci- 
ence, ethics, physics, and logic. At one time he divides the- 
oretical philosopli}* into logic and physics, and at another into 
theology, mathematics, and physics. But uo one of these 
divisions has he expressly given as the basis on which to 
represent his S3'8tera ; he himself places no value upon this 
method of division, and, indeed, openly declarea himself op- 
posed to it. It IS, therefore, only fur the sake of uniformity 
that we can give the preference here to the threefold divisioa 
of philosophy as already adopted by I*lato. 
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m. Logic and Metapfitsic. 1. Natctie anb Rslatiow 
OF TiiE Two. — The word nictapbysic was first employed by 
the Aristotelian commentators. Plato had used the term 
dialectic, and Aristotle had characterized the same thing as 
'* first philosophy," while he calls physics the ''second phi- 
losophy." The relation of this first philosophy to the other 
sciences Aristotle determines in the following way. Every 
science, he sa^s, must haA'O for investigation a determined 
proWncc and parti<'ular form of heinj:^, but none of these sci- 
ences reaches the conception of being itself. Hence there is 
needed a science wliich shall investigate that which the other 
sciences take up hypotJietically, or tlirougli cxi>erience. This 
is done by the ** first philosophy " which has to do with being 
as such, while the other sciences relate only to dotenuined and 
concrete being. The metaphysic, which is this science of 
being and its primitive grounds, is the Jir&t philosophy, since 
it is presupposed by every other discipline. Thus, says Aris- 
totle, if there were onl}' a physical substance, tlicn would 
physics be the first and the only philosophy,, but if there be 
an immaterial and unmoved essence which is the ground of 
all being, then must there also bo an antecedent, and because 
it is antecedent, a universal philosophy. The first ground of 
all being is God, whence Aristotle occasionally gives to the 
first philosophy the name of theologj-. 

It is di/ficult to determine the relation between this '* first 
philosophy" as the science of the ultimate ground of things, 
and that science which is ordinarily termed the logic of Aris- 
totle, and which is exhibited in the writings bearing the name 
of the OrganoH. Aristotle himself has not accurately exam- 
ined the relations of these two sciences, the reason for which 
is doubtless to be found in the incomplete form of the Meta- 
physic. But since he has embraced them both under the same 
name of logic ; since the investigation of the essence of 
things (VII. 17), and the doctrine of ideas (XIII. 5), are 
expressly called logical ; since he repeatedly attempts in tlie 
MeUxphysic (Book IV.) , to establish the logical principle of 
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contmdictton as on absolute presupposition for all thinking 
and siwaking and philosophizing, and employs the method of 
argument belonging to that science which has to do with the 
essence of things (III. 2, IV. 3) ; and since, in fine, the cat- 
egories to which he had already devoted a separate book in 
the Organon are also discussed again in the Metaphijsfc (Book 
V.)' it follows that this much at least may be afllnned with 
certainty, that he would not absolutely separate the investiga- 
tions of the Orfjanon from those of the Metaphysic^ and that 
he would not approve the ordinary division of formal logic 
and metnphysic, although he has omitted to show their inner 
connection. 

2, Iaxjic. — Tlie great problem both of the logical faculty 
and also of Irjgic both as science and art, is to fonn and judge 
of syllogisms, and through syllogisms to be able to establish 
a proof. Syllogisms, however, arise from propositions, and 
propositions fn>m conceptions. From this point of view, 
which arises from the very nature of the case, Aristotle baa 
in the dilTerent books of the Organon discussed the details of 
his theory of logic and dialectic. The first treatise in the 
Organon is that containing the categories^ a work which treat* 
of the universal determinations of being, and is the fii-st at- 
tempt at an ontology*. Of these categories Aristotle enumer- 
ates ten ; sobstanw, magnitude, qualit}', relation, the where, 
the when, position, possession, action, and passion. The 
second treatise (De Interprctati&ne) investigates speech as the 
expression of thought, and discusses the doctrine of the 
parts of speech, pixipositions and judgments. The third con- 
sists of the ** Analytics" which show how conclusions may be 
referred back to their principles and arranged in accordance 
with their premises. The first Analytic contains in two lx>ok8 
the general theor)' of the syllogism. S3llogisms are accord- 
ing to their content and aim either apodictic, which possess a 
certain and incontrovertible truth, or dialectic, which are 
directed toward that which may l>e diHpute<l and is pn)bable, 
or, finally, sophistic, which lead deceptively to incorrect con- 
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cliif^iionfl. Tho doctrine of apodiotic syllojp.sma anci tlius of 
proofs is given in tlie two books of the second Anah/tic^ that 
of dialectic is furnished in the eight books of llie Topic^ and 
that of sophistic in the treatise concerning ** Sophistical 
Proofs." 

A detailed statement of the Aristotelian logic would be 
familiar to every nne. since the formal representations of this 
science onlinarily given, employ for the most part only the 
material furnished by Aristotle. Kant has remarked, that 
since the time of the Grecian sage, logic has made neither 
progress nor retrogression. Only in two points has the for- 
mal logic of our time advanced beyond that of Aristotle ; 
firtit, in adding to the categorical syllogism* which was the 
only one Aristotle had in mindt the hypotheti(*al and disjunc- 
tive, and second, in adding the fourth to the first three figjares 
of the syllogism. But the incompleteness of the Aristotelian 
logic, wliich might be pardoned in the foundation of the 
science, still remains, and its thoroughly empirical method 
not only still continues, but has even been exalted to a prin- 
ciple by means of the an- Aristotelian antithesis between the 
form of a thought and its content. Aristotle, in reality, only 
attempted to collect the logical facts in reference to the for- 
mation of propositions, and the method of syllogisms ; he has 
given in his logic only the natural history of finite thinking. 
However highly we may rate tlie correctness of his abstrac- 
tion, and the clearness with which he brings into conscious- 
ness the logical operation of the understanding, we must 
make equally conspicuous with this the want of all scientLfic 
derivation and foundation. The ten categories which he, as 
already remarked, has discussed in a separate treatise, he 
simply mentions, without furnishing any ground or principle 
for this enumeration ; that there arc this numl>er of categories 
is only a matter of fact to him, and he even cites thera differ- 
ently in different writings. In the same way also he takes 
np the figures of the syllogism empirically ; he considers 
them only as forms and relations of formal thought, and 
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remiitiis thus within the province of the logic of tho nnder- 
etanding, although he declares the syllogism to be the only 
form of science. Neither in his Metaphysic nor in his Physics 
does he apply the rules of formal inference which he develops 
in the Orgctnouy clearly proving that he has nowhere in bis 
system properly elaborated either his categories or his anal>'tic j 
his logical invcstij^atious do not influence generally the de- 
velopment of his philosophical thought, but have for the most 
l>art only the value of a prcliniinar}- investigation of language. 

3. Metai'IIYSIC. — Among nil the Aristotelian writings, the 
Metaphysic is least entitled to l>e called a oonnecttnl whole; 
it is only a collection of sketches, which, though they follow 
ft ceilain fundamental idea, utterly laek inner mediation and 
perfect development. We may distinguish in it seven distinct 
groups. (1) Criticism of tlie previous philosophic systems 
from the standpoint of the four Aristotelian principles, Book 
I. (2) Exposition of the npories or philosophical prelimi- 
muy questions, III. (3) The principle of contradiction, IV. 
(4) Definitions, V. (y) Examination of the conception of 
essence {ovtria) and intelligiljle being (the ti ^v <Twu) or the 
conception of matter (vXrf) , form (etSov), and that which arises 
from the connection of these two {<rvvoKw)y VU,, VIII. (6) 
Potentiality and actuality, IX. (7) The Divine Spirit moving 
all, but itself unmoved^ XII. (8) To these we may add the 
polemic against the Platonic docti'inc of ideas and numbers^ 
whit?h runs through the whole Metapliyak^ but is especially 
can-ied out in Books XIII. and XIV. 

(1) The Aristotelian Criticism of the Platonic Doctrine of 
Ideas. — In Aristotle's antagonism to the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas, we must seek for the specific difference between the 
two systems, a difference which Aristotle avails himself of 
every op^wrtunity (especially Metaph, I. and XIII.) to ex- 
press. Plato had beheld all actuality in tlie idea, but tlie 
idea was to him a rigid truth, which had not yet become iu- 
terwoveu with the life and tlie movemcut of existence. Such 
a view, however, had this difficulty ; the idea, however litUo 
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Plato would have it so, found standing over against it in 
imlepeudent bting the phenonjenal world, wliilc it furnished 
no principle on which the being of the plicnomenal world 
could be affirmed. This Aristotle recognizes, and charges 
upon PlatOf that his ideas were only ^^ immortalized things 
of sense," iVom which the being and l>ecoming of the sensible 
could not be exjjlained. In order to avoid this consequence, 
he himself makes out au original reference of mind to phe- 
nomena, aflirming that the relation of the two is that of the 
actual to the possible, or that of form to matter, and consid- 
ering also mind as the absolute actuality of matter, and 
matter, as the potentially mind. His argument against tlie 
Platonic doctrine of ideas, Aristotle makes out In the follow- 
ing way : — 

Passing by the fact that Plato Airnished no satisfactory 
proof for the objective and ijidependcnt reality of ideas, and 
Umt his theory' is without viiuLication, we may aillrm in the 
first place that it is wholly unfruitfbl, since it possesses no 
ground of explanation for being. The ideas have no proper 
and independent content. To sec this we neetl only refer to 
their origin. In order to moke science possible Plato posited 
eertam substances independent of tlie sensuous particulars, 
and uninfluenced by their changes. Rut to scn'c such a 
poqjose, there was offered to him nothing other than this in- 
dividual thing of sense. Hence he gave to this indi\4dual a 
universal form, which was with him the idea. From this it 
resulted, that his ideas can hardly be separated from the sen- 
sible and individual objects which participate in them. The 
ideal dualit}' and the empirical duality have one and the 
same imi)ort. The tnith of this we can readily see, when- 
ever we gain from the adherents to the doctrine of ideas a 
definite statement respecting the peculiar character of their 
unchangeable suljstanc^s, in comparison with the sensible and 
individual things which participate in them. The only ditfer- 
enoe between the two consists in appending per se to the 
names expressing the respective ideas ; thus, while the ludi- 
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vidual things are, e.g., mnxiy horse, etc., the ideas are man 
per se, horse per Be, etc. There is only this formnl change 
for the doctrine of ideas to rest upon ; the finite content is 
not removed, but is onl}* characterized as eternal. This ob- 
jection, that in the doctrine of ideas we have in reality only 
the sensible posited as a not-sensible and endowed with the 
predicate of immutability, Aristotle urges as alwve remarked 
when he calls the ideas *' immortalized things of sense," not 
as though they were actually something sensible and spacial, 
but because in them the sensible individual uuTely loses its 
indinduality, and becx)mes a universal. He compares them 
in this respect with the gods of the popular and anthropo- 
niorphic religion ; as these are nothing but deified men, so 
the ideas are onl^' things of nature endowed with a BUper- 
natural |X>tcncy, the sensuous exalted to the non-sensuous. 
This identity between the ideas and their corre(=i|>onding indi- 
vidual things amounts moreover to this, Uiat the introtluction 
of ideas doubles the objects to be known in a burdensome 
manner, and without any good results. Why set up the 
same thing twice? Why besides sensuous twofoldness and 
threefoldness, affirm a twofoldness and threcfoldness in the 
idea? The adiierents of the doctrine of ideas, when they 
posit an idea for ever)- class of natural things, and through 
this theory set up two equivalent series of sensible and not- 
sensible substantes, seem therefore to Aristotle like men who 
Uiink they can reckon better with many numbers than with 
few, and who therefore go to multiplying their numbers before 
they begin their reckoning. Again the doi:lrine of ideas is 
tautological, and wholly unfhiitftil as an explanation of being. 
** The ideas do not assist us to the knowledge of the indi- 
vidual tilings participating in them, since the ideas are not 
immanent in these things, but separate fVom Uicm." Equally 
un(Vuit(\il are the ideas when considered in reference to the 
arising and departing of the things of sense. Tliey contain 
no principle of becoming, of movement. There is in them 
uo causality which might bring about the event, or explain 
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the ercnt irhen it had actually liappened. Themselves with- 
out motion and process, if they had any effect, it could only 
be that of perfect repose. Tme, Plato affirms in his Phctdo 
that the ideas are causes both of being and becoming, but iu 
spite of the ideas, nothing ever becomes without a moving 
force ; the ideas, by their separation from the becoming, 
have no puch power of movement. This indifTcrent relation 
of ideas to the actual becoming, Aristotle brings under the 
categories, potentialit}* and actnnlit}', and affirms that the 
ideas are only potential, are otdy bare possibility and essen- 
tiality liecause they arc wanting in actuality. — Tlie inner 
contradiction of the doctrine of ideas is in brief this, viz., 
that it posits an individual immediately as a universal, and 
at the same time pronounces the universal, the siwcies, to lie 
nnmeriealh' an individual ; the ideas are posile<l on tlie ono 
side a9 separate individual substances, and on the other side 
as participant, and therefore as universal. Although the 
ideas, as tlie original conceptions of species, arc universala 
which arise when being is fixed in existence, and the one 
brought out in the many, and the abiding given a place in the 
changeable, yet according to the Platonic notion, that they 
are individual substances, they are indefinable, for there can 
be neither definition nor derivation of an absolute individual, 
since even the word (and only in wonls is a definition possi- 
ble) is in its nature a universal, and Iwlongs also to nthrr 
objects; consequently, every predicate by which I attempt 
to determine an individiial thing cannot belong oxclnsivoly 
to that thing. The adherents of the doctrine of ideas, are 
therefore not at all in a condition to give an idea an intelligi- 
ble definition ; tljcir ideas are Indefinable. — In general, Pinto 
has left the relation of individual objct;ts to ideas very ob- 
scure, lie calls the ideas archetypes, and allows that the 
objects may [wirticipate in them ; yet are these only poetical 
metaphors. How shall wo represent to om-sclves this ** par- 
ticipation,'* this copnng of the original archetype? "Wc seek 
in vain for more accurate explanations of this in Plato. It 
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is impossible to eonceivG how and why matter paxtieipatcs ia 
the ideas. In order to explain this, we must add to the ideas 
a still higher and wider principle, which coatains the cause 
for this *' participation" of objects, for without a moving 
principle we find no ground for *' participation." Alike 
above the idea {e.g., the idea of man), and the phenomenon 
(e.£/., tlie individual man), there must stand a third common 
to both, and in which the two arc united, i.e., as Aristotle 
vas in the habit of expressing this objection, the doctrine 
of ideas leads to the adoption of a *' third man." The result 
of this Aristotelian criticism is the immanence of the uni- 
versal in tlie indindual. The method of Socrates ia trjing 
to find the universal as the essence of the individual, and to 
give delinitions according to conceptions was as correct (for 
no science is possible without tlie universal) as the theory of 
Plato in exalting these universal conceptions to au indej)cnd- 
ent subsistence as real intlividual substances, was erroneous. 
Nothing universal, nothing -which is a kind or a species, 
exists besides and separate fVom the indindual ; a thing and 
its conception cannot l>e separated from each other. Vith 
these principles Aristotle hardly deviated from Plato*s funda* 
mental idea that the universal is the only true being, and the 
essence of individual things; it ma}' rather be said that he 
has freed tliis Idea from its original abstraction, and given 
it a more profound mediation with the phenomenal world. 
Notwithstanding his apparent contradiction to Plato, the ftm- 
damental position of Aristotle is the same as that of bis 
master, viz., that the essence of a thing {to ri Ifmv^ to tI rjv 
thai) is known and represented in Uie conception ; Aristotle 
however recognizes the universal, the conception, to be as 
little 3eparatc<l from the dctorniined phenomenon as form 
from matter, and essence or stibstnncc (nvtrui) in its most 
proper sense is, according to him, onl^' that which cannot be 
predicated of another, but of which every other may be pre- 
dic4itcd; it is that which is a tliia (r(>5« rt), the individual 
thing and not a universal. 
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(2) The four Aristotelian Principles or Causes^ and tha 
HelcUion of Form a nd Matter, — From the criticism of the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of ideas arose directly the groundwork of the 
Aristotelian system, the dctc'rminations of matter (t^Ar;), and 
form (cK<«). Aristotle enumerates four metaphysieul prin- 
ciples or causes : matter, form, efHciont cause, and end. In 
a house, for instance, the matter is the wood, the form is the 
couceptiou of the house, the cfUeieut cause is the builder, and 
the end is the actual house. These four determinnti<mH of 
all being resolve themselves upon a closer scrutiny into the 
fundamental antithesis of matter and form. The rone<'ption 
of the elUcient cause is involved with the two other ideal prin- 
ciples of form and of end. The eflicient cause is Uint which 
secures the transition of the incomplete actuality or (x^tcD- 
tiality to the complete actuality, or induces the l>eeoraing of 
matter to form. But in every movement of the incomplete 
to the complete, the latter is the logical pritiSy the logical 
motive of the transition. Tlie efficient cause of matter in 
therefore form. »So ia man the efficient cause of man ; the 
form of the statue in the understanding of the artist is the 
cause of the movement by which the statue is product ; 
health must be in the thought of the phynieian l>eforc it can 
become the efficient cause of convalescence ; so in a oertain 
seDBC is medicine health, and the art of building the form of 
tbe house. But in the same wa}*, the efTlcient or finit caaj»e 
IA ftl«o identical with the final cause or end, for the end is tbe 
motive for all becoming and movement. The elBcicnt caiue 
of the boose is tbe builder, bat tbe efficient caoae of tbe 
builder is the end to be attained, i.e., the bouse. From tsueb 
examples as these it ie seen that the determinations of Utna 
and end may be considered under one, in so far a« boUt are 
united in tbe ooooeptioa of actuality (irtpyva), ft/r tbe end 
of every tlung is its completed being, its conception or its 
fonn* tbe fanogiag oat into complete actoality that which was 
potentaaUjr oontsioed in it Tbe final cause of the hand is ita 
ooiio^Cioa, tbe final ouise of tbe seed is tbe tiee, which is at 
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the same time the essence of the seed. The only fundamen- 
tal determinations, therefore, which cauuol be wholly resolved 
into each other, are matter and form. 

Matter when abstracted from form in thonght, Aristotle re- 
garded as that which is entirely without predicate, detonui- 
nation^ and distinction. It is that abiding thing which Uea 
at tlie basis of all l)ecoming ; but which in its own being is 
different from ovcrj' thing which has become. It is capable 
of the widest diversity of forma, but is itself without deter- 
minate form ; it is every thing in possibility, but nothing in 
actuality. There is a first matter whieh lies at the basis of 
every determinate thing, precisely- as the woo<l is related to 
the bench and tlie marble to the statue. With tliis concep- 
tion of matter Aristotle prides himself upon having cvn(iucre<l 
the difilcult3' ao frequently urged of explaining the possibility 
that any thing can become, since being can noither come out 
of being nor out of not-being. For it is not out of not-being 
absolutely*, but only out of that which as to actnalit>' is not- 
being, but which potentially is being, that any thing becomes. 
Possible or potential being is no more not-being than actual- 
ity, Everj' existing object of nature is hence only a potential 
thing which has become actualized. Matter is thus a far 
more positive substratum with Aristotle than with Plato, who 
had treated it aa absolutely not-being. From this is clearly 
seen how Aristotle could apprehend matter hi opposition to 
form as something positively negative and antithetic to the 
form, and as its positive negation {aripifm^}. 

As matter coincides with potentiality, so does form coin- 
cide with actuality. It is that which makes a distinguishable 
and actual object, a tliis (rdSc n) out of the undistinguished 
and indeterminate matter; it is the peculiar virtue, the com- 
pleted activity, the soul of cverj- thing. That which Aris- 
totle calls form, tlierefore, is not to be confounded with wlint 
we perhaps ma^* call shape ; a hand severed ft*om the arm, 
for instance, has still the outward shape of a hand, but ac- 
eoitling to the Aristotelian apprehension, it is only a hand 
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noTT as to matter and not in forra : an actual hand, & hand in 
form, is only that which can do the proper work of a hand. 
Pure fonn is that whicht in truth, is without matter (to ti tjv 
ttvai) ; or, in other wonls. the conception of being, the pure 
conception. But such pure form does not exist in the rcahn 
of determined being ; every determined being, everj' indi- 
vidual substance (oiVm), every thing which is a this, is rather 
a totality of matter and form, a (tiVo\o»'. It is, therefore, owing 
to matter, that being is not pnre form and pure conception ; 
mutter is the ground of the l>ecoming. the manifold, and the 
accideutul i and it is this, also, which gives to science ita 
limits. For in precisely tlie measure in which the individual 
thing bears in itself a material element is it iticognizablc. 
From what has l>een said, it follows that the opposition be- 
tween matter and form is a variable one, that being matter in 
one respect which in another is forra; building-wood, e.g., is 
matter in relation to the completed house, but in i-clation to 
the unhewn tree it is form ; the soul in respect to the body is 
form, but in respect to the reason, which is the fonn of form 
(ctSov (iSovs) is it matter. On this standpoint the totality of 
all existence may be represented as a ladder, whose lowest 
step is a prime matter (irpwn; i"Ai;) , which is not at all form, 
and whose highest step is nn ultimate form which is not at all 
matttT, but is pure forra (the absolute, divine spirit). That 
which stands between these two |X)ints is in one respect mat- 
ter, and in another res[>ect form, i.e., the former is ever trans- 
lating itself into tlie latter. This position, which lies at the 
basis of the Aristotelian view of nature, is attained analyti- 
cally through the observation that all nature exhibits the per- 
petual and progressive transition of matter into form, anri 
shows the exhaustless and original ground of things as it 
comes to view iu ever-ascending ideal formations. That all 
matter should Itecome form, and all tliat la potential should 
be actual, and all that is should be known, is doubtless the 
demand of the reason ami the cud of all becoming i yet is 
Uiifi actually impracticable, since Aristotle expressly afl!lrni9 
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that matter as the antithesis, or negation of form, can ncA'cr 
become wholly actualized, and therefore can never be per- 
fectly known. The Aristotelian Bvstcm ends thus like its 
predecessors, in the ansubdued dualism of matter and form. 

(3.) PotentialUy and Actuality (Suva^t? and ne/yycLa). — 
The relation of matter to form, logically apprehended, is but 
the relation of potentiality to actuality. These terms, which 
Aristotle first employed according to their philosophical sig- 
nificance, are verj' characteristic of his system. We have in 
the movement of jiotential l>eiug to actual being the explicit 
conception of becoming, and in the four principles we have a 
distribution of this conception into its parts. The Aristote- 
lian system is consequently a system of the becoming, in 
which the HeracUtic principle appears again in a richer and 
profonnder apprehension^ as that of the Eleatics had done 
with Pluto. Aristotle in this has ma<le no insignificant step 
towards the subjection of the Platonic dualism. If matter is 
the possibility of form, or reason becoming, then is the oppo- 
sition between the idea and the phenomenal world potentially 
overoome, at least in principle, since there is one being which 
appears both in matter and form only in difTerent stages of 
development. The relation of the potential to the actual 
Aristotle illustrates by Uie relation of the uufmished to the 
finished work, of the unemployed carpenter to the one at work 
upon his building, of the in<Uvidual asleep to him awake. 
Potentially the seed is the tree, but the grown-np tree is it 
actually ; the potential philosopher is he who is not at this 
moment in a philosophizing condition ; even before the battle 
the better general is the potential contjueror ; potentially space 
is infinitely divisible ; in fact ever}* thing is potentially which 
possesses a principle of motion, of development, or of change, 
and which, if unliiiidered by any thing external, will be of 
itself. Actualit}* or enteleehy on the other band indicates the 
perfected act, the end as gained, the completely actual (the 
grown-up tree, e.g., is Uie enteleehy of the seed), that ac- 
tivity in which the act and the oompIeUon of the act coincide, 
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e.g., seeing, thinking (he sees and be has Been, he thinks and 
he has thotiglit. are identical), -while in those activitii's which 
involve a becoming, e.g., to learn, lo go, to bceomc well, the 
two are separated. In this apprehension of form (or idea) 
as actuality or entelechy, f.^., in joining it with the movement 
of the becoming, is found the chief antagonism of Oic Aris- 
totelian and Platonic systems. Plato considers the idea as at 
rest, self-subsistcnt, and opposed to becoming and motion ; 
but with Aristotle the idea is the eternal product of the be- 
coming, it is an eternal energy, 1.0., an activit)' in compkie 

tuality, it is not {>erfect being, but is being produced in 

er)' moment and eternally) through the movement uf the 
potential to its actual end. 

(4) 37i< Absolute^ Divine Spirit, — Aristotle sought to es- 
tablish from a number of points of view, the conception of 
the absolute spirit, or as he calls it, the first mover, and espe- 
cially by connecting it with the relation of potentiality and 
actuality. 

(u) The Cosmotogiral Form. — The actual is ever antece- 
dent to the potential not only in conception (for I can speak 
of potentiahty only in reference to some activity) but also in 
time, for the possible becomes actual only through an acting ; 
the uneducated becomes educated through the educated, and 
tiiis leads to the assumption of a first movvr wtiich is pure 
activity'. Or, again, motion, l>ecoming, or a chain of causes 
is possible only through the prior existence of a principle of 
motion, a mover. But this principle of motion must be one 
whose essence is actuality, since that which only exists in 
possibility need not become actual, and therefore cannot be a 
principle of motion. All becoming postulates, thus, some- 
thing which is eternal and wlach has not become, which it- 
self unmoved is a principle of motion, a first mover. 

(6) The Ontologiaxl Fonn, — In the same way it follows 
from the conception of i>otentiality, Ui:it the eternal and 
necessar}' boing cannot be potential. For that which poten- 
tially is, may Just as well cither be or not be ; but that whicU 
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possibly is not, is tcmiwral and not et^jmal. Nothixig there- 
fore which is absolutely t>unjiant'nl, is put*»ntial, but only 
actufll. Or, again, if ])otentiality be the first, nothing can 
exist : but this contradicts the conception of the absolute, 
which it is impossible should not be, 

(c) The Moral Form. — Potentiality always involves a 
possibility of opposites. lie who has the capacity to be well, 
has also the capacity to be sick, but actually* no man is at the 
same limo both au'k and wt*lL Therefore actuality* is better 
than potentiaUty, and it alone can belong to the eternal. 

{d) tio far as the relation of potentiaUty and actuality is 
identical with the relation of matter and form, we may appre- 
hend, in the following way, these arguments for the existence of 
a being which is pure actuality. The supposition of an abso- 
bit« matter without form (the irpt^-rq ZXij) involves also the 
supposition of an aljsolute form without matt4}r (a vp^roif 
ciSov). And since the conception of form resolves itself into 
tlic three determinations of the eillcient, the intelMj^ihle, and 
tlie final cause, so is the eternal one the absolute principle of 
motion (the fircit mover, jrpiroi' xLvow)y the absoiute notion or 
pure intelUj^ihSe (tbe pure rt ^v tri'm), and the absolute end 
(prime good). 

All the other predicates of the first mover or the highest 
principle of Uie world, follow from these premises with logical 
necessity. Unity belongs to him, since the ground of the 
manit'oldncss of being lies in matter and he has no participa- 
tion in matter ; he la immovable and abiding ever tlie same, 
since otherwise he could not he the absolute mover and Uic 
cause of all becoming: he is life as active self-end and en- 
tclechy; he is at the Biune time IntclHgibtc ami intelligence, 
because he is absolutely immaterial and independent of na- 
ture ; he is active, i.e., thinking inteUigencc, because his 
essence is pure actuality ; lie is self-contemplaliiig intelli- 
gence, because the divine thought cannot attain its actuality 
in any thing external, since if it were the tliought of any thing 
other thou itself, it would depend upon s<m]e po^ntial exist- 
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enc« for its actualization. Ilence tho famed Aristotelian defi- 
nition of the absolute that it is the thouglit of thought {v6t^l9 
Koijo-f<i>«), the personal unity of the tliinking and the thought, 
of the knowing and the known, the absolute subject-object. 
In the Metapkynic (XH. 1) we have a statement tn order 
of these attributes of the Divine Spirit, and an almost devout 
sketch of the eternally blessed Deity, knowing himself in his 
eternal tranquillity as the absolute truth, satisfied with liim- 
self, and wanting neither in activity nor in any virtue. 

As would api>car from this statement, Aristotle never fully 
dcvelopt^l the idea of his absolute spirit, and still loss har- 
monized it witli the fundamental principles anrl demands of 
his philosophy, althougli many consequences of his system 
would seem to drive him to this, and numerous prineii^lea 
which he has laid down would seem to prepare the way for it. 
This idea is unexpectedly introtluccd in the twelfth book of 
tlie ^fetaf^fi^/i^^c simply as an assertion, without being farther 
and inductively substantiated. It is attended with important 
difficulties. AVe do not see why the ultimate ground of mo- 
tion or the absolut^i spirit must be conceived as a perstmal 
being ; we do not see how any thing can be a moving cause 
and yet itself unmoved ; how it can be the origin of all be- 
comuig, that is of the departing and arising, and itself remain 
a changeless energj*, a principle of motion with no poten- 
tiality to be moved, for the moving thing must stand in a 
relation of passivity and activity with tlie thing moved. 
Moreover, Aristotle, as would follow from these contradictory 
determinations, never thoroughly and consistently developed 
Uie relation between God and the world. lie considered the 
absolute spirit only as conteniplative and theoretical reason, 
from whom all action must be excluded because he is perfect 
end in himself^ since every action presupposes an end not yet 
realized ; we have thus no true motive for his activity in 
reference to tlie world. He cannot be truly called the first 
mover in his theoretical relation alone, and since he is in his 
essence extra-muudanc and oomovedi he canuot oaoe pex^ 
7 
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meatc the life of the world with his activity', and since also 
matter on one side never rises wholly to form, we have, there- 
fore, here again the unreconciled dualism between the Divine 
Spirit and the unmistakable reality of matter. Many of the 
arguments which Aristotle brings against the god of Anoxa- 
goras may be urged against his own theory. 

IV. The Aristotelian 1*uysics. — The physics of Aris- 
totle, which embraces the greater portion of his writings, 
follows the becoming and the building up of matter into form, 
the successive stages through which nature as a living being 
progresses in onler to become individual soul. All becoming 
has an end ; bqt end is fprni, and the absolute form is spirit. 
With perfect consistency, therefore, jVristotle regaixis the hu- 
man individual of the male sex as the end and tlie centre 
of earthly nature in its realized form. All else l>eneAth tlie 
moon is, as it wei-e, ^ unsuccessful attempt of nature to pro- 
duce tiie ma-lc liqman, ^d is a sqperfluit}' whicli arises &om 
the impotence of nature to subdue the whole of mrdter and 
bring it irjto forju. Kvery thiug which does not attjxin the 
universal cpd of nature must be regarded as incomplete, and 
is properly an exception or abortion. For instance, he ealla 
it an alxjrtion when a chik] <\qch not resemble its father ; and 
tlte female child he looks upon as an abortion in a less de- 
gree, which he accounts fpr by the insufficient eneigy of the 
male as the forming principle. In general, Aristotle regards 
the female as imperfect in comparison \^ith the male, an im- 
perfection which Wongs in a higher degree to all the inferior 
animals. If nature did her work consciously, all these mis- 
takes, these ineomplete and improper formations would be 
ine3C))licablc, but she is an artist working only from an un- 
conscious impulse, and does not complete her work with a 
^ear rational uisight. 

1. The universal conditions of all natural existence, mo- 
iion, apace, and (iiTie, Aristotle investigates in the books of 
physics. These physical conceptions may, also, be reduced 
to the metaphysical notions of |x>tcutiality and actuality ; 
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notion IS accordingly deGned as the activity of potential be- 
ing, and is therefore a mean between the merely potential 
entity and the perfectly realized actuality, — Hpatx> is the 
jipoBsibiUty of motion, and poescsses, therefore, potentially, 
though not actually, the property of infinite divisibility ; time 
is in the same way infinitely divisible, and, as expressing the 
measure of motion numerically, is the number of motion 
aw*or<ling to before and after. All three are infinite, but the 
infinite which is represented in them is only potentially but 
not actually a whole : it compi*ehends nothing, but is itself 
compi'ehended, — a fact mistaken by those who are accus- 
tomed to extol the infinite as though it comprehended and 
held every tiling In itself, because it has some Bimilarity to 
totality. 

2. From his conception of motion Aristotle derives his 
view of the collective vniverae^ as brought out in his bfX)k8 
De CcpIo. The most perfect motion is the circular, because 

is is constant, uniform, and ever returning into itself. The 
World as a whole is therefore conditioned by the circular mo- 
tion, and being a whole complete in itself, it has a spherical 
form. But because the motion which returns into itself is 
better than every other, it follows, from the same ground, 
that in this spherical universe the better sphere will be in the 
circumference where the circular motion is most pei-fect, and 
the inferior one will arrange itself around the centre of the 
universal sphere. The former is heaven, the latter earth, and 
between the two stand the planetary sphci'es. Heaven, as 
the place of circular motion, and the scene of unchangeable 
order, stands nearest the first moving cause, and is under ita 
imme<liate influence ; it consists not of perishable matter but 
of the finer element ether ; it is the place where the ancients, 
guided by the correct tradition of a lost wisdom, have placed 
the DiWne abode. Its parts, the fixed stars, are passionless, 
unalteral)lc, and eternal essences, which, having attained the 
best end, must be conceived as existing in an eternal, tireless 
ActiWty, and which, though not clearly- cognizable, are yet 
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much moro di^nne than man. A lower sphere, next to that 
of the fixed stare, is tlie sphere of the planets, among whifh, 
besides the Ave known to the ancients, he reckons the sun and 
the moon. This sphere stands a Utile i*emovod from the most 
perfect : instead of moving directly from right to left, as do 
the fixed stars, the planets move in contrarj' directions and in 
oblique orbits ; they ser\'e the fixed stars, and are ruled by 
their motion. Lastly, tlie earth is in the centre of the uni- 
verse, farthest removed fVom the first mover, and lionce par- 
taking in the smallest degree of the Divine ; it is the sphere, 
— under the influence of the planets, and esi^cially of Uie 
sun, — of (constant interchange of arising and departing, yet 
exhibiting throughout this endless process a picture of the 
eternity of heaven. There are thus three kinds of being, 
exhibiting three stages of perfection, neeessarj* for the expla- 
nation of nature ; first, the. absolute spirit or God, an imma- 
terial being, who, himself unmoved, produces motion ; second, 
the super-terrestrial i*egioii of the heavens, a being which is 
moved and which moves, and whi<^h^ though not without mat- 
ter, is eternal and unchangeable, and possesses ever a circular 
motion ; and, lastly, in the lowest course this earth, a change- 
ful being, which has only to play the passive part of being 
moved. 

3. Nature in a strict sense, tlie scene of elemental action, 
presents to us a constant and progressive transition of the 
elementary to the vegetable, and of the vegetable to the ani- 
mal world. The lowest step is occupied by inanimate things, 
which are simple pnxlucts of the union of the elements, and 
have their entelechy only in the determinate combinations of 
these elements, but whose enei^y consists only in striving 
after a place in the universe adapted to them, and in resting 
there so far as they reach it unhindered. But living bodies 
have no such merely external entelechy ; within them dwells 
a motion as ot^aniziug principle by which they attain to actu- 
alit)', and which as a preserving acti\ity develops in them 
towards a perfected organization, — in a word they have & 
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soul, for a soul is the entolecliy of an organic boily. In 
planU we find tlie soul working only a*^ a consen'ing and nour- 
ishing energy : Llie plant has no other function than to nourish 
itself at»<l to propagate its kind; among animals — where 
progress is determined b^' their mode of reproduction — the 
»oul appears as sensitive ; animals have sense, and are capable 
of loirouiolinn ; lastly, the human soid is at the same time 
nutritive, sensitive, and cognitive. 

4. J/an, as the end of all nature, embraces in himself the 
different steps of development in which the life of nature is 
exhibited. The division of the faculties of the soul must 
therefore be necessarily regulated awordiug to the division 
of living creatures. As nutrition is the sole property of vege- 
tables, and sensation, of aninuds, while the more i>erfect 
animals are capable of locomotion, so are those three activi- 
ties also functions of the human soul, the first l)eing the 
necessary condition of, and presuppose*! by, the othiT two; 
while tlic soul itself is nothing other than the union of these 
diftVi'ent activities of an organic Ixjily in one common acti\'ity 
directed by design, as the entelechy of Uie organic lK>dy. 
The soul is related to the body as form to matter ; it is its 
vital principle ; ]>ut for this very reason it cannot be con- 
eeiveil to exist per se, apart from the body. The fourth 
faculty, tl)ouglit or reason, which, added to the three others, 
constitutes the peculiarity of the human soul, forms alone an 
exception from the genei*al law* It is not a simple pro<luct 
of tlie lower faculties of t!ie aoul, it does not stand related 
to thorn simply as a higlier stage of development, nor simjily 
as the soul to tlie IkkIv* as the end to the instrument, as 
actuality to possibility', as form to matter. But as pure in- 
tellectual activity, it perfects itself without the mediation of 
an>- Ixxlil}' organ ; as the reason comes into the Ixrdy from 
without it is independent of all connection with the Amctions 
of the body ; it is absolutely simple, immaterial, self-subsist- 
cut, — the divine in man ; it is also separable from the Ixnly. 
True, there exists a connection between tliought and sensa- 
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tion, for while the sensations are outwanlly divided, accord- 
ing to the different objects of sense, yet internally they meet 
in one centre* as a uomnion sense. Here they become 
changed into images and representations, which again become 
transmuted into thoughts, and so it might seem us if thought 
were ^>iily tlio result of the sensation, as if intelligence were 
pnssively determined; honcc Aristotle distinguishes hetwoon 
the reason as active and the reason as passive (receptive), tlie 
latter being only gradually develoiwd into cognition through 
reflection. (Here we might notice the proijosition fidsely 
ascribed to Aristotle : nihil est in iiiteUcctu fjund noji fuerit in 
scn»n^ and also the well-known though often misunderstood 
com|)arison of the soul with an unwritten tablet, which only 
implies this much, viz., that as the unwritten tablet is poten- 
tially but not actually a book, so does knowledge bt-long 
|Kjtenlial!y though not actuaJlj* to the human reason; funda- 
menlally and radically thought may have |X)tentially in itself 
universal conceptious, in so far as it has the capacity to form 
them, but not actually nor in a determined or devektpc!! form) . 
But this iiassivit}- presupi>ose9 rather an activity ; for if the 
thougdt in its actuality, since it api>ears as knowledge, ie- 
crtvu'S all forms and therefore all things, then must the 
thought coustitttte ilself tliat which it becomes, and therefore 
all i>ass!vely detennincd human intelligence. rests on an origi- 
nally active intelligence, which exists as self-actualizing i>os- 
Bibility and pure actuality, and which, as Buch, is wholly 
indei)cndent of the Ininian lindy, and has not its entelechy in 
it but in itself, and is not tbcrefoiv participant iu the deatli 
of the IxKiy, but lives on as uuiversal reason, eternal and 
immortal. The Aristotelian dualism here again appears. 
Manifestly this active intelligence stands related U> the soul 
as God to nature. The two sides iK)Rsess no essential refla- 
tion to each other. As the Divine Spirit could not enter into 
the life of the world, so is the huumn sjtirit unnblc to per- 
meate the life of sense; although it is detennincd as some- 
thing passionless and immaterial, still must it as soul be 
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fonnected with matter ; and although it is purp and self-con- 
teuiplative form, still it should Iw distinguished from the 
Divine Spirit wliith is its counterpart ; the want of a satis- 
factory mediation on the side of the human and on tliat of 
Uie Divine, is unmistakable. 

V. The Aristotelian Ethics. 1. Relation of Ethics 
TO Physics. — Aristotle, guided by bis tendency towards tlie 
natural, connected ethics and physleS more closely tlian either 
of hU piH.»deccssoi's, SotTates or Plato, had done. While 
Plato found it impossible to speak of the good in m.nrrs moral 
condition dlsconnectod from the idea of the good in itself, 
Aristotle's principal object is to determine what is good for 
man solely ; and he supposes that the good in itself, the idea 
of the good, in noway facilitates the knowledge of that good 
which alone is attainable in practical life. It is only the lat- 
ter, the moral element in the life of men, and not the good in 
Uie great aiTiiirs of the univeree, witli which ethics has to do. 
Aristotle theivfore considers the good especially in its rela- 
tion to the natural condition of men, and affirms that it Is the 
end towartla which nature herself tendSi Instead of viewing 
the moral element as something purely intellectual, he rather 
apprehemls it as only the bloom of the physical, which here 
becomes spiritualized and ethical; instead of making \'irtue 
to l>c knowlwlge, he treats it as tlie unnnal i>erfeotion of 
natural instinct. That man is 6y nature a ]iolitical animal, 
is the fVuulamcntal proposition of his theory of the state. 

From this union of the ethical and the phj*sical, arose the 
objections which Aristotle urged against the .Socratic concep- 
tion of virtue. Socrates had placed the essence of virtue ia 
an intellectual activitj' superior to and dominant over sense, 
and had accordingly made virtue and knowledge one. But 
in this, said Aristotle, the pathological element which is aa- 
^Bociated by nature with ever}' moral act, is destroye<l. It is 

►t reason, but Uie sensations, passions, and natural bias of 
the soul, without which no action is conceivable, which arc 
the first ground of vii'tuc. There is an instinct in tlic sotil 
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which at first strives unconsciously aftor the goo<1, which is 
only subsequently sought with the full looral insight. Moral- 
ity arises only from natural virtue. It is on this ground, 
also, that Aristotle combats the notion that virtue may be 
learned. It is not through the |)erfection of knowledge, but 
by exercise, that we become acquainted with the good. It is 
b}' a practice of virtue that we become virtuous, just ns by a 
practice of building and of music we become architects and 
musicians ; for the habit which is the grouml of moral con- 
stancy, is only a fruit of the abundant rcpctitioD of a moral 
action. Accurate insight is indeed essential to the i^erception 
of the goo^l and to the realization of it in particular acts ; in- 
siglit, iiowe^er, cannot make a virtuous wiili but is rather 
itself conditioned by the will, since a perverted will corrupta 
and misluads the judgment. It is b3' three things, therefore, 
natui-e* Imbit, and reason, that man becomes good. The 
standiKiint of Aristotle is in these respects directly opi>osed 
to that of Socrates. "While Socrates regaKled the moral and 
the natural as opposites, and made moral conduct tu t>c the 
result of rational enlightenment, Aristotle treated both as 
ditferent steps of development, and reversing the order of 
Socrates, made rational enlightenment iu moml things conse- 
quent upon moral conduct. 

2. TiiK Hir.iiKST Goon. — Every action has an end; but 
every end cannot be itself only a means to some other end ; 
there must rather l>e an ultimate, highest end, something 
alter which we can strive for ita own sake, and which is a 
good absolutely, or a best. "Wliat now is this highest good 
and supreme object of human pursuit? In name, at least, all 
men are agreed u^xjii it, and call it happiness, but wtiat hap- 
piness is, is a much disputed point. If it be asked in what 
human Iiappiness consists, the first characteristic given would 
be lliaL it is something altogether peculiar to man's nature ; 
that it must consist in on activity which springs from this 
nature, and elevates it to a more perfect actuality, thereby 
inducing the feeling of complete satisfaction. But man's 
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peculiarity ia not sensation « for be shares thJR with the brutes. 
A sensation of pleasure, theix*fore, whith arises when some 
desire is gratified, may be the happiness of the bnite, but cer- 
tainly dot»s not constitute the essetitiiil of human liapptness. 
That which is peculiarly human is rational activity. Man is 
by nrtue of his nattu'c and intelligence adapted to rational 
action, to the rational exercise of his natural faculties and 
powers. This is his vocation and liLs happiness ; for to the 
actinty itself, the unrestrained, successftil exercise to wbicb 
its nature compels it, is always the highest and best. Hap- 
piness, therefore, is a well-lacing, which is at the same time 
a well-doing, and it is a welMoing whicli satisfies all the 
conditions of nature, and which finds the highest contentment 
or well-being in an uurestraine<l energy. Activity and |>k'as- 
nre arc inseparably bound together by a natural bond, and 
happiness is the result of their union when the}- are sustained 
through a perfect life. Hence the Aristotelian definition of 
happiness. It is a j>eTfect i)ractical activity in a perfect life. 
Although it might seem fixim this as though Aristotle 
placed tlic happiness of man in the natural activity of Uie 
sou!, and regarded this as self-sufficient, still he is not blind 
to the fact that perfect happiness is dei>endent on other kinds 
of good whose possession is not absolutely within our power. 
It is true he expresses an opinion that outward things in 
moderation are sufficient, and tliat only great success or sig- 
nal reverses materially influence the happiness of life ; still 
he holds tliut wealth, the possession of friends and children, 
noble birtli, beatity of bmly, etc., are more or less i»ccessary 
conditions of happiness, which is therefore paitly dependent 
on accidental circumstances. This element in the Aristo- 
telian theoi*)- of happiness springs naturally from his empiri- 
cal method of investigation. Careful in noting ever)* tiling 
which general experience seems to furnish, he expressly 
avoids making eitlier virtue (rational actinty) or pleasure 
his principle, because actiml experience shows that each is 
conditioned by the other. He thus avoided the one-sidedncss 
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of later philosophers^ who considered happiness to be al'co- 
gether indepcnrlent of externals. 

3. CoNCEPnoK OF ViRTTx. — As has already been seen 
in the Aristotelian Polemic against Socrates, virtue is the 
proiUict of an oft-repeated moral action, a condition acquired 
through i>raftice, n moral dexterity of the soul. The nature 
of this dexterity is seen in the following way : every action 
accoinijlishes something as its work ; but if a work is imper- 
fect when it has eitlier a want or a superfluity, so also is 
every action imperfect in so far as there is in it cither too 
little or too much ; its perfection, therefore, conVsts in main- 
tMiuiiig tlic flue proportion, the true mean between ttJO nmch 
and too little. Accordingly, virtue in general maybe defined 
as the observance of tlie right mean in action ; by which id 
meant not the arithmetical or absolute mean, but tbe one 
relative to ourselves. For what is enougli for one iiKlividual 
is insufficient for another. The \nrtne of a man, of a woman, 
of a clitld, and of a slave is re«pectivi*ly different. Thus, 
virtue depends npon time, circumstance, and relation. The 
detennination of this correct mean will therefore always be 
doubtful. An exact and exhaustive nilc l>eing impossible, 
we can only say respecting it that it is a question of correct 
I)ra('ticnl in.sight : Le.. t!»at is the correct mean which is seen 
to be such by the intelligent man. 

It follows from this general conception of A-irtue, that there 
will he as many separate virtues as there are circumstances 
of life, and as men are ever entering into new relations Jn 
which it becomes difficult practically to determine the correct 
method of action, Aristotle, in opposition to Plato, would 
limit tlie separate virtues by no definite nnniljcr. Only in so 
far as there exist certain constant relations in human life, 
can certain fundamental virtues be named. For instance, 
man has a fixed relation to pleasure and pain. In relation 
to pain, the true moral mean is fotmd in neither fearing nor 
courting it, and this is valor. In relation to pleasure, 
tlie tnic mean standing between greeiUness and indifference 
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is temperance. In social life, the moral mean is between 
doing and sufTering wrong, which is justice. In a sioiilar 
way many other virtues might be characterized, each one of 
them standing as a mean between two vices, the one of which 
expresses a want and the other a siiperfluit}-. A closer cx- 
liibition of the Aristotelian doctrine of virtue would have 
much psychological and linguistic interest, though but liltlo 
philosophical worth. Aristotle forms his conception of virtue 
moi'e from the use of language than from a thoroughly ap- 
plied principle of classification. His catalogiic of the virtues 
of practical life is, thus, devoid of all systematic deduction 
mnd arrangement. Ilis classification of the \'irtue8 into tlie 
ethical and dianoetic^ i.e., into those which relate to the pas- 
sions and affections, and those which relate to knowledge 
(practical and theoretical) is the most scientific. Tlic latter 
class, since they are the virtues of the vovi, of that which is 
highest in man, are more elevated than the former. Wis- 
dom, dtutpia^ is the l>est and noblest ; and philosoph}', or the 
life in wisdom, is supreme happiness. But it is precisely in 
tliis class of virtues that the rule that virtue is the correct 
mean between two extremes, cannot he applie<l ; for they ex- 
ist independently, side by side, in the same dualistic relation 
which reason holds to the other faculties of the soul. 

4. TnE State. — The individual by himself, according to 
Aristotle, can attain neither virtue nor hapjnness. Ethical 
culture and moral activity, as well as the attainment of the 
external means necessarj^ thereto, are conditioned through a 
regulated social life, within which the individual obtains edu- 
cation in the good, the protection of law, the assistance of 
others, and the opjwrtunity for the practice of virtue. More- 
over, since man is by nature destined for societj*, since he is 
ft l>olitical animal, a tinily Human life is possible only in a 
community. The state is thus sui^erior to the individual, 
su|)erior even to the family ; individuals are oidy acrcidontal 
parts of the political whole. Still, Aristotle is so far from 
adopting Tlato's abstract apprehension of this relation, Uiat 
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he expressly controverts Pinto's political theories. He agrees 
with I'lato in IJcUeving that the prime object of the stflte is to 
moke its citizens good men, to moke huinan liie perfect ; but 
he saw that this could not be accomplished by destroying llio 
natural rights of the indindual and the family, i>ersoual free- 
dom, and the distinction between meum and Iuujh. The 
state, he said, is not a unity, but is essentially a manifold of 
smaller commuuities and individuals. This fact the state 
muHt recognize, and must endeavor by means of its consti- 
tution and Iaw3 to make virtue and culture as general as 
possible, and to place political jwwer in the hands of virtuous 
citizens. Of tlic dilTcrout forms of goveniment Aristotle pre- 
ferred the limited monarchy and aristocracy ; i.e., the state 
wliich ia governed not by wealth nor by the mere majority*, 
Init by those citizens, who tluough the possession of a com- 
jK-tcncy have received a careful education in morals, and 
are, thus, fitted to direct and govern the whole. That state 
ia the l>est in which virtue, whether it be that of one man or 
of more, rules. Aristotle, however, docs not advocate any 
particular constitution as universally best. The question, ho 
thinks, is not of an ideal state, but of what is most advisable 
untler the given natural, climatic, geographic, economic, in- 
tellectual, and moral conditions. In this he is faithful to the 
chai'acter of his whole philosophy*. Standing on the basis 
of the empirical, be atlvauces here as elsewhere, criticallv and 
reflectively-, and in despair of attaming the absolutely true 
and good, he seeks for these relatively, with his eye fixed 
only on the probable and the practicable. 

VI. The pEKiFATjmc School. — The school of Arifitotlc, 
called the Peripatetic, can here only be mentioned ; tlie want 
of indci>endencc in its philosophizing, and the alisence of any 
great and universal influence, rendering it unworthy an ex- 
tended notice. Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Strato are its 
most famous leaders. Like most philosophical schools, it 
confines itself chiefly to a more thorough elaboration and ex- 
planation of the system of its master. In some cmpii*ica] 
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p^o^'inces, especial!}* the physical, the attempt was made to 
carry out still f\]illier the system, while at Uie same time its 
8|>oc»lative hasis was set asirlc and neglected. This view 
was most full}' developed by Strato the physicist, who al)iin- 
cluned tlie Aiistotelian dualism between the intellectual and 
the natural principle of things, and declared nature to be the 
sole, rtll-proiluting and all-sustaii»ing power of existence. 

VII, Transition to the Fost-Aristotklian Philosophy. 
— Tlie productive energy of Grecian philosophy expends it- 
self with Aristotle, contemporaneously and in connection with 
the universal decay of Grecian life and spirit. Instead of 
the great anil universal systems of a Plato and an Aristotle, 
we have now systems of a partial and one-sided character, 
corresponding to that universal breach between the subject 
and the objective world which characterixed the civil, relig- 
ious, and social life of tliis last epoch of Greece, the time 
succeeding Alexander the Great. That subjectivity, which 
had been firbt projiounded by the Sopliists, was at IcngtU, 
after numerous struggles, victorious, though its triumph was 
gained upon the ruins of the Grecian civil and artistic life; 
the individual has become emancipated from society and the 
state ; his unquestioning belief in the given world is wholly 
destroyed ; there remains only the problem of developing and 
satisfying a subjectivity which has become autonomic and 
self-centred. This general intellectual movement of the age 
appears also in philosophy. It lost l}Oth its purely scientific 
and its political interest ; it became a mean for the subject, 
by which he endeavored to procure what the decaying relig- 
ious life and morality' of the state coidd no longer (\irnish, 
namely, a philosophic conviction in reference to the highest 
religious, metaphysical, and ethical proUems, — a fixed theory' 
of life and action attained through free thought alone. Ever}' 
thing, even logic and physics, was viewed from this practical 
staudjioint ; the former oflbrded the subject a sure knowknlge 
elevated above all disquieting doubts ; the latter was ex- 
pected to give the necessary ejcplanations in refea>ace to the 
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nltimatc groiinrla of all eTist^nre, of God, nature, and the 
constitution of man, whereby man might know his relations 
to all things, what he ought to hope or fear, and how his in- 
dividual happiness can be harmonized with the nature of 
things. In one respect, thus, the Post-Aiistotelian systems 
indicate an intellectual advance. They are in earnest with 
philosophy ; they would have it supplant religion and tratU- 
tion ; they would make it the truth of life, a faith, dogma, 
conviction, in accordance with which the subject must con- 
sistently direct his life and action, and in which he must seek 
peace and felicity. The result of this mode of thought was 
that men sought above all things certainty, ultimate knowl- 
;e ; they strove to arrive at some fixed ground ; they aban- 
doned the transcendentalism of the Platonic idealism, and the 
h3*pothetical philosojihizing of Aristotle, and establishing 
themselves upon the realistic basis of immediate external and 
internal experience sought from thence to attain a theory of 
things which should be logically develo|H*d and leave nothing 
undecided. In other words they sought to alwlish the dual- 
ism of the Platonico-Aristotelian philosophy, and finally solve 
the problem of reducing all the diiferences and antitheses of 
being, of subject and obJL-ct, mind and matter, to one ulti- 
mate ground. Philosophy was to explain every thing; no 
gap, uncertainty, halfness, should be allowefl to remain. On 
the other hand, however, the Post-Aristotelian philosophy is 
wanting in true scientific devotion to the object ; it is a dog- 
matism which aims onl^* at truth for the subject and is there- 
fore one-sided ; it emphasizes not tilings nor thought, but the 
Bubjective consistency of thought. It sought to attain truth 
by the logical application of a single principle throughout the 
entire sphere of being. Hence there appeared in opposition 
to this dogmatism, and with equal jMsitiveneBs, a scepticism 
which denied the posaihilit}' of real knowledge, and develojied 
the negative tendencies of the Sophistic and Mcgariu eristic 
to their cxtremest consequences. 
The most important system of the Poet- Aristotelian period 
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is the Stoic* In it snbjcctivity appears as universal, thinking 
8ubjectivity (r/. Sect. XI. G) ; and this euperioritv of the uni- 
versality of subjectivit)', of thought* to evor^- thing special 
and particular is its theoretical and practical principle. All 
particular existences are only the product of the universal 
reason which Uvea and acts in all things : the one universai 
reason is the essence of things. Hence the vocation of man 
is no other than to realize this universal subjectivit}' which ia 
elevaUnl aI>ove all vicissitude of circumstance, and thus to 
seek his happiness not in external things and particular satis- 
factions, but in a life in harmony with nature and reason. A 
prccusGly opposite >'iew was advocated by Epicureanism. In 
it the subject withdraws itself into the individuality of pleas- 
ure, into the happiness of philosophic repose, enjoying the pres- 
ent, keeping itself free from all care aud inordinate passion, 
and occupying itself with tlie objective world only so far as 
it is a means for the enjo3'ment of its indinduality. Scfp(i' 
eism coincides witli these two systems in that it endeavors 
to render the subject indifferent to every thing external ; but 
it sought to attain this indifference negativcl}*, by the renun- 
ciation of all deQnitc knowleflge and volition. 

Finally* this subjecti\ity is also exhibited by the last of 
the philosophical systems of antiquity, Neo'Platonism ; for 
it also makes the elevation of the subject to the absolute \\a 
comer-stone. For if, on the other hand, Neo-Plntonism 
speculates objectively in reference to God and his relation 
to the finite, this speculation had its motive in the desire to 
demonstrate a continuous transition fVom the absolute object 
to human personalit}-. The predominant influence, therefore, 
even here, is the interest of subjectivity ; and the greater 
wealth of objective determinations was grounded upon the 
fact that snbjcctivity had been expanded into absoluteness. 
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SECTION XVII 



STOICISM. 



Zrno, the founder of the Stoic school, wa« bora about 340 
B.C., in Citium, a city of Cyprus. He was not of pure 
Greek, but of Phoenician extraction. Deprived of his prop- 
erty by shipwreck, he took refuge in philosophy, incited also 
b^- an inner bias to such pursuitjj. He at first became a dis- 
ciple of the Cynic Crates, then of Stilpo, one of the Mega- 
is, and lastly he betook himself to the Academy, where he 
heard the lectures of Polemo, After twenty years had l>een 
occupied in this way, having be<«me convinced of the necei 
sity of a new philosophy, he opened a school at Athens, itt' 
tlie '* variegated porch," so called from the paintings of 
Polygnotus, with which it was adorned, whence his adlicr- 
ents received the name of '* philosophers of the porch *' (Sto- 
ics). Zeno is said to have presided over his school for fifty- 
eight years, and at a very advanced age to have put an end 
to his existence. He was praised b^* the ancients for the 
temperance and the austerity of his habits, while hia ab- 
stemiousness is i)roverbial. The monument in his honor, 
erected aller his death by the Athenians, at the instance of 
lAntigonus, bore the high but simple culogium that his life 
had been in unisou with his philosophy. CleaiUhea of Assos, 
in Asia Minor, was the successor of Zeno in the Stoic school, 
and faithfully carried out the method of his master. Clean- 
tlies was succeeded b}' Chrysippun (bom at Soli, in Ciliciu), 
who died about 208 b.c. He has been regarded as the chief 
support of the school; so much so, indiu^d, that it was said 
of him, that without a Chrysippus there never would have 
been a Stoa. At all events, as Chrysippus was an object of 
the greatest veneration, and of almost undisputed authority 
with the later btoics, he ought to be considered as the priuci- 
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pal founder of the school. He was a writer so voluminous, 
that his works have been said to amoTint to seven hundred 
and five, among which, however, were repeated treatises 
upon the same propositions, and citations without measure 
from poets and historians, given to prove and illustrate his 
opinions. Not one of all his writings has come down to us. 
Chrvsippus closes the series of the philosophers who founded 
the Stoic scliooL The later heads of the sciiool, as Pancttius^ 
the friend of the younger Scipio (his famous work De. OfflciU^ 
Cicero has elaborated in his treatise of the same name) , and 
Posidoiiius, may l>e clastied witli Cieero, Pompeius, and 
othera, and were eclectic in their teachings. The Stoics con- 
nected philosophy most intimately with the duties of practical 
life. Philosophy is with them the i>ractice of wisiiom^ the 
exercise of virtue, the training-school of \-irtne, the science 
of those principles in accordance with which a virtuous life 
must be guided. They asserted all science, art, culture, in 
so far as they are sought for their own sake to be super- 
fluous ; man should strive for nothing but wisdom, the knowl- 
edge of things human and divine, and should govern his life 
by this alone. Logic supplies the metho*! for attaining true 
knowledge ; physics comprehends the theorj- of nature aud 
the order of the universe ; ethics deduces from these tbuae 
consequences which relate to j)ractical life. 

1. Logic. — The feature most worthy of notice in their 
logic, is the striving after a subjective criterion of tnith, by 
which tJipy might accurately distinguish true conceptions from 
false. All knowledge, according to the Stoics, originates in 
real impressions of extc^mal things upon the senses, in objec- 
tive sensuous experiences, which are combined into concep- 
tions by the understanding ; knowle<l;ie comes not from the 
subject but from the object ; Uiis is the ground of its truth. 
Suicc. however, it is jxissible that rci)resentation8 of the 
subjective imagination may insinuate themselves among the 
true conceptions which are produced in us by external things, 
the question ai'lses, how shall we distinguish them, how scp* 
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aratc the falsi? from the true ? The criterion for this fs the 
irrcsifltihle evidence, the strength of conviction with which 
the idea impresses itself upon the mind. Whenever a con- 
ception possesses this evidence, when it compels the mind 
involuntarih' to recognize its validity, it may fte assumed to 
be no mere figment of the imagination but the product of a 
real object. Other criterion than this ''striking evidence" 
of a conception there is none since we know things only b}' 
means of conceptions. The Stoic theorj* of knowledge is thus 
& mean between empiricism antl idealism. Sensuous expe- 
rience alone is certtiin ; but whether any thing is actuallv per- 
ceived is decided only by the irresistible subjective conviction 
of truth which a i>tTccption brings with it. 

2. Physics. — In their physics, where thoy follow for the 
most part Heraclitus, the St<->ics are dislingiiished from tlunr 
predecessors, especially from Plato and Aristotle, by their 
thoroughly carried out proposition that nothing uncorporoal 
exists, that ever}* thing essential is cor]>oreal (just as in their 
logic they sought to derive aU knowledge from the sensuous 
j>erception). This sensualism or materialism of the Stoics 
which, as we have seen in their logic, lies at the basis of their 
theory of knowledge, might seem foreign to all tliclr mural 
and idealistic tendencies, but is clearly explained by their 
dogmatic standpoint; an ideal being is, for them, not objec- 
tive, substantial enough ; the relations and activities of tilings 
arc ideal, but things theraselvcs must have corporeal reality. 
In the same way it seemed to them impossible that there can 
be any interaction between the ideal and corporeal, between 
the spiritual and the material. Reciprocity can exist only 
between tilings which are like in kind ; mind, the deity, the 
Boul, are thus corporeal thoujjh different from the body and 
from matter. The most immodiiitc consoqiionco of this 
attempt to destroy the duality of mind and matt<*r is their 
pantheism. Aristotle befere them had separated the Divine 
Being from the world, as the pure and eternal form from the 
eternal noattcr ; but so far as this separation implied a dis- 
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tinctton which was not simply logical, but actual and real, 
the Stoics would not admit it. It seemed to tliem impossible 
to dissever God from matter, and the}- theretbre considered 
God and the world in the relation of power and its manifes- 
tation, and thus as one. Matt^^r is the passive ground of 
things^ the original suliatratnm for the divine activity : God 
is the active and formative energy- of matter dwelling within 
it. and essentially united to it : the world is the body of God, 
and God is the soul of tlic world. The Stoics, therefore, 
considered God and matter as one identical substance, which, 
on the side of its passive and changeable capacity they call 
matter, and on the side of ita active and changeless energy*, 
God. The world has no independent existence, it is not 
self-subsistcnt finite being, but is pro<luced, animated, and 
governed by God. It is a living Uiing {(Cmv) of which the 
Deity is the rational soul. Every tiling in it is equally di- 
vine since the di\ine power pervades all things alike. <iod 
exists in it as the eteruul necessity which directs all things m 
accordance with unalterable law ; as the rational Providence 
which brings all things into harmony with its designs ; as the 
perfect wisdom which maintains the order of the world, com- 
mands and rewards the good, and forbids and punishes the 
evil. Nothing in the world ciin isolate itself, or overstep its 
natural limitations ; but each is unconditionally connected 
with the order of the whole whose principle and power is 
God, Thus even in tlie physics of the Stoics is displayed 
that stem regard for law which is the chief characteristic of 
Iheir philosophy : they are, like Ileraclitus, the sworn ene- 
mies of all arbitrariness and individualitA\ This principle of 
the unity of all being connects them in yet anoUter way with 
Ileraclitus. They apprehended the being of God, which 
acGordJDg to their philosophical principles must be corporeal, 
just as he did, »*.?., as a fiery, heat-giving force, which is th« 
lifo of the world, and into which all individual lives aro 
merged in order to be renewed under new forms, and so on 
ad injinilum {cf, 8cct. VII. 8) . At one time they call God 
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the rational breath whifh passes through all nature ; at an- 
other, the artistic fire which fashions or begets the universe ; 
and still again the ether, which, however, they hardly distin- 
guish from the fire. This identification of Go<l and the world, 
aceopfling to which the Stoics regarded the whole fonnation 
of the universe as but the development of God, renders their 
remaining doctrine concerning tlie world very simple. All 
the world seemed to them to be vitalized by the divine life, 
coming into si^ecial existence out of the divine whole, and 
returning into it again, thus forming a necessary c^cle of 
origination and destruction in wliit'h the wlmle alone is per- 
manent and eternally renewed. On the other hand, nothing 
within this whole is in vain, nothing is without an end ; in 
everj* thing ac^tual there is reason. Even the bad (within cer- 
tain limits) is necessary' to the perfection of the whole, since 
it is the condition of virtue: e.g.^ injustice is the condition 
of justice. The world taken as a whole eould have been no 
better than it is or more suited to its puqxjse. 

3, The Ethics. — The ethics of the iStoics is most.closely 
connected witli their physics. In the physics was dcmou- 
strated the rational order of the universe as it exists through 
the divine thought. In the cUtics, the highest law of human 
action, and thus the whole moral governance of life, is nuwlo 
to depend upon this rational orrler and confonnit^" to law in 
universnl nature, and the highest good, or the highest end of 
our strivings, is to shape our hie according to this universal 
law, to live m conformity with the harmony of the world or 
with nature. '* Follow nature," or '* live in harmony with 
nature,** is the moral maxim of the Stoics, More accurately : 
live in harmony with thy rational natui'e so far as this has 
not boon distorted or corrupted by art, but is held in its nat- 
ural simplicity ; l>e consciously and voluntarily what thou art 
by nature, a rational part of a rational universe ; Ik> reason 
and in reason, instead of following unreason and thine own 
aibitrary desires. Herein consists thy vocation, herein thy 
felicity, since in this way thou avoidest ever}' tiling which is 
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in contradiction with thy nature and the order of things with- 
out thee, and securest lor thyself a calmly flowing, iindia- 
turbed life. 

From this moral principle, in which the Stoic conception 
of virtue is also expressed, the peculiarities of their theory 
of morals follow with logical necessity. 

(1) Hfapociinff the Relation of Virtue to PlfHisiire. — The 
demand that life should be in conformity with nature subor- 
dinates the individual wholly to the universal, and excludes 
ever)' personal end. Hence pleasure, which of all ends is the 
most indi^^dual, must be disreganletl. Pleasure, as the abate- 
ment of that moral energj* of the soul, wherein all blessedness 
consists, could appear to the Stoles only as a hindrance to 
life, and therefore as an evil. Pleasure is not In conformity 
with nature, and is no end of natiu'e, says Cleanthes ; and 
though other Stoics relax a little the strictness of this opin- 
ion, and admit tliat pleasure may be accoi*ding to nature, and 
is to Ik? considered in a certain degree as a good, yet they all 
held fast to the doctrine, that it has no moral worth and is 
no end of nature, but is only something which is accidentally 
connected witli the free and fitting activity of nature, while 
itself is not an activit)*, but a passive condition of the soul. 
In this lies the whole severity of the Stoic doctrine of morals ; 
every thing personal is cast aside, every external end of action 
is foreign to morality ; wise action is tlic only true aim. From 
tliis follows directly : 

(2) The View of the Stoics Concenvng External Qoo<L — 
Virtue, aa the sole aim of a rational being, is also his sole 
blessedness, his onlj' good ; since onlj' inner rationality and 
strength of mind, a will and activity in harmony with nature, 
can make man hnppy and atTord him a coiintcri>oise to the 
accidents and i*estrict1ons of his outwaixl life. From this it 
clearly follows that external goods, health, weoltli, etc, are 
altogether indifferent; they add nothing to the rationality, 
force, and greatness of the soul ; they can be used cither 
rationally or irrationally, and in the end are as likely to pi*ove 
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evil as good. They are, therefore, not really good •, virtne 
alone is advantageoiis. The loss of exttTnal possessions 
does not atfect the happiness of the virtuous. Even the so- 
called external evils are not evils ; the only evil is baseness, 
which is lioth unnatural and irrational. The Stoics differ 
from their predecessors, the Cynics, inasmuch as they admit 
that lliere may l)e a distinction among inditferent things ; that 
while none of these can be called a moral good, 3-et some may 
be preferable to others, and that the preferable, so far as it 
contributes to a life in conformity- to nature, should enter into 
the account of a moral life. Thus the sage will prefer health 
and wealth when these are balanced in the choice with sickness 
and poverty, but though these objects have been rationally 
chosen, he does not esteem Uiem as really good, for they arc 
not the highest, they are inferior to virtuous action, in com- 
parison with which every thing else sinks to insignificjince. 
In making this distinction between the good and the prefer- 
able, we see how the Stoics exclude from the good every thing 
relative, and hold fast to it alone in its highest significance. 

(3) This absli-act apprehension of Uie conception of virtue 
is still farther verified in the rigid antagonism which the Stoics 
nfllrmctl between virtue and vice. Virtue is reasonableness, 
— right action in hannon)- with the nature of things; vice ia 
unreason, perversity', which is in contratliction to nature and 
truth. Kitlier, they argue, the actions of a man are rational 
and imcontradictor}' or they are not. In the first case the 
man is goi3<1 ; in the second, even though liis act is but 
slightl}' opposed to reason and nature, he is bad* He alone 
is good who ia perfectly good ; but he is bad who is in any 
degree irrational or vicious : e.g.y whoever yields to a desire, 
affection, passion, or commits a fault. Between virtue and 
vice there is no mean, no i)oirt of transition, any more than 
between tnith and falsehood. Krora this the Stoics concluded 
tl»at a perfectly moral act is i>osfiible only when the actor is 
altogether -virtuous, »'.«., has a perfect knowledge of the good 
ftud the i)ower to completely realize it. Virtue must be 'pos- 
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sessed wholly or not at all : the \-irtuou3 man must therefore 
be absolutt^ly virtuouB. Tu this may l>e a<Uled the farther 
paradox of the Htoiea, — all good actions are eqiiall}' right 
and equally good ; all bad actions are equally faulty and 
therefore equally bad ; there are no degrees of goodness and 
bmlnesSf virtuousncss and viciousuesH, but the two are abso- 
lutely antithetical. The Stoics on this point concetled only 
tliat legal acts which are in substantial accordance with the 
law of vii*tuc but have not perfect virtue for their source, are 
intermediate between the good and the bad but have no moral 
worth. 

(4) The Special Doctrine of Ethical Aciion was most 
complete!}' developed by the later Stoics, who were thus the 
fouudei*3 of deontology. Virtue, accortling to the Stoics, 
consists in absolute correctness of jiulgnient, in the soul'a 
l>erfect control of pain, in its complete dominion over pleasure 
and desii-e, and in the absolute justice which estimates every 
thing in accordance with its worth in the universe. They 
divided duties- into two classes, duties to self, and duties to 
others. The former relate to rational self-preservation and 
the avoidance of all that controdictii nature and ivason ; the 
latU*r to those relations of the individual to society which 
must be directed by man's social nature, and in wtiich all tlie 
claims of justice and humanity toward others must be satis- 
fied. The state is likewise a result ctf man's ijolitical nature. 
But the division of mankind into hostile peoples and states 
is a contradiction of human nature; tlie whole human race 
should form one great couunuuity with equal laws and equal 
rights. The Stoics, thus, originated the idea of cosmopoli- 
tism. 

The Stoic teachings conclude with the picture of the wiae 
wian, — the ideal type of virtue in its completest realization, 
which with its attendant subjective blessedness is set forth 
OS a model and pattern for action. The wise man is he who 
aetunlly ])ossessea tnic knowledge of divine and human things, 
as well as the absolute moral insight and strength which (lo>f 
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fVom it, and thus unites in hinasolf all conceivable human 
perfections. Tbe more special application of this thought 
appears paradoxical aince such absolute perfection does not 
hannonize with the conception of individuah'ty. Tlie Stoics, 
however, valued it most highly precisely because the eleva- 
tion of the individual to pure and perfect x'irtue is tbe postu- 
lat4* which supports their entire tlieor}* of ethics^ and espe- 
cially distinguishes it from the Aristotelian, which requires 
only isolated and relative virtues. The wise man, they said, 
knows every thing, and understands e\'cry thing lM:ltor Uian 
any other because he possesses & perfect min<l and the 
knowleilge of tlie true nature of things. He alone is the 
true statesman, lawgiver, orator, c<lucator, critic, poet, ph3'- 
sirian ; while the unwise man remains ever nide and uncul- 
tured, even Ihougli he ix)SMesses gn?at knowledge. The wise 
man is unerring and faultless, since he always acts rationally, 
and tiiinks all things in their rational connection ; for this 
rca«on he fears and wonders at nothing, he is guilty of no 
weakness or pa.ssion. lie alone is a true companion, neigh- 
bor, kinsman, and (Viend. because he alone perfectly knows 
and ftilfils the duties which spring from these relations. 
Moreover, the wise man« since he has the gocKl as a law 
witliin himself, Is fVee from all subjection to external law and 
tradition ; he is lonl of his own actions and responsible to 
himself alone. No less is he by his character and virtue free 
In reference to all vocations and modes of life ; he can movo 
in any splicre. ITc is rich because he cau obtain all that he 
needs and dispense with all that he lacks. He is joyous 
under all circumstances because in his virtue he has an ever 
present source of blessedness. But on the other hand all the 
external and internal goods which the unwise think Uiey 
have, they in i-cality do not possess, since they lack the fim- 
damental condition of true blessedness, — i)erfection of soul. 
In this thought, that Inner moral integrit}' of mind is the 
necessary basis of all f|Ufllifi<*ation for action and of all true 
happiness, lies the truth of this ideal of the Stoics. It also 
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exhibits the abBtraction in which their whole system is in- 
volved ; this wisdom is an empty ideal which as even tlie 
Stoics tlicniselves admitted has no reality ; it is a general 
conception of i>erfection which is inapplicable to life, and thus 
shows that Ihe Stoics, in general, adopted a one-sided princi- 
ple, the universality of subjectivity. The subject instead of 
being, as formerly, a mere accident of the state, was now to 
become al)soIiite; but as a result of this his own reality 
vanishes in tlie clouds and mist of an abstract ideal. The 
merit of the Stoic philosophy, however, is that in an age of 
social ruin it held fast to the moral idea, and by separat- 
ing politics from morals, established the latter as an lade- 
peudent science. 



SECTION XVIII, 



EPICUKEANISM. 



The Epicurean school arose almost contemporaneously 
with the Stoic, though juniiaps a Utile eatlier. Epicurus, its 
founder, the son of ati Athenian who had emigrated to Samoa, 
was Ixjrn 342 B.C., six ^'cai-s after the death of Plato. Of his 
youth and eduL-ation little is known. In his thirty-sixth year 
he opened a pliilosophical school at Athens, over which ho 
presided tQl his death, 270 B.C. His <lisciplcs and adherents 
formed a society, in which they were nnited by the closest 
iVicndshap, illustralin*^ the general condition of things in 
Greece after the time of Alexander, when the social look 
the place of the decaying political life. Kpicurus himself 
compared his society to the I^-thagoreau fraternity, althtuigh 
the community of goods, which forms an clement in the lat- 
ter, Epicurus excludes, affirming that true friends can confide 
in one another. The moral character of Epicurus has been 
8 
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repeatedly assailed, but, according to the testimony of the 
moHt reliable witnesses, liis life was blameless in every re- 
spect, and his personal character was estimable and amiable. 
Moreover, it cannot be doubted that much of that, which is 
told by Borap, of tlic offensive voluptnmisnefls of the Kpicu- 
rean band* should be regarded as calumny. Epicunis was a 
voluminous writer, surpassing, in this respect, even Aristotle, 
and exceeded by Chrysippus alone. To the loss of his greater 
works he has himself contributed, by his practice of com- 
posing summaries of his system, which he recommended hia 
disciples to commit to memory. These summaries have been 
for the most part preserved. 

Tlie end which Kpicurus proi^sed to himself in science is 
distinctly revealed in liis definition of philosophy. He calls 
It an activity which, by means of conceptions and arguments, 
procures the happiness of life. Its end is, therefore, with 
him essentially a practical one, and on this account tlje object 
of his whole system is to produce a scheme of morals which 
should teach us how we may certainly attain a happy life. 
It is true that the Epicureans adopted the usual division of 
philosophy into logic (which tliey called canonica), physics, 
and ethics ; but they confined logic to the determination of 
the criterion of IruUi, and considered it only as an instiniment 
and introduction to physics, while they trcat<»d physics as 
entirely subordinate to ethics, and necessary' only in order to 
(Voe men from superstitious fear, and deliver them from the 
power of fables and mythical fancies concerning nature, which 
might hinder the attainment of happiness. We have there- 
fore in Epicuicanism the three ancient divisions of philoso- 
phy, but in a reversed order, since logic and physics are 
here made ancillary to ethics. We shall confine ourselves in 
our exposition to the latter, since the Epicurean canonics and 
physics have littio scientific interest, and since the physics 
especially is not only very incomplete and without any inter- 
nal connection, but rests entirely upon the atomic theory of 
Democritus. 
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Epicuros, like Aristotle and the other philosophers of hU 
day, placed the highest good in happiness, or a happy life. 
Happiness, however, in bis opinion, consists Bolcly in pleas- 
ure : virtue has no value in itself but onl}' in so far as it in- 
creases our enJ03'ment, — renders life agreeable. But Epicurus 
goes on to give a more accurate determination of pleasure, 
and in this he differs essentially IVom his predecessors, the 
C>Tenaics (c/. Sect. XIII. 3.) 

1. While with Aristippus the pleasure of the moment is 
ma<1c the end of human effort, Kpicurus directs men to strive 
after a system of pleasures which will insure a permanent 
condition of happiness for the whole life. TVwe pleasure is 
thus the object to be considered and weighed. Many a pleas- 
ure should be despised because it will result in pnin, and 
many a pain should be rejoiced in because it will lead to a 
greater pleasure. 

2. Since the sage will seek after the highest good, not 
simply for the present but for his whole life, he will hold the 
pleasures and pains of the souL which like memory and hu[>e 
extend to the past and the future, in greater esteem than 
those of the body, which relate only to the present moment. 
The pleasure of the soul consists in the untroubled tranquil- 
lity of the sage, who rests secure in the feeling of his inner 
worth and his exaltation above the strokes of destin}'. Thus 
Epicurus would say that it is better to be miserable but 
rational than to be hap|)y and irrational, and that the wise 
man might be happy though in torture. He would even affirm, 
like a true follower of Arintotle, that pleosui-e and happiness 
were most closel}' connected with virtue, tliat virtue is in fact 
inseparable from true pleasure, and that there can be no 
agreeable life without virtue, and no virtue without an agree- 
able life. On the same grounds he declares that friendship, 
whicli the Cyrenaics thought to be superfluous, is a chief 
means of happiness ; and it is such, in so far as it is on 
enduring, life-gladdening, and beautifying union of congenial 
minds, and gives a happiness more lasting than any which 
•e|isM0MS enjoyment cfui ftiford. 
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3. While other nedonists regarded tlie most positive and 
intense feeling of pleasure as the highest good, Kpicurus, 
on the other hand, fixed his eye on a hiii>|)iuesij which should 
be abiding and for the whole life. He would not seek the 
most exqnisite enjo^inents in order to attain to a happ}- life, 
but he rather reeommends one to be satisfied with lillle. and 
to practise sobriety and temperance of life. He guards him- 
self against 6uch a false -application of his doctrine as would 
imply that the pleasure of the debauchee is the highest goo<i, 
and boasts that with a little bark-y- bread and water he would 
rival Zeus in happiness. He even expresses an aversion for 
all costly pleasures, not, however, in themselves, but because 
of the evil consequences which they entail. True, the Epi- 
curean sage need not tlierefore live as a Cynic, He will 
enjoy himself where he can without harm, and will even seek 
to acquire means to live with dignity and ease. But though 
all these enjoyments of life may properly belong to the sage, 
yet he can deprive himseli' of them without miserj' — though 
he ought not to do so — since he enjoys the tnieet and most 
essential pleasure in the calmness of his soul and the tran- 
quillity of his heai't. In opj>osition to the positive pleasure 
of some Hedonists, the theory of Epicurus ex[>euda itself in 
negative cfmct^ptiona, representing that freedom tmm pain is 
pleasure, and that hence the activit}' of the sage shoultl be 
prominently directed to the avoidance of tlmt which is dis- 
agreeable. All that man docs, says Epicurus, he does in 
order tlmt he may neitlier suffer nor fear pain ; if he attains 
this, nature is satisfied. Positive gratifications can never in- 
crease pleasure, but only complicate it. Happiness is thus, 
according to Epicunis, simijle and easily attained if we will 
but follow nature, aud not ruin and iinbitter life itself by in- 
ortliuate demautls and a foolisli fear of fancitMl evils. Among 
the evils whicli man fears, death holds the first place. But 
It is no e\al not to live. Hence death, for which men have 
the greatest terror, the wise man does not fear. For while 
vre live, death U not, and when death is, we are not ; when 
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It is present we feel it not, for it is the end of all feeling, 
and that, which by its presence cannot affect our happiness, 
ought not to trouble us when thought of as fiituro. Tlie Epi- 
cni'ean doctrine thus results in the purely subjective endeavor 
of the individual to tind rest aud satisfaction in existence ; it 
knows nothing of man's moral nature^ but it has, so far as is 
possible, ennobk'd the ancient conception of pleasure. 

Kpicurus's view of the universe is completed by his doc- 
trine of the godSf to whom he applied his ideal of happiuess. 
To the gods belongs a human form, though without any fixed 
body or human wants. In tlie void spaces between the infi- 
nite worlds they lead an undisturbed and changeless life, 
whose happiness is incapable of increase. From the blessed- 
ness of the gods he inferred that they can have nothing to 
do with the mannf^cmcnt of our affairs ; for blessedness is 
repose. They trouble neither themselves nor others ; and 
therefore they nee<l not be objects of superstitious, life-dis- 
turbing fear. These inactive gods of Epieunis, these inde- 
Btructible but unstable forms, these bodies which are not 
bodies, have but little connection with the rest of his system ; 
but even here he is thinking of the happiness of man ; the 
thought of the gods is robl>ed of all its terrors, j-et retained 
in a modified form which ser^'cs to establish rather than 
refute the Epicurean theory of happiness. 



SECTION XIX. 

SCEPTICISM AKD THE NEW ACADEMY, 



This subjective direction was carrieti out to its farthest 
extent by tlie Sceptics, who broke down complcti'ly the 
bridge between subject and object, dcn5*ing all oljective 
truth, knowledge aud science, and wholly withdrawing th<j 
philosopher irom every thing but himfiuif and his own suhjcc 
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tive estimates. In this direction we maj distinguish between 
Uie old Scepticism, the new Academy, and the later Scepti* 
cism. 

1 . The old Scxpticism. — Pyrrho of Elis, a cotemporary 
of Aristotle, was the head of the old Sceptics. He left no 
writings behind him, and all our knowledge of bis opinions 
is derived from his disciple and follower, Timon of Phlius. 
The tendency of these sceptical philosophers, like that of the 
Stoics and Ei)iearean8, was a praeticAl one, for philosophy, 
said they, ought to lead us to happiness. But in order to 
live happily wc must know how things are, and, therefore, 
how we ai-e related to them. The first of these questions the 
Sceptics answered by attempting to show that we do not per- 
ceive things as they actually are, but only as they ap{>ear to 
us ; our representations of them are neither true nor false ; 
nothing definite can be predicated of any thing. ^Neither our 
senses nor our opinions concerning any thing tea(*h us any 
truth ; to everj* precept and to everj* position a contrary may 
be advanced ; hence the contradictory views of men, and 
especially of the philosophies of the schools respecting one 
and the same thing. All objective knowledge and science 
being thus impossible, the true relation of tlie philosopher to 
things consists in the entire suspension of judgment, and the 
witliholding of every positive assertion. In order to avoid 
every thing like a ix)sitive assertion, the Sceptics had recourse 
to a variety of artifices, and availed themselves of doubtful 
modes of expression, such as it is possible ; it may be k; 
jyerhaps; I assert nothingy — cautiously Bul>joining to this last 
— not even that I assert nothing. By tliis suspension of 
judgment the Sceptics thought they could attain their practi- 
cal end, happiness ; for the abstinence from all jwaitive opin- 
ion is followed by a (Veedora from all mental distiu-bance, as 
a substance is by a slmdow. He who has embraced Scepti- 
cism lives thenceforward tranquilly, without inquietude, with- 
out agitation, in a mere apath}' which excludes botli the 
knowledge of good and of evil. Pyrrho is said to have 
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oripinatod the doctrine which lies at the basis of sceptical 
apathy, viz., that there is no difference between sickness and 
health, or between life and death. The Sceptics, for the most 
part, derived the material for their theory from the previous 
investigations and polemic of the dogmatic schools. But the 
grounds on which Uiey rested were fnr fVom being profound, 
and were for the most part eitlier dialectic errors wliich could 
easily be refulcnl, or mere subtleties. The use of tlic follow- 
ing ten tropes is ascribed to the old Sceptics, though these 
were perhaps not detinitcly brought out by either Pyrrho or 
Timon, but were probably first collected by j-Enesidemus, soon 
after the time of C'iceix). The withhoklitig of all decisive 
judgment may rest; (I) upon the differences of conception 
and sensation generally existing among individual living 
beings; (2) upon Uiose physical and intellectual diiTerenccs 
l)otwoen men which cause Uicm to view the same thing in dif- 
ferent lights ; (3) upon the varjing testimony* of sense itself, 
and the uncertainty wUetlier the organs of sense are comjic- 
tent; (4) ui>on the circumstances under which objects ai>* 
pear ; (5) upon their relative positions, inten-als, and places ; 
(6) upon the fact that we know nothing directly, but only 
through some extraneous medium (air, etc.) ; (7) upon the 
fact that our impressions of the same thing vary in quantity, 
temperature, color, motion, etc. ; (8) upon tlie dependence 
of our conceptions upon custom, since that which is new and 
strange aflfects us ditferenlly from that which is familiar; ('J) 
upon the relativity of all our conceptions, which is liased upon 
the fact that predicates express merely' the relations of things 
one to another, or to our faculty of representation; (10) 
upon the different ways of life, the varieties of customs and 
laws, the mythical representationa and dogmatic opinions of 
men. 

2. Thk New Aca^demt. — Scepticism, in its conflict with 
the Stoics, as it appeared in the Platonic school established 
by ArcenilauA (316-241), has a far greater significance than 
belongs to the performances of the PjTrhoiusts. In f 
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niiil^i ArcrsQans directed afl bis sceptical and polemic at- 
cia afwast Zew>, Ibe fbczkkr ot Stoictsm. He opposed 
ttft Stole tbeoffy of cognition by maintainmg tbat even false 
conoeptiona can induce a feeling of intense conNiction, and 
tbal all rcpreo eot a U on results only in opinioa and never in 
knovWdgv* Aooordingly Arcesilaus denied the existence of 
a critrnoo which cooM certifv to us the truth of our knowl- 
e(%e. If there be any truth in our affirmations, said be, we 
cannot be certain of it. In this sense he taught that one can 
know DoUung* not even that he does know nothing. Bat in 
noimkt in cbooring the good and rejecting the evil, he taught 
that we abookl fUlow that which is probable, that which is 
rapportcd by the most and best reasons. Tn this way wc 
may act rightly and be happy, since this meUkod is in accord 
with reason and the nature of tilings. 

Of Uw subse<|\»cnt leaders in the new Academy, Campadfia 
{%\i-\t^) alone need here be mentioned, whose whole phi- 
\o«n»hy, however, consists almost exclusively in a polemic 
,ga\vvst Stoicism. His positive iKTrorm.ince is an attempt to 
bnt^fi out ft v^"^***''^^**^^ ^^^^' ^^ P"*^»«^''l'^'^*« ^>' ■*» "i^'thod 
of vpn»\»uh\c thought, a dctem^inatiou of the different degrees 
of vrobabUVty, which Cameades thought to be a necessity of 
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practical Ufc. The later Academicians fell back to on eclectic 
dogmatism. 

3. The later Scepticism. — Once more we meet with a 
peculiar Scepticism at the time when Grecian philosophy had 
wholly fallen to dcca}'. To this time belong ^nenidemus^ 
Agrippa, whose date is also uncertain, though subsequent to 
jEiicsidemiis (he emphasized the necessity of proving everj' 
thing, but at the same time showed that every proof must 
itself be proved, and so on ad inJinUum), and Sesetus Enipi* 
ricujt^ a Greek physician of the empiric sect, who probal)ly 
flourished in tlie first half of the thiixl century of the Christian 
era. These are the most significant names. Of these the 
last has the greatest interest for us, from two writings which 
he left behind him (the Hf/potf/jx}ses of Pyrrho iu tliree books, 
and a treatise against the mathematicians in nine iKioks), 
which are sources of much historical information. In these 
he has profusely collected every thing which the Scepticism 
of the ancientd could advance against the certaint}' of knowl- 
edge. 



SECTION XX 



THE ROMANS. 



TiTE Romans took no independent part in the progress of 
philosophy- After Greek phiIosoph\- ond literature had begun 
to gain a foothold among them, and especially alter three dis- 
tinguished representatives of Attic culture and eloquence — 
Carncades the Academi<'ian, Critolaus the Peripatetic, and 
Diogenes the Stoic — had api>eared in Rome as envoys fi-om 
Athens; and after Greece, a few years IiiUt, had Ijecorae & 
Roman province, and thus outwardly in a close conm* 
with Rome, almost all the more significant systems 
cion philosophy, especially the Epicurean (Lucretii 
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the Stoic (Seneca) , flourished find found adherents in Rome^ 
though without gaining any real philosophical progresa. The 
Roman philosophizing is wholly eclectic, as is seen in Cicero, 
the most important and influential philosophic writer among 
the Romans. But the popular philosophy of this man and 
of the minds akin to him cannot be strongly assailed. for» not- 
withstanding its want of originality and logical sequence, it 
gave philosophy a broad dissemination, and made it a mcana 
of universal culture. 



SECTION XXI 



KEO-PLATONISM. 



Ik Neo-PIatonisTO, the spirit of antiquity made its last and 
almost despairing attempt at a philosophy which should re- 
solve the dualism between the subjective and the objective. 
This attempt was made on the one hand from a subjective 
standpoint, like the other Post-Aristotelian philosophies (c/. 
Sect. XVI. 7)t and on the other with the design to bring out 
objective determinations in reference to the highest concep- 
tions of metaphysics, and the absolute ; in other words, to 
sketch a system of absolute philosoiihy. In this respect it 
sought to copy tlie Plntonic-Aristotclian philosophy, and 
claimed to be a revival of Uic original Platonism. Ou both 
sides the new attempt formed the closing i^eriod of ancient 
philosophy. It represents the last struggle, but at the same 
time the exhaustion of the ancient thinking and the dissolu- 
tion of the old philosophy. 

The flrst, and also the most important, representative of 
Neo-Platonism, is Phtiniia of Lyt'^|x>Iis in Eg}-pt. He was 
a i>ui)il of Ammonius Sai>cas, who taught the Platonic phi- 
losophy at Alexandria in the beginning of the third century, 
but left no writings behind him. Plotinua (a.d. 206-270) 
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Ttom his fortieth year taught philosophy at Rome. His 
opinions are contained in a course of hastily written and not 
closely connected treatises, which, after his death, were col- 
lected and published in six Enneads b}- Porphyry (who was 
born A.D. 233, and taught both philosophy and eloquence at 
Rome), his most noted disciple. From Rome and Alexan- 
dria, the Neo-Platonism of Plotinus passed over in the fourth 
century to Athens, where it established itself in the Academy. 
In the fourth century, Jamblichus^ a scholar of Porphytj', 
and in the fifth, Prochts (412-485), were prominent among 
the Neo-Platonists. With the triumph of Christianity and 
the consequent fall of heathenism, in the course of the bixUi 
century*, even this last bloom of Grecian philosophy faded 
away. 

The common characteristic of all the Neo-Platonists is a 
tendency to mysticism, theosophy, and theurgj'. The major- 
ity of them gave themselves up to magic and sorcery, and 
the most distinguished boasted that they were tlie subjects 
of di\nne inspiration and illumination, able to look into the 
future, and to work miracles. They professed to be hiero- 
phauts as much as philosophers, and exhibited an unmis- 
takable desire to establish a Pagan copy of Christianit}*, 
which should be at the same time a philo9oph3' and a univer- 
sal reUgion. In the following sketch of Neo-Platonism we 
confine ourselves mainly to Plotinus, 

1. EcsTAST AS A SuiUECTrvE STATE. — The result of the 
philosophical strivings antecedent to Neo-Platonism had been 
Scepticism, which, seeing the impracticability' of botJi the 
Stoic and Epicurean theori', had assumed a totally nega- 
tive relation to everj* positive theoretical content. But the 
end wliich Scepticism had actually gained was the opposite 
of that for wliich it had striven. It had striven for the per- 
fect apathy of the sage, but it had gained only the necessity 
of incessantly opposing eveiy positive anirnintion. Instead 
of the rest which they had sought, they found rather an ab- 
solute unrest. This absolute unrest of the ooascio 
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Aferivii^ after ui tbaotato rvat, begat immediately a. longing' 
lo b« ft«oil IhwB this utin!8t, A lunging for some condnsioa 
vhu^ Miloiikl b« abiulutvly eaUsfving^ and stripped of every 
•iv^4ii:4il ot^NtkMU This louging after an absolute truth 
4MMi Hi ktelori^^l expression in Xeo-Platonism. The sub- 
Jvol aouglA to iua!»U>r aiul tH>niprt'hend the absolute; and 
ttuH, iieittK«f tiy objecU>'e knowledge nor dialectic mediation, 
l^Y. by an inner nnd mystical exaltation of thft 
fai ttw form of nn inmiediate beholding, or ecstasy. 
Th4» ki>owM|^ of the true, says Flodnus, is not gained by 
fiioof ttor bv *ny nuHllation ; it cannot be found when Ihe 
ot^^^ known remuin Hrparate from the subject knowing, 
bul oij^v when Itie distinction between knower and known 
; it is « beholding of the reason in itself, not in 
•MM UmI w« see the reason, but the reason beholds it- 
i in ao Olhwr wi^ can knowleiige arise. Nay, even this 
luttkMi of reftson, within which subject and object iiro 
o^i|Ktt^xl U> oQO another, must itself be transcended. 
YW ^kImI tAl^ of kiK>wle<i^* is an intuition of the Highest, 
ivinc^pte of thiu^, in which all separation l>e- 
A 9AVX th» »oid vanishes ; in which the soul with pure 
mlici th^ atiiK^ote itselC »nd ftH>ls itself filled and 
Vt il. If way our has nUained to such a be- 
Uui|« k^ wtffh a trat unl^ with the divine, he will despise 
|)uw ihi«kktl^ «h(ch b« olhenrise loved, for this think- 
«M i«i^v « ttkavMDMkt which prt^sup{>osed a difference 
9^ ttW' |k«MVvi^*vr autl the jx^rt'eived. This mystical 
III* Dcily, or, the One, this resolving the 
thft ilMpIlM^ U that which gives to Neo-Platonism a 
^ kkccuHMU^Y ilMttnot (Vom the genuine Grecian sys- 

>iH*\v IVistHMJts.— The doctrine of the three 

t« MMHtl t4«V!4ely (connected with the thc^r^' 

^AMtH\% ^V »hw Wiv \v«mli>»l principles already assumed, 

^ ^ ^y«<tM^WMj> «M^ IW» «oi4il*irHson, a third and higher 

V. - ^ ^ ^v^kJiftHuUatoi w the ultimate unity 
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of all distinctions nnd antilhrscB, in which, therefoK*, all differ- 
ence must vanish in pure simplicity of being. This simple 
unity cannot be reason, for in reason is the antithesis of 
thought and its object, and the movement IVom the first to 
the la^t; reason relates to the manifold. Bitt the manifold 
presupijoses the simple as iU principle. If, therefore, there 
ia to be a unity of the totality of being, reason must he tran- 
scended and the absolute One attaine<l. To this primal 
essence Plotinus gives dilferent names, as *^the first," *•* the 
one," '* the good," and ^''that which stands above being" 
(being is with him but a subordinate conception, which, 
united with tlie reason, forms but the second step in the 
scries of highest conceptions). In all tliese names, Plotinus 
does not profess to have satisfactorily exjiressed the essence 
of this prima! One, t>ut only to have given a repi-esentation 
of it. In characterizing it still farther, he denies to it all 
thinking and willing, because it needs nothing and can desire 
nothing ; it is not energy, but above energj- ; life does not 
belong to it ; neither being nor essence nor any of the most 
general categories of being can be ascribed to it ; in short, it 
is that which can neither be expressed nor thought. Plotinus 
has throughout striven to think of this first principle as abso- 
lute, as a simple, excluding all determinations which can 
restrict it, and therefore as existing per w, independent of all 
other being* This pure abstraction, however, he could not 
carry out. He set himself to show how every tiling else, and 
especially the two other cosmical principles, could emanate 
from tliis first ; but in order to have a principle for his ema- 
nation theory, he was obliged to consider the first in ita relar 
tion to the second and as its producer. 

3. The Emaxation Theory of the Neo-Flatontsts. — 
Kver}* emanation theory', and hence also that of the Neo-Pla- 
tonists, considers the world as the effluence of God, and gives 
to tlie cmanatioa a greater or less degree of perfection, 
a<xv)i'ding as it is nearer or more remote from its source, a*^** 
thus represents the totality of being as a series of dei 
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gnulationft. Fire, says Plotinus, emite heat, snow cold, fra- 
grant bodies odors, and ever^^ organic thing so soon as it 
matures begets something like itself. In the same way the 
alUperfrct and the etemaK in the excess of his perfection 
semis out (Vom himself that which is also eternal, and after 
him, the iH'st, vix., the reason or world-inteUij^cnce, which is 
the imnuniiate rertcction and image of the primal One. Plo- 
tlnua abounds in film's to show how the primal One need 
lo8e nothing nor become weakened by this emanation of 
reason. Next to the original One, reason is the most per- 
^K/i, It contains in itself the ideal world, and tltc whole 
of Inie and changeless being. Some notion may be fonned 
of ila exaltation and gloiy by attentively considering the sen- 
aiblo workl in its greatness, its beauty, and the order of its 
MMelws motiDn. and thcu by rising to the contemplation of 
its archetype in the i>ure and changeless being of the intelli- 
gible wi>rld, and then by recognizing in intelligence the author 
and tluislier of all. In it there is neither past nor ibUire, but 
oitl>* an tfVfr^abtding present. It Is, moreover, as incapable 
of division in sj^cc as of change in time. It is the true eter- 
nity, of which time is only a copy. As reason flows from the 
(xiaial Onc» so (Km** llie world-soul eternally emanate from 
i\^asou, tlH^ugh lijo latter incurs no change thereby. The 
wviidiHHd w Uu» copy of reason, |>ermeated by it, and actnal- 
iiiu^ it in an outer world. It gives ideas externally t<5 scn- 
aiUo matter* which Is the last and lowest step in the series 
of rnianation* and in itself is umletermined, and has neither 
quality Uiu- Inking. In this way the visible univerEe is but tlie 
IratuK'tipt of the wortd-sonl, which forms it out of matter, 
|K>ruiiNkW« and animates it, and carries it forward in a circle. 
"i ' r emanations, and, as was tJie aim of 

' iU eairied in a constant movement 
ChMU Uio lkt|EtK**t \o U\0 lowest, fh>m God to the mere image 
v^ hcuv Mv^« %Mr Uio nensible world. 

I'm.VtV-VifUftJI WikUk bke Uie wurld-soid, are linked both to 
9Jm\ tW Kkwvr, to n*ason and tJie senHible ; now 
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bound with tixe latter and sharing ita destiny* and anon ris- 
ing to their source in reason. Their original and proper 
lK)me was in the rational world, from whence they have un- 
willingly des<*ended, each one in its projwr time, into the cor- 
poreal ; not, however, wholly forsaking their ideal abo<?e, 
but as a sunbeam touches at the same time the sun and the 
earth, so arc they found alike in the world of reason and 
the world of sense. Our vocation, therefore, — and here we 
come back to the point fit)m which we 8tartc<l in our ex]^osi- 
tion of Neo-Platonism, — can only be to direct oiir senses 
and aspirations towards our proper home, in the ideal world* 
and by asceticism and crucifying of the flesh, to fVec our 
better self from its participation with the body. But when 
our soul has once mounted up to the ideal world, that image 
of the originally good and bcatitiful, it then attains the final 
goal of all its longings and efforts, the immediate union with 
God, through the enrapturetl beholding of the primal One 
in which it loses its consciousness and becomes buried and 
absorbed. 

According to all this, the Neo-Platonic philosophy would 
Bcem to l>e a monism, and thus the most perfect development 
of ancient philosophy, iu so far as this had striven to carrj' 
back the sum of all being to one altimate ground. But as it 
attained its highest principle from which all the rest was de- 
rived, by means of ecstacy, by a mystical self-destruction of 
tlie individual ]>ersonf by asceticism and tbeuj*g)', and not 
by means of self-conscious thinking, nor by any natural or 
rational way, it is evident that ancient philosophy, instead 
of becoming perfected in Neo-Flatonism, only ovcrlca|}s 
itself to its own sclf-dcstnictioD. 
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SECTION XXII 



CHKISTTANITY AKD SCHOLASTICISM. 



1. The CiraisTiAN Idka. — The intoUoctual life of Greece 
at the period of iU highest develoi>mcnt was charaetcM-ized by 
the iinmoiUato sacriflee of the siibjeot to the ohjoct (nature, 
till' stnu% cto.) : the <x)mplctc scvoranee of the two, of spirit 
ftiul natiire, had not yet arrived ; the subject had not yet so 
Ua n'fltvttMi mH>n himself that he could apprehend his own 
lih«ohite worth. Tliis sovcranoc bejran with the decay of 
Grecian life, in the age immediately suJwequent to Alexander 
U»e (ircat. As the objective world lost its influence, the 
tltinking consciousness turned back upon itself; but even in 
tliis vory pn^cess, the bridge between aiiHject and object was 
bixiken down. The self-c^onsciousncss bad not yet become 
BuOleiently ftl»«orI»*Nl in itself to look upon the true, the divine, 
in any otlicr light than as separate from itself; while a feel- 
ing of |min, of unsalisfloil desire, took the place of that fair 
unity 1x!tween spirit and natuj'e which had been peculiar to 
Die kwlter periods of Grecian cini and artistic life. Neo- 
riatonisw« by it^ extravagant speculation, and, practicjdly, 
by itA njortiticfttion of the sense, made a last and despairing 
fttieinpt to overcome tliis separation, or to bury itself within 
it, by bringing the two sides forcibly together. The attempt 
wan in vain, and the old philosophy, totally exhausted, camo 
to iU end. Oualisn) is therefore tlic rock on which it split. 
TId* pn»blem, thus left without a solution, Christianity took 
ui>. It lUHHUuied for its principle the idea which ancient 
thought luul not known how to carry out, aflflrming that the 
•e|MUittlon between God and man might be overcome, and 
Umt tlw human and the divine could be united in one. The 
■|weulaU\'«i ftuidfuncutnl idea of Christianity is, that God has 
;l)tfOOino lueamate, and liiis hod its practical exhibition (for 
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Christianity was a practical religion) in the idea of the atone- 
ment and the demand of the new birth, I'.e., the positive 
puriiication of the sense from its corruptions, insteail of a 
merely negative asceticism. 

From the introduction of Christianit}*, monism has been 
tho chai^acter and the fundamental t4.>nUcncy of all modern 
philosophy. In fact, the new philosophy st^irtod from the 
verj* point at which the old had stootl still. The turning of 
the Belf-consoiousncsa upon itself, which was the standpoint 
of the Post-Aristotelian e-|jecuIation8, forms in Uescartes the 
starting-point of the new pliiloHophy, whos<; whole course lias 
been the mediation and reconciliation of that antithesis lie- 
yond which the old could not pass. 

2. Scholasticism. — It verj* early resulted that Chris- 
tianity came in contact with the cotcmporancous philosophy, 
especially with Flatonism, This arose tirst ynth tlie ajiolo- 
gists of the second ccntury't and the fathers of the Alexan- 
drian church. Subsequently, in the ninth century, Scotns 
Erigena made an attempt to combine Chiistianity witli Neo- 
Platonism, Uiough it was not till the second half of llie 
Middle Ages, from the eleventh century, that there was de- 
Tcloped any thing that might Ix* properly terraetl a Christian 
philosophy. This was the so-called Scholasticism. 

The effort of Scholasticism was to mediate between the 
dogma of religion and the reflecting self-consciousness ; to 
reconcile faith and knowledge. When the dogma passed 
over into tlie schools from the Church which had given it 
utterance^ and theology became a scicnt* of the universities, 
the scientific interest asserted its rights* and undertook to 
bring the dogma which had hitherto stood over against the 
self-consciouaness as an external jx)wer, into a closer rela- 
tion to the thinking subject. A scries of attempts was now 
mode to bring out the doctrines of tlic Church in the form of 
a scientific system (tlie first cf>mplete dogmatic system was 
that of Peter Lotabard (who died 1164) in his four bool 
sentences, and was vohmiinously commented upoD I 
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laU'r Scholastics), nil starting from the indlsputAhlc premise 
(beyond wlxich scholasitic tiiinkiiig nevi>r went), Uiat the Taith 
of the churt-h is alisolute tnitii ; but all guided likewise by 
tlic <lesire to make this revealed truth intelligible, and to 
sliow it to \k rational. ^*^ Crtdo nt iHteiligam" — tliis ex- 
pression of Anxitti^ tlic beginner and founder of Scholasti- 
cism (he was Item about 103o. and made Archbishop of 
Cantcrbun- in 1093), was the watchword of the whole move- 
incut. 8(*hulasticism a{»[)lie4l to the solution of its problem 
the roost remarkable logical acumen, and brought out sys- 
tems of doctrine like the Gothic catheilrals in their architec- 
ture. Tlie extemled study of Aristotle* called par eminence 
*- the philosopher/* whom many of the most distinguislicd 
Scholastics wrote commentaries upon, and who was exten- 
sively studied at tlie same perioil among Uic Arabians {Avi- 
etnua tind Averrt}ea)y furnished tlieir terminolog)* and moat 
of tlicir iKiints of view. At tlie summit of Scholasticism we 
must plai'c the two incoutestably greatest masters of the 
Scholastic art and method* Thomas Aquinas (Dominican, 
who died 1274) and Duna Scotus (Franciscan, who died 
1308), the founders of two schools, into which after them the 
whole Scholastic tlicology divides itself, — the fonncr exalting 
tlic understanding (inttllecfus)^ and the latter tlie will (vohm- 
^4a») , as tlie higliest principle, both being driven into essen- 
tially difTcring directions by this opposition of tlie theoretical 
and practical. Even witli tliis began the downfall of Scho- 
lasticism ; its highest ]K)int was also the turning-point to its 
st»lf-deatmction. The rationality of the dogma, the oneness 
of faith and knowledge, ha<l lieen constanth' their (Vindamen- 
tal premise ; but Uiis premise fell away, and the whole basis 
of Liunr metaphysics was given up in principle, the moment 
l^uns Scotua placed Uie problem of theology in the practical. 
When the pnuli<^al and the theoretical became divided, and 
still more when tliought and l>eing were separated by Nomin- 
alism (e/. 8), philosophy broke loose fVom theology and 
knowUxi^t Avm faith ; knowledge assumed its position above 
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faith and above authority (modern philosophy), and the 
rehgioiis consciousness broke wiUi the traditional dogma (the 
Rcfonnation). 

3. Nominalism and Realism. — Hand in hand with the 
whole deX'eloijmeut of Scholasticism, there was develo|>ed the 
op])osition betwccD Nomiaalisin and Koolism^ an opposition 
whfise origin is to be found in the relation of Scholasticism to 
tlie Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. The Nominalists 
were those who held that conceptions of the universal (imi- 
versalia) were ain'ple names, flatus i^ocw, representations 
without content and without reality. According to them 
there are no universal conceptions, no species, no classes; 
t^wry thing which is, exists onl}' an separate in its pure 
individuality ; there is, therefore, no pure thinking, but only 
representation and sensuous perception. Tlie Realists, on 
the other lifind, taking pattern from Plato, held fast to the 
objective reality of tmiversals (unifersaUa ante rem). This 
opposition appeared first between RoaceUhius. who took the 
side of Nominalism, and Ansehn^ who atlvoeated the Realistic 
theor}', and it is seen from this time through tiic whole period 
of Scholasticism, though from the age of Abelard (lx>m 1079) 
a middle view, which was both NominalLstic and Realistic, 
held with some slight modifications the prominent place (uni- 
versafia in re). According to this ^new the universal is only 
something thought and rt^prescnted, tliough as such it is not 
simpl}' a product of the representing consciousness, but has 
also its objective reality in objects themselves, from which, it 
was argued, we could not abstract it if it were not essentially 
contained in them. This identity of tliought and being, is 
the fundamental premise on which the whole dialectic course 
of Scholasticism rests. All its arguments are founded on 
the claim, that that which has been syllogiaticflUy i)roved 
exists in reaUt}* as well as in logical thinking. If this pre- 
mise is overthrown, so falls witli it the whole basis of Scho- 
lasticism ; and there remains nothing more for thought. * 
at fault in reference to its own objectivity, but to fiUl 
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apon itself. This self-dissolution of Scliolasticiara nctnnlly 
appears with William of Occttm (diet! 1347), the most inllu- 
ential reviver of that Nominalism which had lK»en bo mighty 
in the beginning of Scholasticism, hnt which now, more vic- 
torious against a decaying tluin then against a rising Ibrm of 
culture, plucked away its foundation fryin the IVamcwork of 
Scholastic dogmatism, and brought the whole structure into 
inevitable ruiu. 



SECTION xxiri. 

I 

TEANSITIOX TO MODERK PHILOSOPHY. 



The emancipation of modern philosophy from the bondage 
of Scholasticism was a gradual pnx'css. It first showed 
itself in a series of preparative movements during the fif- 
teenth centurj% and was fx>Tnpleted negatively* in the coui'se 
of the sixteenth, and positively in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, 

1. Fall of Scholasticism. — The immediate ground of 
this changed direction of the tijne, we have already seen in 
the inner decay of Scholasticism itaelf. Just so soon as the 
fundamental premise on which the Scholastic theolog^y a'»d 
method rested* the rationality of the dogma, was abandoned, 
the whole structure, as already remarked, fell to inevitable 
niin. The conviction, directly opposed to the principle of 
Scholasticism, that what might be true dogmatically, might 
be false, or, nt least, incapable of proof in the eye of the 
reason — a point of view from which, e,g,^ the Aristotelian 
Pomponutius (1462-15210) treated the doctrines of the future 
state, and in whose light Vanini subsequently went over the 
chief problems of philosophy — kept gaining ground, notwith- 
Btanding the opposition of the Church, and even aesociated 
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with itself the opinion that reason and revelation could not 
be harmonized. The feeling became prevalent that philoso- 
phy must be freed from its previous condition of minority 
and sor\'itiide ; a strugjjjle alter a greater inde|>endf nee of 
philosophic investigation was awakened, and though no one 
yet ventured to attack directly the doctriue of the Church, 
the ertbrt was made to shutter the confidence in the chief 
bulwark of Scholasticism, the Aristrttelian philosophy, or 
what at that period was regarded as such ; (especially in this 
connection Peter Ramus (ir)l;>-li>7*i), should bt^; mentioned, 
who fell in the massacre of St. Bartholomew). The authority 
of the Church became more and more weakened in the faith 
of the people, and the great systems of Scholasticism came 
to an end, 

2. The Resllts of ScnoLAsnciSM. — Notwithstanding all 
this, Scholasticism was not without its positively good results. 
Though wholly in the service of the Church, it had, never- 
theless, grown out of a scientific impulse, and thus [laturally 
awakened a free spirit of inquiry and a taste for knowledge. 
It nmdc the objects of faith the objects of thought, it raised 
men from the sphere of unconditional faith to the sphere of 
doubt, of investigation and of knowledge, and by its very 
effort to demonstrate the principles of theolog)' it established, 
though against its knowledge and design, the authority of 
reason. It thus intnxiuced to the world another principle 
than that of the old Church, the principle of the thinking 
spirit, the self-consciousness of the reason, or at least pre- 
pared the way for the victory of this principle. Eveu the 
dofonnities and unfiivorable side of Scholasticism, the many 
absurd questions upon which the Scholastics diWdcd, even 
their thousand-fold unnecessary* and accidental distinctions, 
their inquisitiveness and subtleties, all sprang ft-om a rational 
principle, and grew out of a spirit of investigation, which 
could only utter itself in this way under the all-powerful 
ecclesiastical spirit of the time. OnU' when it was surpassed 
by the advancing spirit of the age, did Scholasticism, falsi- 
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fying its original meaning, make common C4iuse and interest 
with the old ecclesiastieism, and become the most violent 
opponent of the improvements of the new period, 

3, The Revival of Letters. — The revival of classic 
literature contnbute<:l prominently to that change in the spirit 
of the age whi<'h marks the beginning of the new epoch of 
philosophy. The study of the ancients, especially of the 
Greeks, Imd ahuost wholly ceased in the course of the Middle 
Ages ; even the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle was known, 
for the most part, only tlirough Latin translations or second- 
ary sources ; no one realized the spirit of classic life, and alt 
sense for beauty of form and elcgnut comi>nsition had passed 
away. The change was chiefiy l»rouglifc about by means of 
the Greek scholars who fled fl-om Constantinople to Italy; 
the study of the ancients in the original sources was re- 
newed; the newly-discovered art of printing allowed the 
classics to be widely circulated ; the Medicis drew classic 
Bcholnrs to their court ; all this working for a far better un- 
derstanding of the ancient philosophy. Besarion (died 1472) 
&nd Ficinus (died 1499) were prominent in this movement. 
The result was presently seen. The new scholars contended 
against the stiff and uncritioAl manner in which the sciences 
had hitherto been treated, new ideas began to circulate, and 
there arose once more the free, universal, thinking spirit of 
antiquity. In Germany, also, classic studica found a fniit- 
ftil soil. RetfchUn (horn 14M), Melancthon and Erasmus^ 
labored in this direction, and the classic movement, hostile 
as it was to the Scholastic impulRC, favored most decidedly 
the growing tendencies to the Reformation. 

4. The Gek»a>i Reformation. — All the elements of the 
now age, the struggle against Scholasticism, the revival of 
letters and the more enlarged culture thus secured, the striv- 
ing after national independence, the attempts of the state to 
ftee itself from the (.'tiurch and the hierarchy, and above all, 
the desire of the thinking self-conf^cioiisness for autonomy, 
for freedom from the fetters of authority — all these elements 
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found their focus and point of union in the German Refor- 
mation. Tliough liaving its root at first in practical, and 
religious* and national interests, and fulling very early into 
erroneous coui-sea, issuing in a dermatic ecclesiastieal one- 
sidedncss, yet was the Reformation in principle and in its 
true consequences a rupture of the thinking spirit witli author- 
ity, a protest against the fetters of the positive, a return of 
the mind from its self-estrangement to itself. From that 
which was without, the mind now came back to that which 
is within, and the purely human as such, the individual heart 
and conscience, subjective con\*iction, in a word, the rights 
of tlie subject now began to l>e of worth. While marriage 
hail formerly been regarded, though not immoral, as yet infe- 
rior to continence and celibacy, it appeared now aa a divine 
institution, a natural law ordained of God. While poverty 
had formerly been esteemed higher than wealth, and the con- 
templative life of the monk was stjperior to the manual labor 
of the layman supporting himself by his own toil, poverty 
now ceased to Ixi dei*irable in itself, and labor was no longer 
despised. Ecclesiastical freedom took the place of spiritual 
bondage ; monastieism ami tlie priesthowi lost their power. 
In the same way, on the side of knowledge the indi\idual 
came back to himself, and threw off the restraints of 
authority. lie was impressed with the conviction that the 
whole process of redemption must be experiencetl within him- 
self, that his reconciliation to God and salvation was his own 
concern, for which he needed no mediation of priests, and 
that he stood in an immediate relation to God. He found 
his whole being in his faith, in the depth of his feelings and 
OonvictioDS. 

Since thus Protestantism sprang from the same spirit in 
which motlem philosophy had its birth, the two have the 
closest relation to each other, though of course there is a 
specific difference between the religious and the scientific 
principle. Yet in their origin, t>oth kinds of Protestantism, 
that of religion and that of thought, arc one and the samC) 
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ftod in their progress they have also gone hand in hand 
U^ther. For tUe reduction of religion to iU simplest ele- 
ments, which Protestantism began l>ut allowed to stop at the 
BiblCf must necessarily be carried farther, terminating only 
with llje ultimate, original, supra-historical element, i.e., 
with that rational knowledge which is the source of all re- 
ligion as well OS of all [ihilosophy. 

5. TiiK AnvAXCKMKNT OF TJiK Natcbal ScrcxcES. — To 
all these phenomena, wliich should l)e regnixled l>oth as causes 
and as symptoms of the intellectual revolution of this period, 
we roust add yet another, which essential^* facilitated and 
positively assisted in freeing thought from the fetters of 
authority, — the startiuf^ up of the natural sciences and the 
inductive method of exanuniug nature. This epoch was a 
period of the most fruitt^il and indueiitial discoveries in natu- 
ral science. The discovery of America and the passage to 
Uie Kost Indies had already widened the cin;le of view, but 
still greater revolutions are connected with the names of 
Copf^rnirua (died i:)43), ICvphr (died IfiSO). and Galileo 
(died lf»42), revolutions which could not remain without an 
influence upon the whole mode of Uiinking of that age, and 
contributed prominently to break the faith in the |)revaiUng 
ecclesiastical authorit}'. Scholasticism had turned awsy (Vom 
nature aud the phenomenal world, and. Mind towards that 
wlu<»h lay before its eyes, had spent itself in a di*eamy 
intcUectiinlity ; but now nature rose again in honor; her 
glory and exaltation, her infinite diversity- and fulness of life 
became again the immediate objects of obser>*ation ; to inves- 
tigate nature became an essential object of philosophy, and 
Rciciitiru; empiricism was thus regarded as a luiiversal and 
essential conwm of the tliinker. From this time the natural 
Bcicnc^-s date their historical importance, for only IVom this 
time have they had an uninternipted histon'. The results 
of this new iutellectual movement can be readily estimated. 
Such a scientific investigation of nature not only destroyed 
B series of traditional errors and prejudices, but, what was 
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of greater importance, it directed the intellectual interest 
towaixls that which is real and actual, it uourished and pro- 
tected reflection and the feeling of self-dependence, the spirit 
of inquir)' and doubt. The standpoint of observation and 
experiment pi-esupi>03es an independent self-consciousness of 
the individual, a breaking loose from authonty, — in a word, 
scepticism, with which, in fact, the founders of motlern phi- 
losophy, Bacon and Descartes^ began ; the former hy con- 
dilioning the knowledge of nature upon the removal of all 
prejudice and every preconceivecl opinion, ami tlie hitter by 
demanding that pliilosophy should be begun with universal 
doubt. No wonder that a bitter struggle should soon break 
out between the natural sciences and ecclesiastical orth(xloxy, 
which could only result in breaking the power of the latter. 

6. Bacos op V^'erdlah. — Francis Bacon was born in 1561, 
and was Lord High Chancellor of England and Keeper of 
the King's Seal under James I. From these offices he was 
subsequently expelled, and died in 1626, with a character 
which has not bei*n without reproach. He took as his princi- 
ple tlie inductive mcthfMi* which he directed expressly against 
Scholasticism and the mling scientific methorl. On this 
account he is frequently placed at the head of modern phi- 
losophy. 

The sciences, says Bacon, have hitlierto been in a most'N, 
deplorable condition. Philosophy, wasted in empty and 
fruitless logomachies, lias failed during so many centuries 
to bring out a single work or experiment of actuid benefit to . 
human liic. Logic hitherto has subserved rather the estab-J 
lishmcnt of error than the investigation of truth. Whence 
all this? Why this penury of the sciences? Shnpl^' because 
they have broken away from tlieir root in nature and ex|>e- 
rienee. The blame of this is chargeable to many soui*ces ; 
first, the old and rooted prejudice that the human mind loses 
somewhat of its dignity when it busies itself much and con- 
tinuously wllh cxpcnmcnts and material things; next, sujfK^r- 
stition and a blind religious zeal, which has been the most 
9 
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irreconcilal>le opponent of natural phnosopliy ; again, tlie ex- 
clusive attention paid to moruls and politics by the UomanB, 
and since Ihc Christian era to theologj*, by ovcr>' acute mind j 
still farther, tlic great authority of certain philosophers and 
llie great reverence paid to antiquity ; and, in fine, a want 
of courage and a despair of overcoming the many and gre&t 
difnculties which lie in the way of the investigation of nature. 
All these causes have contributed to keep down tlie sciences. 
Hence they must now be renewed, and regenerated, and re- 
formed in tlieir most fundamental principles ; there must now 
he found a new basis Ibr knowleilge and new principles of 
science. This radical reformation of the pcicnces depends 
uiK)n two conditions, — objectively upon the referring of 
science to experience and llio phiU?sopliy of nalui-e, and sub- 
jectively upon the pirrifving of the sense and the. inl^'Uect 
from all abstract thcorios and traditional prcjufUces. These 
two conditions together ftirnish the correct raethotl of natural 
Bcientic, wlilch Ib nothing other than the method of induction. 
L'ljon correct induction depends all the soundness of the 
sciences. 

lu these propositions the Baconian philosophy is eontAined. 
The historical sigTu'ficance of its founder is, therefore, in gen- 
eral this, — that he directed the attention and reflection of 
his cotemfKirariea again upon the given actuality, u[>on na- 
ture ; that he affirmed the necessity of experience, which had 
been fnnncrly only a matter of accident, and made it in and 
for itself an object of thought. His merit consists in having 
established scientific empiricism, and only in this. Strictly 
speaking, we can allow no content to the Baconian philoso- 
phy, allliough (in his treatise De Augmentis AScientiarum) he 
lias attempted a R3*fttcmatic encyclopedia of the sciences on a 
new principle of classification, through which he has scattered 
an abundance of fine and fruitful observations, which are still 
used as apothegms. 

7. Thb Italiav Philosophkhs op the TRANsmos Epoch. 
— Besides Bacon there were others who prepai*ed and intro- 
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cluced the new age of philosophy. First among these is a 
list of Italian philo^iophers of the second half of the sixteenth 
and tlie first half of the seventeenth eenturj-. These philoso- 
phers arc conneeted in a twofold manner with the movements 
of this transition periotl, firet by an enthusiasm for nature 
which among them all partook in a greater or less degree of 
pantheism (Vanini, e.g.^ gave to one of his writings the title 
** coneeming the wonderful seercts of nature, the queen and 
goddess of mortals"), and second, by then* connection with 
the systems of ancient philosophy. The best known of these 
philosophers are the following: Cardanus (1501-1575), Cam- 
pandla (1568-1639), Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), Vanini 
(1586-1619), They were all men of a passionate, enthusi- 
astic, and impetuous nature, iinsteady and wikl in dmracter, 
restless and adventurous in life, men who were inspii*e<l by 
an eager impulse towards knowledge, but who were canicd 
away by fantasy, wilriness of imagination, and a tendency 
toward secret astrological and geomantic knowledge. For 
these reasons they also passed away, leaving no fruitful re- 
sult. They were all i>ersecuted by the hierarchy*, and two of 
tliem (Bruno and Vanini) ended their lives at the stake. 
Their whole history is hke the eruption of a volcano, and they 
are to be regarded more as forerunners and announcers than 
as l)eginner8 and foundera of the new age of philosophy. The 
most important among them is Giordanrj Bnnio. He revived 
the old idea of the Stoics, that tlic world is a liWng being, 
and that a world-soul penetrates it all. The content of his 
general thought is the profoundest ewthusiasm for nature, and 
the plastic reason which is present in it. The reason is, 
according to him, the inner artist who sliapes the matter and 
manifests himself in the forms of the universe. From the 
heart of the root or the germ he sends out the lobes, and 
from these again he evolves the shoots, and from tlie shoots 
the branches, until bud, and leaf, and blossom are brought 
fortli. Ever}' thing is inwardly arranged, adjusted, and 
fected. Thus the universal reason calls back from with 
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sap out of the fruits and flowers to the branclies again, etc- 
The universe tlius is an hiGnite living things in which every 
thing lives and moves after the most manifokl ways. 

The relation of the reason to matter^ Bruno determines 
IvhoUy in the Aristotelian manner ; both stand related to each 
other as fonn and matter, as actuality and jioleutiality, nei- 
tlier is without the other ; the form is tlic inner impelling might 
of matter, and matter, aa the unlimited possibility, as the 
capability for an infinite diversity of form, is the mother of 
all forms. The other side of Bruno's philosophizing, his 
theory of the forms of knowledge, which occupies the greater 
pait of his writings, bos little philosophic interest, and we 
therefore pass it by. 

8. Jacob Boeiime. — Like Bacon among the English and 
Bruno among the Italians, Jacob Boehme is among the Ger- 
mans the exi>oncnt of this transition period. Each of these 
three deals witli tlie matter in a way peculiar to his own 
nationality; Bacon as the herald of empiricism, Bruno as 
the representative of a poetic pautheism, and Boehme as the 
father of tbeosophic m3'stioism. If we consider solely the 
profoundness of his principle, Boehme should hold a much 
later place in the history of philosophy, but if wo look chie0y 
at tlie imperfect form of his philosophizing, his rank would 
be assigned to the mystics of the MitUlle Ages, while chro- 
nologically we must associate him with the German Kefor- 
mation and the protestant elements that were nourished at 
that time. Mis true position is among the foreiiinners and 
prophets of the new age. 

Jacob Boehme was bom in 1575, in old Seidenburg, a vil- 
lage of upper Lusace, not far from Goerlitz. His parents 
were poor peasants. In his boyhood ho took care of the cat- 
tle, and in his youth, after he had acquired the rudiments of 
reading and writing in a village school, he was sent to Goer- 
litz to learn the shoemaker's trade. He finished his appren- 
ticeship and settled down at Goerlitz in 1594 as master of 
his trade. Even in his youth he bad received illuminations 
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or mj'stcrious revelations, which were subsequently repeated 
when his mind, striving for the truth, had become profoundlj* 
agitated by the religions conflLets of the age. Besides the 
Bible, the only books which Boehme ivad were some mystical 
writings of a theosophic and alchemistic character, e.g,^ those 
of Paracelsus. His entire want of culture is seen as soon 
as he undertakes to write down his thoughts, or, as he calls 
them, his illuminations. Hence the imperious struggle of 
the tliought wiLli the expression, which, however, not unfre- 
quently rises to a dialectical aciiteness and a jxtetic beauty. 
His first treatise, Aurora, tomix)scd in the year 1G12, brought 
Boehme into trouble with the chief |)aHtor in Goerlitz, Gre- 
gorius Richter, who publicly condemned the book from the 
pulpit, and even ridiculed the person of its author. The 
writing of lH>oks was prohibited him by a magistrate, a pro- 
hibition which Boehme obscn'etl for many years, till at length 
tlie command of the spirit was too mighty within him, and he 
took up again his literary Ial>ors. Boehme was a plain, quiet, 
modest, and gentle man. He died in 1G24. 

To give an exposition of his theosophy in a few worfls is 
rerj' difficult, since Boehme, instead of clothing his thoughts 
in a logical form, uses only sensuous pictures and obscure 
analogies, and ollcn availed himself of the most arbitrar}* and 
singular mofles of expression. A twilight reigns in his writ- 
ings, as in a Gothic cathedral where the light falls through 
variegated windows. Hence the mngic eifect which he has 
made uix>n many hearts. The chief thought of his philoso- 
phizing is, that self-distinction, self-diremption is the essen- 
tial detcrmmation of spirit, and lience of God so far as G<xl 
is to l>c apprehended as spirit. God, according to Boehme, 
is living spirit only at the time and in Uie degree in which he 
conceives within himself a different from himself, and is in 
this distinction objeit and consciousness. This self-diflcren- 
tiation of the Deity is the only source of his and of all actii- 
osity and spontaneity, the spring and fotmtain of that self- 
active life which produces consciousness out of itself^ Boehmo 
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18 iacxhaiistible in images b}* which this negativity in God, 
his seir-distinguishing and seir-inanifestation in the world, 
may be made conceivable. Great expansion without cnd» he 
says, needs limitation and a compass in which it may mani- 
fest itself, for in expansion without limit there could be no 
manifestation, there must be a contraction and an enclosing, 
in order that a manifestation may arise. See, he says in 
another place, if the will were onl}' of one kind, then would 
the soul have only one quality, and were an immovable thing, 
which would always lie stiU ami never do any thing farther 
than one thinj^ ; in this there could be no jo^', as also no art 
nor science of other things, and no wisdom; evcrj* thing 
would be a nothing, and there would be neither heail nor will 
for any thing, for there would be onl}* the single. Hence it 
cannot be said that tlio whole God is in one will and one 
being; there is a distinction. Nothing can ever become 
manifest to itself without resistance, for if it suffers no ivsist- 
ancc, it expends itself and never comes to itself again ; but 
if it does not come to itself again as to that from which it 
originally sprung, it knows nothing of its original condition. 
The above thought Boehme expresses when he says in his 
Qnestionibns Theosophicis : the reader should know that in 
3'ea and nay all things consist, whether divine, devilish, 
earthly, or whatever may be named. The one as the yea, 
is simple energy and love, and is the truth of God and God 
himself. But this were inconceivable, and there were neither 
delight, nor elevation, nor sensibility, without the nay. The 
nay is a reaction against the yea, or truth, in order that the 
trutli may be manifest and something in which there nm^' be 
a rtyntrarhati^ where eternal love may work and become sen- 
sitive and willing. There is nothing in the one which is an 
occasion for willing until the one becomes duplicated, and so 
there can be no sensation in unity, but only in duality. In 
brief, accortling to Boehme. neither knowledge nor conscion.s- 
ness is possible, without distinction, without opposition, with- 
out duplication ; a thing becomes clear and an object of 
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CODHciousnesft only thi'ough souietliiag elHc, tbrough its own 
opposite (which is yd identical with itself). It was very 
natural to connect this thought of a unity distinguishing it- 
self in itself, with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, as 
Boehmc has, in fact^ rc(>eateiUy done when treating of the 
■ Dt^nno life and its process of duplication. Schelling after- 
wards took up these ideas of Boehmc and philosophically 
elal>oraLed tliem. 

LIf we should assign to the thcosoph}- of Boehme a position 
in the developraent of later philosophy corresponding to the 
inner contt^nt of its principle, it would most properly be 
placed as a cv^mplement to the system of Spinoza, If »Spinoz& 
taught the retlwx of all finitude into the eternal one, Boehme, 
b the other hand, shows the procession of the finite from the 
eternal one, and the inner necessity of this procession, since 
the being of this one would be rather a not-tjcing without such 
a self-duplication. Compared with Descartes, Boehme has at 
least more profoundly appnrhended the conception of sclf- 
consciousness and tiie relation of the finite to God. But his 
historical position in other respects is far too isolated and 
exceptional, and his mode of statement far too impure, to 
warrant us in incorporating him an^'where in a series of sys- 
tems developed continuously and in a genetic connection. 
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The founder of modem philosophy is Descartes. "WbiXe, 
like the men of the transition e[K)oh just noticed, he broke 
loose entirely from the previous philosophizing, and began 
wholly de novo, he did not content himself, like Bacon, with 
merely bringing out a new method, or like Boehme and his 
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cotcniporaries among the Italians, with affirming philosophi- 
cal views without a methodical ground. He went furtlier than 
any of these, and from the standpoint of universal doubt, 
aftirmed a new, positive, and pregnant philosophical principle, 
fi-oin which he atti^mpU^d logically to deduce the chief points 
of his system. The character and novelty of his principle 
makes him the beginner, and its inner fruitfulncss the foundert 
of modern pbilosopljy. 

Rend Descartes (Renatus Cartesitis) was bom in 1596, at 
La Have in Touraine. Very early dissatisfied with the preva- 
lent philosophy, he became altogether sceptical in regard to 
it, and determined allor llie completion of his studies to bid 
allien to all school learning, and Ihenceforwnrd to learn only 
ftx>Tn himself and the great book of the world, from nature 
and the obser\'aUon of human life. In his tM'cnty-first 3'ear 
he exchanged the stiid^- of science for the life of the camp, 
serving as a volunteer first under Maurice of Orange and 
afterwards nndcr Tilly. The impulse toward philosophicjd 
and mathematical investigations was, however, too powerful 
to j>ermit him to abandon them permanently. In 1(121 having, 
ader long inward struggles, formed the design of reconstruct- 
ing science upon a surer basis, he left the camp, made several 
long joumevs, stayed for a long time in Paris, and finally in 
1G29 abandoned his native land and betook himself to Hol- 
land, that he might there, undisturbed and unknown, devote 
himself to philosophy and elaborate his scientific ideas. H© 
spent twenty years in Holland, enduring much vexatious treat- 
ment from fanatical theologians, until in 1049 he accepted an 
invitation from Queen Christina of Sweden, to visit Stock- 
holm, where ho died in the following year. 

The more imjx)rtant principles of the Cartesian system 
may be seen condensed in the following epitoiuc. 

1. If science is ever to attain any thing fixed and abiding, 
it must Ix-gin at tlie foundation; everj* presupix>sition which 
we may have cherished from infancy must be abandoned ; in 
a word, we must doubt wherever doubt is possible. Wo 
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must therefore douM not only the existence of the objects 
of sense, since the senses so frequently deceive, but also the 
tniths of mathematics and geometry* — for, however e^ndent 
the proi>osition may appear that two and three make five, or 
that the square ha.s four sides, 3'ct we cannot know whether 
valid knowledge ia at all possible to finite beings, or whether 
God may not have designedly formed us for erroneous judg- 
ments. It is therefore advisable to doubt ever}* thing, nayi 
even to denj' every thing, to posit every thing as false. 

2. But though wo posit every thing as false to which the 
slightest doubt may be attached, ^et we cannot den}' one 
thing, \iz., the truth tliat we, who so think, do exist. But 
ratlier from the ver}- fact that I posit every thing as false* 
that I doubt every thing, is it manifest that I, the doubter, 
exist. Hence the proposition : I think, therefore I am 
{cogito ergo a«m), is the first and most certain position which 
offers itself to evcr^' one attempting to pbUo8ophi2e. Upon 
this the most certain of all propositions, the certainty of .ili 
other knowledge depends. The objection of Gassendi, that 
existonce may be inferred IVom any other activity of maa 
as well as from thinking, that I might Just as well say : I go 
to walk, therefore I exist, — has no weight; for, of all my 
actions, I can be absolutely certain only of my thinking. 

3. From the pro|>osition, I think, therefore T am, the 
whole nature of the mind may be determined. When we ex- 
amine who we are who hold every thing to 1)e false that is 
distinct from ourselves, we see clearly that without destroy- 
ing our personalil}* we can think ourselves to be without 
every thing which belongs to us, except only our thought. 
Hence, neither extension nor figure, nor any thing which can 
be predicated of body, but only thought, belongs to our na- 
ture. I am, therefore, essentially a thinking being, i.e., 
mind, soul, intelligence, reason. Thought is my substance. 
Mind can therefore be apprehended clearl}' and completely 
for itself alone, without any of tliose attributes wliich belong 
to body. The oonceptioa of it contains nothing of that which 
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belongs to the conception of body. It is therefore impossi- 
ble to apprehend it Uiroiigh any sensuous representation, or 
to make an image of it : it is apprehended through pure 
thought alone. 

4. From the proposition cogifo ergo *t/m, follows still 
farther the universal rule of all certainty. I am certain that 
because 1 think, I exist. Whence comes Uiis certainty? 
Evidently from the clear discernment, that it is impossible 
that any one should think and yet not exist. From this is 
readily deduced the universal criterion of certainty in knowl- 
edge ; every thing is ccrtnin which I pcrf^eive clearly and evi- 
dently to l>e Inie, which m^' reason apprehends as tnie with 
the same irresistible clearness as this cogito ergo sum. 

5. This rule, however, is onl}* a principle of certainty; it 
affords no knowledge of the truth itself. We merely' apply 
it to our thoughts or ideas, in order to discover which of them 
are objectively true. But our ideas are portly innate, partly 
acquired, and partly self-originated. Among these ideas we 
find preeminent before all the idea of God. The question 
arises* whence have we this idea? Manifestly not from our- 
selves ; this idea could onl}* be implanted within us by a being 
who has the fulness of all perfection in himself, i.e.., only by 
an actually existing God. If I ask now, whence have I the 
facult}' to conceive of a nature more perfect than my own? 
the answer must ever be, that I hare it only from him whose 
nature is actually' more perfect. All the attributes of Goti, 
the more I contemplate them, show that the conception of 
them could not liave originated with myself alone. For 
though there might be in me the idea of substance because I 
am a substance, yet I could not of myself have the idea of an 
infinite substance, since I am finite ; such an idea could only 
be given me through a substance actually' infinite. Moreover, 
we must not think that the conception of the infinite is to be 
gained through abstraction and negation, as darkness, perhaps, 
is the negation of ligh^; but I perceive, rather, Uiat the in- 
finite contains more reality than the finite, and that, therefore, 
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tiie conception of the infinite must be correspondingly ante- 
cedent in me to that of the finite. Since then 1 have a clear 
and detenniued idea of the infinite substance, and since this 
has a greater objective rcalit)' than cverj" other, there is no 
other which I have so little reason to doubt. But now since 
I ain certain that the idea of God has come to mo from Grod 
himself, it only remains for mc to examine the way in which 
I have received it from God. I have neither constructed it 
from the materials afforded b}' the senses, nor has it come to 
me lUcrcfrom involuntainly like the ideas of sensible objects, 
since these arise through affections of the external organs ; 
neither have I invented it, since I can neither add an}' thing 
to it nor take any tiling from it ; it must, tlierefore, he innate 
as the idea of myself is innate. Hence the first proof we can 
assign for the existence of a God is the fact that we find the 
idea of a God within us, and that we nmst have a real cause 
for its being. Again, the existence of a God may be con- 
cluded from my own imperfection, and especially from the 
knowledge of m}' imperfection. For since I know that there 
is a perfection which is wanting tn me, it follows that there 
must exist a being who is more perfect than I, on whom I 
depend and ftx)m whom 1 receive all I possess. — But the best 
and most evident proof for the existence of God is, in fine, 
that which is gained from the conception of a God. The 
mlud among ail its different ideas singles out the chiefest of 
all, that of the most perfect being, and perceives that this has 
not only the possibility of existence. t.«., accidental existence 
like all other ideas, but that it involves necessary existence in 
itself. And as the mind knows that in everj' triangle its three 
angles are equal to two right angles, because this is implied 
in the very idea of a triangle, so does the mind necessarily 
conclude that since neeessarj- existence is involved to the con- 
ception of the most perfect being, the most perfect 1>eing ac- 
tually exists. No other idea which the mind finds within 
itself involves necessarv' existence, but from the idea of the 
Supreme Being existence cannot l>e separated without contra- 
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diction. It is only our prpjudices which Iceep us from seeing 
this. Since we are accustomed in cverj* thing to separate thaj 
conception of it from its existence, and since we often con- 
struct ideas arbitrarily, it readily happens, lliat when we con- 
template the Supreme Being we are in doubt whether its idea 
ma}* not also be one arbitrarily devised, or at least one in 
whose conception existence is not contained. — This proof is 
essentially ditferent from that of AnsMm of Canterburj', which 
was controverted by Thomas. His argument was as follows; 
" When we consider what the word God signifies, it is evi- 
dent that we understand h}* it that which must be thought as 
the greatest ; but to exist actuaVy as well as hi thouyfU is 
grentcr than to exist in thought alone ; therefore God exists 
not only in tliought but in fact.** Here the defect in the syl- 
logism is manifest, for the legitimate conclusion would be, 
God niu8t thcrcfoi'e be thought as existing in fact ; but from 
this the actuality- of his existence does not at all follow. My 
proof on the other hand is this, — we may predicate of a tiling 
what we clearly see belongs to its true and changeless iiatura, 
or to its essence, or to its form. But after we had examined 
what God is, we found existence to belong to his true and 
changeless nature, and therefore may we properly predicate 
existence of God. Necessarj* existence is contained in the 
idea of the most perfect being, not by a fiction of our under- 
standing but because existence t>elong8 to his eternal and 
changeless natnre. 

6. The result just obtained — the existence of God — is 
of the highest consequence. Before attaining this we were 
obliged to doubt every thing, and give up even every cer- 
tainty, for we did not know but that it was the nature of thft 
human mind to err, but that God had formed us for error. 
But so soon as we look at the necessary attributes of God in 
the innate idea of him, we know that he is veracious. It 
would, therefore, be a contradiction to suppose that he would 
deceive us, or that he could have made us to err ; for though 
an ability to deoeive might prove his skill, a willingness to 
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deceive would only demonstrate his frailty. Our reason, there- 
fore, can never apprcliencl an object which might possibly be 
untrue so for aa the reason apprehended it, i.«., so far as it ia 
dearly known. For God might jiistJy be styled a deceiver 
if he had given us a reason so i)cr\'crte<) as to mistake the 
false for the true. And thus the absolute doubt with which 
we lH?gan i« dispelled. From t!ie existence of God we derive 
ever>' certaintj*. For to be assured of the certainty of any 
knowledge it is sufficient that we have known a thing clearly 
and distinctly, and are certain of the existence of a veracious 
Go<l. 

7. From tlie true idea of God follow the principles of a 
philosophy of iiiiture or the doctrine of the two sul^etances. 
Substance is that which so exists that it needs nothing else 
for its existence. In this (highest) sense God is the only 
substance. God, as the infinite substance, has the ground 
of his existence in himself, is the cause of himself. The two 
created substances, on the other hand, the thinking and the 
corporeal substance, mind and matter, are substances only 
in a broader sense of the word ; they may be apprehended 
under the common conception that they are things which for 
tlieir existence need only the co6peration of God. Each of 
these two substances has an attribute which constitutes its 
nature and its essence, and to which all its other determina* 
tions may be referred. The attribute and essence of matter 
is extension, that of mind, thought. For every thing else 
which can be predicated of body prc6up[)oses extension, and 
is only a mode of extension, as ever}- thing we can And in 
mind is only a modification of thought. A substance to which 
thought immediately belongs is called mind, and a substance, 
which is the immediate substratum of extension, is called 
body. Since thought and extension are distinct fVom each 
other, and since mind can not only be known without the 
attributes of body, but is in itself the negation of those attri- 
butes, we may say that the essence of these substances lies 
in their reciprocal negation. Mind and body are whollv d** 
tinct, and have nothing in common. 
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8. We pass by the physics of Descartes, which has only a 
subordinate philosophical interest, and notice next his views 
of anthroix)log>'. From this dualistic relation ))etween mind 
and matter, there follows a dualistic relation )>etween soul 
and hKwIy. If matter is essentially extension, and mind 
essentially thought, and if the two have nothing in common, 
then the union ot soul and body can be conceived only as a 
mcclianicaJ one. The body is to be regarded as a skilfully 
constructed automaton* which God has made, — as it were a 
statue or machine formed b}' God from the earth. Within 
this iKxiy tlie soul dwelb, closely but not internally connected 
with it. The union of the two is only a forcible collocation, 
since each is not onh' an independent factor, but is essen- 
tially ili.slinct from and even opposed to tlie other. The l)ody 
by itself is a perfected machine, in which nothing is changed 
by the entrance of the thinking soul, except that through the 
latter certain motions &i'e originated ; the wheel-work of the 
machine remains as it was. It is only the indwelling thought 
which distinguishes this machine &om every other: hence 
brutes wlucb are not self-conscious must be ranked with all 
other machines. From this standi>oint arose the questioa 
concerning the seat of the soul. If body and soul are inde- 
pendent substances, each essentially oppo3e<l to the other, 
they cannot inteqienetrate each other, and even if forcibly 
brought together can touch only at one point. This point 
where the soul has its seat, is, according to Descartes, not 
the whole brain but the pineal gland, a small gland in the 
middle of the brain. The proof for tliis assumption, that the 
pineal gland is the only place where tlie soul immediately 
exhibits its cnerg}-, is fonnd in tlie circumstance that all otlier 
parts of the brain are twofold, which should not be the case 
in an oi"gan where the soul has its seat, since such a structure 
woidrl cause the Boul to perceive two olyccts instead of one. 
There is, therefore, no other place in the l>ody where impii^s- 
sions can be ao well united as in this gland. The pineal 
gland is. tlierefore. the chief scat of Uic soul, and the phice 
where all our thoughts are foruM^. 
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"We have thus developed the fundampntfil tbonghtfi of the 
Cartesian system, and will now recapitulate in a few wonls 
the features characteristic of its standiiotnt and historic posi- 
tion. Deseartes was the founder of a new epoch in philoso- 
phy, JirM, from his postulate of absolute freedom from all 
preconceptions. This protest against every thing which is not 
posited by the thought, against taking an^* thing for granted, 
has remained fW)m that time onwanl the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the new age. Secondly^ Descartes introduced the 
principle of self-consciousness, the pure for-itaelf-existing 
Kgo (the mind or the thinking substance Ls regarded by him 
as an individual self, a particular Ego) — a new principle, 
unknowu under this form to the ancients. Thirdly^ Ue has 
shown the opposition between being and thought, existence 
and consciousness, and declared the mediation of this oppo- 
sition, which has been the problem of all modem philosophy, 
to be the true object of philosophical investigation. But 
with these ideas, wliich make an epoch in the history of 
philosophy, there ore at the same time connected Uie defects 
of the Cartesian philosophizing. Firsts Descartes obtained 
the content of his system, particularly his three substances, 
empirically. True, the system which begins wilii a protest 
against all existence would seem to take nothing for granted, 
but to derive e\evy thing IVom thought. But in fact this protest 
is not thoroughly carried out. That which seems to be cast 
aside is afterwards, when the principle of certainty is gained, 
taken up again unchanged. And so it happens that Des- 
cartes finds at hand not only the idea of God, but his two 
substances as something immediately given. True, in order 
to reach them, he abstracts from much which lies immedl- 
atel)' before him, but in the end the two substances are seen 
as the residuum when all else is abstracted. Tliey are re- 
ceived empirically. The second defect is, that Descaites 
separates wholly from each other the two sides of the antithe- 
sis, Uionght and being. He posits both as ^'substances," 
!.«., as forces which reciproeaUy repel and negate each other. 
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The essence of matter according to bim consists only in 
extcnsioDf i.e., i^ pure externality, and that of mind only 
in thougbtf i.e.^ in pure intcrnality. The two stand over 
against each other as centrifugal and centripetal. But with 
tliis ai)prehension of mind and matter, an inner mediation of 
the two is an impossibility ; there must bo a powerful creative 
act, there must be the divine assistance in order that the two 
8i<le8 ma}' como together, and be united as Ujey arc in man. 
Nevertheless Descartes demands and attempts a mediation 
of the two sides. But the impossibility of truly overcoming 
the dualism of bis standpoint is the OnnU and the chief defect 
of his system. In the proposition *'' I think, therefore I am," 
or ^^ I exist thinking," the two sides, being and thought, are 
indeed connected togetlier, but only that they may become 
fixed independently of each otlicr. If tiic question is askcdf 
how does the Ego stand rclat^Kl to the extended? the answer 
can only l)e : by thinking, i.e., negatively, b}* excluding it. 
The idea of God, therefore, is all that remains for tlic media- 
tion of tliese two sides. The two substances are created by 
Go<l, and through the dinne will may be bound together ; 
through the idea of God, the Kpo attains the certainty that 
the extended exists. God is therefore in a certain degree a 
i>erM ex mac/u'no, necessary in order to effect the union of the 
Ego with the extended. It is obWous bow external such a 
mediation is. 

This defect of the Cartesian system operated as an impell- 
ing motive to the systems which follow. 
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GEULIKCX AND MALEBRANCHE. 



1. MiNT> and matter, consciousness and existence, Des- 
cartes had conii»letely sei)arated from each other. Both, with 
him, are substances, indei>endent powers, reciprocally ex- 
clusive oppositcs. Mind (I'-c, in his view the simple self, 
the Kgo) he regarded as essentially abstraction ft*oin tlie sen- 
Buoua^ the distinguislung of self from matter and the sepa- 
rating: of matter from self; matter, ou the other hand, he 
regarded as the complete opposite of thought. If the ix'la- 
tion of these two jwwers lie as has been stated, then the 
question arises, how can they ever be connected? How, on 
the one hand, can the affections of the body work u]x>n the 
soul, and on the otlier hand, liow can the volition of the soul 
direct the botly, if the two are absolutely distinct and 0|>- 
posed to each other? At this point, Arnold GeuUncx (a dis- 
ciple of Descartes, bom at Antwerp 162f>, and died ns 
professor of philosophy at Ix-yilcn IfifiO) took up the Car- 
tesian system, and endeavored to give it a greater logical 
perfection. According to Geulincx neither does tlie soul 
work iituncdiutoly upon the bod^-, nor the Inxly immediately 
u|>on the soul. Certainly not tlie foi-mer: for tliough /can 
determine and move my >>ody in many respects arbilnunly, yet 
/ am not the cause of this movement ; for I know not how it 
happens, 1 know not in what manner motion is commimicated 
from ray brain to the different parts of my Inxiy, and it is im- 
possible that 1 should do that in respect of which I cannot see 
how it is done. But if I cannot produce motion in my body, 
much less can I <lo lliis outsi<le of my body, I am th4'refore 
simply a contemplator of the world ; the only act which is 
peculiarly mine is cont^n^plntion. But even this contempla- 
iiou arises in a singular manner. For if we ask how wc 
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obtain our perceptions of the external world, we find it im- 
'possible that the external worUl should directly give them to 
03. For however much we may sa}' that, e.gf., in the act of 
seeing^ the external objects produce au image in the eye or an 
impression in the brain as in wax, yet this impression or pic- 
ture is after all onl^* something corporeal or material, and 
cannot therefore come into my mind, which is absolutely dis- 
tinct from every thing material. There remains, therefore, 
only that we seek the mediation of the two sides in God. It 
is God aloDO who can unite the outer with the inner, and the 
inner with the outer ; who can make the outer phenomena to 
become inner representations or notions of the mind ; who 
can thus bring the world under the mind*a obsen'ution, and 
transform the inner determinations of the will into external 
acts. Hence every operation* every act which unites the 
outer and inner, which brings the mind and the world into 
connection, is neither an activity of the mind nor of the 
world, but only an immediate act of God. The movement 
of my Uml)s does not follow from my will, but only because 
it is Uie will of God tliat these movements should follow when 
I will. My will is an occasion b3' which God moves my liod^' 
— an affection of my \xn]y is an occasion by which Go<l brings 
within me a representation of the external world : the one ia 
only the occasional cause of the other (hence the name occa- 
Bionalism). M3* will, however, does not move God to move 
my limbs, but He who has imparted motion to matter and 
given it its laws, created also my will, and has so connected 
together these most diverse tilings, Uie movement of matter 
and the urbitrium of my will, that when my will puts forth a 
volition, such a potion follows as it wills, and the motion 
follows the volition without any interaction or physical influ- 
ence cxerte<^l by the one ujwu the other. But just as with 
two dm'ks which go exactly alike, the one striking precisely as 
the otber. their harmony is not the result of any rci'iprocal 
interacting, but is the result of their similar construction and 
adjustment, — so ii» it with the movements of the IHXI3' and 
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the will, tho}' harmonize only because their sublime artificer 
has in some inexplicable way connected them together. We 
see from this that Geulincx carried to its limit the fundamen- 
tal dnalism of Descartes. While Descartes called the union 
of mind and matter a conjunction through power» Geulincx 
named it a miracle^ There ia consequently iu this view no 
immanent, but only a transcendent mediation possible. 

2. Closely connected with this ^-iew of Geulincx, and at 
the same time a real consequence and a wider development 
of the Cartesian philosophizing, is the phiIoso|>hic standpoint 
of Nicolas Malebisxnche (bom at Paris in 1638, chosen a 
mem^>er of the ^* Congrigntton de Poratoire*^ in liis twenty- 
second year, won over to philosophy through the writings of 
Desi*artos, and died, after numerous feuds witli theological 
oi)j>onents, in 1715). 

Malcbranche started with the Cartesian \'iew of the relation 
between mind and matter. Roth are strictly distuict from 
each other, and in their essence opix»sed. How now does 
the mind (i.e., the Kgo) gain a knowledge of t!ie external 
world and have ideas of corporeal things? For only under 
the spiritual form of ideas can external, especially material, 
tilings be ]>rcsent in the mind ; the mind does not |>o3sess the 
thing itself but only an idea of it ; the thing itaelf remains 
always external. Now the mind can neither gain these ideas 
from itself, nor from the thiiigs themselves. Not from itself; 
for to the soul, as a limited being, a capacity- for pnxluciiig 
the ideas of things purely from itself, cannot l>e ascribed ; 
that which is merely an idea -of the soul does not, for that 
very reason exist cwtuaUy^ and timt wliich exists aetiially does 
not depend for its existence and perceptiop upon the choice 
of the soul ; the ideas of things are given to us, they are not 
products of our thought. Just as little has the mind derived 
these ideas from things themselves ; for it is unthinkable that 
material things should produce impressions upon the soul 
which is immaterial ; not to mention that these infinitely 
numemus and various impressions woukl in their coinci- 
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dences reciprocally annul and destroy one another. It only re- 
mains, therefore, that the mind beholds things in a third that 
Btanda al)ove the op|>osition or the two, viz., God. God, as 
the absoUilo sid>stan«? cx»mprehends all things in himself; m 
himself he sees all things according to their true being and 
nature. For the same reason, in him are also the ideas of 
al) things ; the whole world, as intclkH'tiial or ideal, is God. 
God is. therefore, the higher mean l>etween the Kgo and the 
external world. In him we Ixshohl ideas, we l»eing so strictly 
united with Uim^ that he may properly he called the place of 
minds. From liiiu proceed also our volitions and sensations 
relative to things; he unites the ohjeetix'e and subjective 
worlds which in themselves are separate and disjoined. 

The philosophy of Malebranche, whose simple thought is 
tins, that we know atid hoc all things hi (iod, — shows itself 
to be, like the occasionalism of Geulincx, a special attempt 
to overcome the duaJism of the Cartesian pliilosopliy on its 
own groinid ami by means of its own fniitlainenlal ossum^H 
tions. 

3. Two defects or inner contradictions have manifested 
tlieinselves iu the philosophy of Descailes. lie had consid- 
ei*ed mind and matter as substances, as mntirally cxchisivo 
op{X»sites, and hud sought a mediation of the two. But with 
Buch i>resn[>i>ositions no mediation other than an external 
one is i>ogsil)le. If lliouglit and exisU^ncc arc separate sul>- 
staiices tlien they eim only negate ami exchide each other. 
Unnatural theories, like those which have l»een mentioned, are 
the inevitable result of this. The simi>lest way out of the 
dilliculty is to give up the principle first assumed, to strip off 
ttieir independence from the two op|K>site8, and instead of 
ivgfirding Ihein as substances, view them as accidents of one 
substance. This way of escape is moreover indicated by a 
paiticular circumstance. According to Descartes, Got) is 
tlie infinite substan^'c, Uie only substance iu the projier sense 
of the word. Mind and matter arc indeed snlistauccs, but 
CJily in relation to each other : iu relation to God the)* are 
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dependent, and not substances. Thin is, strictly token, a 
contradiction. The true consequence were rather to say 
thut ucither the K^o (('.e.« the individual thinker) nor the ma- 
terial things are seir-subsistont, but that tliis can l>c predicated 
only of the one substance, Go'l ; this siil)stance alone has a 
real Inking, and aJ] the In'ing which Morigs to individual es- 
sences these latter possess not as a subslantiol Inking, but 
only as accidents of the one ouJy true and real stihstance. 
Halebranche approactied this conclusion. With him the cor- 
poreal world is ideally at least resolved and made to sink in 
GwU in whom are the eternal archetyi>es of all tilings. But 
Spifioza most decidedly and logically' a<lopted this conse- 
quence, and afllrmcil the accidence of all individual being 
and the exclusive substantiality of God alone. Hia system 
is the perfection and the truth of the Cartesian. 
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Bahuch or Benedict Spinoza was bom at Amsterdam, 
Nov. 24, 1632. His parents who were Jews of Portuguese 
descent, and wealthy tradespeople, gave him a finLbhed edu- 
cation. He studied with great diligence the Bible and Uie 
Talmud, but soon exchanged the pursuit of tlieology for the 
study of physics and the works of Descartes. He early Iw- 
came diusattsficil with Juduisin, and presently came to an 
0|ien rupture with it, though without going over formally to 
Christianity. In onler to escape the persecutions of tlic 
Jew8« who hud cxconiruunicat<?d him, and who even went so 
far as to make an attempt upon bis life, he left Amster<lam 
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and l>ciook himseir tx) Rhynsberg, near Levden. He finally 
settled down nt tho Hap^ue, where he spent hla life In tl»e 
greatest seclusion, devoted wholly to scientific pursuits. He 
supported himself liy grinding optical glasses, which liia 
friends sold for him. The Elector Falatiue, Charles Louis, 
olfcrt'd him a Professorship of Philosophy at neideH>ei-g, 
with the full permission to teach as he chose, but Spino^ta 
dedinerl the post. Naturally of a weak constitution, which 
consumption had for many years Ix^n undermining, Spinoza 
died at the age of 44, on the 21st of February, 1077. In 
his life there was mirroi*ed the undoudud cleaniess and 
exalted 8ercnit\* of the peiiected Hflgc. Abstemious in his 
habits, satisfied with little, the master of his passions, never 
intemijcrately sad or joyous, gentle and benevolent, with a 
character of singular excellence and pmity, he faithfully 
illustrated in his life the doctrines of liis [jhilosophy. His 
chief work, the Ethica^ appeared the year of his dciUli. His 
design was probably to have published it during his life, 
but the odious report that he was au allieist restrained him. 
The friend he most trusted, Louis Mayer, a jihysician, at- 
tended to its pubLtcation aller the author's death and accord- 
ing to his will. 

The system of Spinoza rests upon three fundamental con- 
ceptions, from wliich all the rest may l>e derived witli mathe- 
matical necessity. These conceptions arc ttmt of substance, 
of attribute, and of mode. 

1. Spinoza starts from the Cartesian conception of sulv 
Btance: substance is that which needs nothing other for its 
existence. But this definition admits of the existence of only 
one substance. That which exists through itself alone is 
necessarily infinite, since it is neither conditioned nor limited 
by any thing else. Kxislcncc»-thro»gh-self is the absolute 
l>owcr to exist which can neither depend ujjon any other, nor 
find in any other a limit or negation of itself; only an unlim- 
ited being is self-subsistent, substantial being. A plurality 
of Infinites, however, is impossible since they would l>e iudis' 
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ishable. Tlie plurality of sabstanccs which Desrartes 
assumed is, therefore, necessarily a contradiction. Onl3' one 
absolutely iu^nite substance can exist. But such a self-exist- 
ent subatani* is presupposed by the given finite reality. It 
would be t^ntradictorj* to suppose that only the finite exists 
and not the infinite as well ; that there exists only that which 
is conditioned and posited through another, and not also tliat 
which is self-subsistcnt. The absolute Hubstance is rather 
the real cause of each and ever}' existence ; it alone is actual, 
unconditioned l>eing ; it is the sole power of being from which 
every finite thing derives its existence ; without it there is 
nothing, with it ever>' thing ; in it is comprehended all real- 
ity, since beside it there can be no self-subsistent being ; it 
is not only the cause of all being, but is itself all being ; all 
particular existence is only a modification of the universal 
substance itself, which by virtue of an inner necessity ex- 
pands its own infinite reality into an equally infinite quan- 
tity of being which includes within itself all conceivable forms 
of existence. This single substance Spinoza calls God. Wo 
must not, of course, understand by this the CIu*istian idea 
of God, I'.c, the conception of an individual spiritual person- 
ality. Spinoza expressly declares that he entertains a con- 
ception of God whicli is entirely distinct fW)m the Christian. 
He strenuously asserts that all existence, material existence 
as well, springs immediately from the nature of God as the 
one substance. He ridicules those who see in the world any 
thing else than an accident of tfcc divine substance itself. In 
their views he detects a dualism which would destroy the 
necessary unity of all things, and an attribution of self-exist- 
ence to the world, which would annul the universal causality 
of God. The world is not a product of the divine will, co- 
existent with God and free, but an emanation of the divine 
nature according to his Lnfinite creative essence. God is, 
with him, only substance, and nothing more. The proposi- 
tions that there is only one God, and that the substance of 
ail things is only one, are vnih him identical. 
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AMiat now jwculiarly is this substance ? What is its posi- 
tive nature? This question is very difficult to answer directly' 
fh^m the standpoint of Spinoza, partly because a definition, 
iict'ording to bim, must contain (/.e., must be genetically) the 
immediate cause of that which is to be explained, but sub- 
stance is uncreated and can liave no cause besides itself; but 
prominently because Spinoza held that every determination 
is a negation, since it must indicate a want of existence, a 
relative not-l>eing. (Omnut determiTiatio est negalio is an ex- 
pression which, though he uses it only occasionally, expresses 
tlie nindamental idea of his whole system.) Hence, by en- 
deavoring to determine it |>ositively, we only take away from 
substance its infinity and make it finite. When, therefore, we 
aflirm any thing concerning it, we only speak negatively, e.g., 
that it has no external cause, that it is not u manifold, that it 
cannot be divided, etc. It is even reluctantly that Spinoza 
declares concerning it that it is one, for this predicate might 
readily l)e token numerically, as implying that others, the 
many, stood over against it. Thus there can remain only 
such positive afllrmatious respecting it as express its absolute 
reference to itseli'. in this sense Spinoza says tliat substance 
lA the cause of itself, i.€., its essence involves existence. 
When Spinoza calls it eternal, it is only another expression 
for the same thought; for by eternity he understands exist- 
ence iUelf, so far as it is eouceived to follow ftom the defini- 
tion of ttie thing, in a sense similar to that in which geomc- 
tric'ifliis speak of the eternal properties of figures. Still 
farther he calls substance infinite in so far as the conception 
of infinity expressed to him the conception of true lH?ing, the 
absolute alllmiation of existence. So also the expression, 
God is free, afllnns nothing more ttiun those already men- 
tioned, viz., negatively, that every foreign restraint is ex- 
cluded from him, and p03itivel3\ that God is in harmony with 
himself, that his being corresponds to the laws of his nature. 
The comprehensive statement for the above is, Umt there 
exists one infinite substance which excludes (Vom itself all 
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determination and negation, the one being in all existence, 
and ia named God. 

2. Besides the infinite suhstance of God, Descartes had 
assumed two other substances created by God, viz., mind 
(thought) niid matter (extension). These are also with Spi- 
noza the two fundamental forms under which he subRumes all 
reality, the two " attributes" under which the one substance, 
in so far as it is the cause of all reality, reveals itself to us. 
What, now, is the relation of these attributes to the infinite 
substance? This is the severe question, the Achilles' heel 
of Spinoza's system. The essence of the substance itself 
cannot be wholly merged in them ; for if it were, it would 
become finite, limited, — which contradicts the definition of 
substance as stated al)Ove. If then these two attributes do 
not exhaust the objective essence of the substance, they can 
only be the determinations in which the in itself Infinite 8ul>- 
fitance exhibita itself to tlic subjective understanding, for 
which every thing is either thought or extension. And this 
is, in fact, the opinion of Spinoza. Attribute, according to 
him, is that which the understanding perceives in the sub- 
stance as constituting its essence. The two attributes are, 
therefore, determinations which manifest the substance in 
these precise forms only for the perceiving understanding, 
Siuce substance itself is not exhausted by such determinate 
modes of being, these attributes can express the essenc*e of 
substance only for an understanding which exists apart from 
it. To the substance itself it is iuditferent whether the under- 
standing contemplate it under these two attributes or not; 
the substance in itself has an infinit}' of attributes, i.e., every 
possible attribute which is not a hmitation, may be predicated 
of it ; it is only the human understanding which attaches 
these two attrilaiteu to the substance, and it afflxea no more 
than these, because, among all the conceptions it can form, 
these alone are actually positive, or express a reality. God, 
or the substance, is therefore thinking, in so far as the under- 
standing contemplates him under the attribute of thought, 
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and is extended in so far as the understanding contemplates 
him under the attribute of extension. In a word, tiie two 
attnbutcs are empirieally derived determinations which are 
inadequate to the nature of the substance itself: the substance 
remains l)elnml them as the absolutely inflnite which caaaot 
be comprehended under suth definite conceptions; they do 
not explain what substance is in itself, and hence, in reference 
to substance, appear accidental. Spinoza fails to establish 
any mediation between the notion of the absolute suljstance 
and the particular manner in which it manifests itself in the 
two attributes. 

In relation to each other, the attributes are» as with Des- 
emtes, to be taken as antithetical. They are, it is true, 
attributes of one and the same substance ; but each attribute 
is independent, — as completely indei>endcnt as the sub- 
stance itself whose essence it realUer manifests. Between 
thought and extension, between the spiritual and the mate- 
rial worlds, there is no reciprocal influence nor interaction : 
that which is material can have onl^^ a material, and that 
which is spiritual {e.g,y thoug:hts, volitions, etc.) can have 
otdy a spiritual source. Hence, neither can the mind work 
upon the body nor the body upon the mind. Thus far, there- 
fore, Spinoza adheres to tlie Cartesian separation of matter 
and mind. But when referred to tlie notion of a single sub- 
stance, both worlds, the spiritual and material, are just as 
tnilj' one and the same ; there exists between lUem a com- 
plete agreement, a perfect parallelism. It is one and the 
same substance which is conceived nnder each of the*two 
attributes ; and under whichever of the two it may be con- 
sidered it is merely one and the same substance manifested 
under different forma of existence. ** The idea of the circle 
and the circle itself are one and the same thing, only in the 
first case it is c*onceivc<l under the attributes of thought, in 
the second under that of extension." From the one sub- 
stance there proceeds, in fact, only one infinite series of 
tilings ; but it is a scries of things existing under various 
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forms, AS those are expressed in the attributes. Even' thing 
exists, as does substance ilaeif, as well under the ideal form 
of thouglit, as under the real form of exlonsion. For every 
spiritual form there is a corresponding material one, and for 
everj' uiateriul form a corresponding 8piritual one. Nature and 
spirit are indeed tlistinct, but not unrelated ; they are every- 
where united as type and antityi)e, as thing and conception, 
as object and subject, — in which latter the object mirr(>r9 
Itself, or the real idraJiter refle<^ts itself. The world ooiild 
not be the product of one substance, if these two elements, 
being and thought, were not at each point united in it in in- 
separable identit\'. To tliia inseparable unity of the spiritiml 
and material elements, whieh, according to him, per>*ades all 
nature, thougli in different degrees of perfection, Spinoza 
refers, in particular, the relation between the body and Uie 
soul of man. ThiM problem which, from the Cartesian stand- 
jwint was so dillitult, so insoluble, receives from him a rer^^ 
simple exphiuatiou. In man» as ever\'wherc else, extension 
and thought (the latter, indeed, not merely as feeling and 
imagination, but as self-conscious, rational thought) are in- 
separatfly united. Mind is the consciousness which has for 
ite object the body associated witJi it, and, through the me- 
dium of the bodj*, the rest of the material world in so far as 
it affects the body. The body is the real organism whose 
states and affections are conscious!}' reflected in the soul. 
But any interaction of the two is for this verj' reason impos- 
sible ; soul and l>ody are the same thing, viewe<l in diflurent 
ways, — on the one hand as conscious thought, and on tlie 
other as material, extended being. They are only formally 
distinct, in so far as the being and life of the body, ».c., Uie 
impressions, movements, activities, which arc determined 
solely by tlie laws of the material organism, spontaneously 
coincide in the soul with the unity of consciousness, concep- 
tion, and thought. 

8. Individual things, which considered under the attribute 
of thought are ideas, and under the attribute of extensiou 01*6 
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bodies, Spinoza comprehends under the conception of ace! 
dence, or, as he calls it, mode. By modes we arc therefore 
to understand the various individual forms of existence into 
which the universal Iieing of the snl>stanrc is sundered. The 
modes stand related to the Bubstancc as the rippling waves 
of the sea to tlie water of the Bea, as forms constantly dis- 
api>earing and never having a real being. The finite has no 
independent existence in itself; it exists because the unre- 
strained productive activity of the substance spontaneously 
produces an infinite varictj' of particular finite forms ; it has, 
however, no proper reality, it exists only in and through the 
substance. Finite; things are the most extemal, the lost, 
the most sulxirdinate forms of existence into wliich the uni- 
versal life is specialized ; and they manifest their finitude in 
Uiat they are without resistance subjected to the infinite cliain 
of caiLsalit}' which binds the world. The divine 8ubstaiu!e 
works freely according to the inner essence of its own nature ; 
individuals, however, are not free but are subject to the in- 
fluences of those things with which they come in contact. 
Their finitude consists in being determined not through thera- 
selves, but through something other than themselves. They 
constitute the sphere of pure necessity within which each in- 
dividual is fVec and indei>endcnt of the others only in so far 
as it has from nature the power to maintain its ownexistenc6 
and the stability of its own i)eciiliar being. 

Such are the ftindamcnta! thoughts and features of Spino- 
za's system. His proclka! philosophy yet remains to be char- 
acterizc^« and in a few wonls. Its chief propositions follow 
necessarily from the metaplnsicjil grounds already cited. 
First, it follows from tliese, that what is called free will can- 
not be a<bnittcd. For since man is only a moile, he, like 
ever)* other mode, stands in an endless series of conditioning 
causes, and no free will can therefore be predicated of him. 
The will like e^'cr^' otlier corporeal activity must be deter- 
mined by something, either by impressions of external things 
(represeatations) or by its own inner nature (impulses) 
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Men regard themselves as ftee only because they are con- 
scious of their actions and uot of the determining causes. 
Just so tlic notions M'hidi one commonly connecU with tlte 
words good and evil, rest on an error as foUows at once from 
the conception of the absohitc divine causality. Good and 
evil arc uot something actually in the things themselves, but 
only express relative conceptions whicli we have formeil from 
a comparison of things witli one another. Tlius, hy obsor\'- 
ing certain things we form a certain universal conception, 
which we ttiercupon treat as though it were the rule for the 
being and acting of all individuals^ and if any individual 
varies from this conception we fancy that it docs not coitc- 
8i>ond to its nature, and is incomplete. £vd or mi is there- 
fore only relative, not positive, for nothing hapi>pns ngainst 
God*s will. It is only a simple negation or dcprivatioRf 
which only seems to be a reality in our representation. 
With God there is no idea of the eviL A\'Tiat is therefore 
good and what evil? That is goo<^l which is useful to us, and 
that evil which hinders us from partaking of a good. That, 
moreover, is useful to us whicii brings us to a greater reality, 
which preser\'es and exalts our being. But our true l>eing 
is knowle<1ge ; knowledge is the essence of our spiiit ; knowl- 
edge alone makes us free, i.e., gives us the imiHilsc and the 
power to counteract the influences which external things 
exert upon us, to determine our action according to the law 
of the rational preservation and promotion of our being, to 
place ourselves as regards all things in a relation adequate 
to our own nature. Hence that only is useful to us which 
aids us in knowing ; tho highest knowledge is the knowledge 
of God ; the highest virtue of the mind is to know and love 
God. From the knowledge of Go<l wo gain the highest glad- 
ness and joy of Uie mind, the highest blessedness. Blessed- 
ness, therefore, is not the rewanl of virtue, but virtiie itself. 

The grand feature of Spinoza's philosoph)' is tliat it buries 
every thing indi\idual and particular, as finite, in tho abyss 
of the divine substance. With its view unalterably fixed 
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ui>on tlic eternal one, il loses siglit of ever)* thing which scorns 
fflftiial in the ordinary notions of men. But its defect con- 
sists in its inability to transform this negative abyss of sub- 
stance into the positive ground of all being and becoming. 
Tiie substance of Spinoza has been justly compared to the 
lair of a lion, which man)* footsteps enter, but from which 
none emerge. The existence of the plicnomenal world, 
though it be only the apparent and deceptive reality of the 
finite, Spinoza does not explain ; we fail to see why this world 
of void appearances exists ; a living connection between God 
and the world is lacking. Substance is nierelj* a principle 
of unity and not also a principle of distinction. Ueflec- 
tion moves from the finite to the absolute, but not from the 
absolute to the finite ; it comprehends the manifold in God as 
an impersonal unity ; it sacrifices all individual existence to 
the negative thought of unity, instead of allowing this unity 
to negate its empty negativity by means of a living develop- 
ment into the concrete manifold. The system of Spinoza 
is the most abstract Monotheism that can be thouglit. It is 
not accidental that its author, a Jew, should have brought out 
again this view of the world, this view of absolute idcntit}*, 
for it is in a certain degree with hira only a consequence of 
bis national relimon — an echo of the Orient. 
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We have now reached a point of divergence in the devel- 
opment of philoBQphy. Descartes had afllrmed an<l attempted 
to mediate the opposition lietween thought and being, mind 
and matter. This mediation, however, was hardly success- 
ful, for the two sides of tlie op^>OBition he had fixed in their 
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widest scpArntion, when be posited them as two substances 
or IHJWCTB, which reHprocally negate each other. Tlie fol- 
lowers of Descartes sotiglit a more satisfaetorA' rncdintion, but 
tlie theories to which tliey saw themselves driven, only indi- 
cati'd U»e more clearly that the premise from which the}' 
started must be altogether abandone<l. At lengtii Spinoza 
abandoned this false presupposition, and took away its sub- 
stantiahty from eaeh of the two opposed principles. Mir»d 
and matter, thought and extension, are now one in the infi- 
nite substance. Yet tlie}' are not one in themselves^ which 
would be the only true unity of the tvi'o. That Ujey are one 
in the substance is of little avail, since they are indifferent to 
tlie substance, and are not immanent distinctions m it. Thus 
even with Spinoza the two remain strictly separate. The 
ground of this isolation we find in the fact that Spinoza him* 
self did not sulUciently renounce the Cartesian postulate, and 
thus could not escape the Cartesian dualism. With him, as 
with Descartes, thought is onltf thought, and extension onlif 
extension, and in such an apprehension of the two, the one 
necessarily excludes the other. If we would find an inner 
mediation for the two, this abstraction must be overcome. 
The oi)posite sides must be mediated even in their strictest 
opposition. To do this, two ways alone were possible. A 
position could be taken either on the materiid or on the ideal 
side, and the attempt made to explain the ideal by the mate- 
rial, or the material by tlie ideal, comprehending one through 
the other. lioth those attempts were in fact made, and at 
about the same time. The two parallel courses of a one- 
sided idealism^ and a one-sided realism (Empiricism, Sen- 
sualism, Materialism), now begin their development. 
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SECTION XXVIII. 



LOCE£. 



The founder of the realistic course and the father of mod* 
em Eplrieism and Materiallsni, is John, Locke^ an Knglish- 
man. He had, indeed, in his countryman, TViomas Ilobbes 
(158&-1679), a predecessor, whom, however, we need merely 
mention here, since his significance consists chiefly in his 
influeuce upon the history of political science. 

John Locke was bom at AViington, 1632, His student 
ycare he devoted to philosophy and especially to medicine, 
though his weak health prevented him from practising as a 
physician. Few cares of business interrupted tiis leisure, 
and he devoted his time mostly to literary' pursuits. His 
friendly relations with Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of 
hliallcshury, exerted a weighty infiucnee upon his course in 
life. At the house of this distinguished statesman and author 
he always found the roost cordial reception, and intercourse 
with the most important men of England. In the year 1670 
he sketched for a number of fHends t!ic first plan of his 
famous Essa*/ concerning Humnn Understanding^ though tlio 
completed work did not appear till 1690. Locke died aged 72 
in the year 1704. His writings are characterized by oleamess 
and precision, perspicuity and definilcness. !More acute than 
profound in his philopliiziug, he does not in this respect belio 
the peculiai'ities of liis nation. The Amdamental thoughts 
and results of his pliilosoiihy have now become common 
proixTty, efllx^cially among the ICnglish ; liut it should not 
for tbia reason he foi'gotU.^n that he is the first who has Bcion- 
tiflcally estal)lislied them, and is, on this actonnt, entitled to 
a tnic plnee in the history' of j>lnlosophy, even though his 
principle was wanting in an inner capacity for development. 

Locke's Philosophy (i.e., his theoiy of knowledge, for his 
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whole philosophizing expends itself in investigating the fac- 
ulty of cognition) rests npon two thoughts, to which he never 
ceases to revert ; first (negatively) , there are no innate ideas ; 
secood (positively), all our knowledge originates in experi- 
ence. 

Man3% says Locke, suppose that there are innate ideas 
which the soul receives cootancously with its origin, and 
brings with it into the world. In order to j^rovc tliat these 
ideas are innate, it is said that tliey universally exist, and 
arc universally valid with all men. But admitting that this 
were so, such a fact would prove nothing if this univcrftal 
harmony could be explained in any other way. But men 
mistake when they claim this to be a fact. There are, iu 
reality, no fundamental propositions, theoretical or practical, 
which arc universally admitted. Certainly there is no such 
practical principle, for the example of different peoples and 
especially of different ages sliows that there is no moral rule 
universally admitted as valid. Neither is there a theoretical 
one ; for even those propositions which might lay the strong- 
est claim to be univei"sally valid, e.j/., the proixjsition, — 
•* what is, is," or — ** it is impossible that one and the same 
tiling should be and not be at the same time," — receive by 
no means a universal assent. Children and idiots have no 
notion of these principles, and even uncultivated men know 
nothing of these abstract propositions. The}- cannot there- 
fore have been imprinted on all men by nature. If ideas 
were innate, then they must be known by all from earliest 
childhood. For '* to be in the understanding," and '* to be- 
come known," is one and the same thing. The assertion, 
therefore, tliat these ideas are imprinted on the understand- 
ing while it docs not know it, ia a manifest contradiction. 
Just as little is gained by the subterfuge, that these princi- 
ples come into the consciousncKS so sntm as men use their 
reason. Tliis aflirmation is directly false, for these maxims 
which are called universal come into tlio consciousness much 
later than a great deal of otlicr knowledge ; and childi'en, 
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c.f/., give many proofs of their use of reason before thcr 
know that it is impossible that a thing sliouUl be and at the 
same time not be. It is only correct to say that no one be- 
comes conscious of these propositions without reasoning, — • 
but to say that tho3' are all known with the firet reasoning 
is false. Moreover, tliat which is first known is not universal 
propositions, but relates to individual impressions. The child 
knows tliat sweet is not bitter long before he understands the 
logical principle of contradiction. lie who carefully be- 
thinks himself, will hesitate before he ailirms that particular 
dicta as ** sweet is not bitter," are dcrivwl from universal 
ones. If the universal projwsitions were innate, then must 
tboy be the first in the consciousness of the chikl \ for that 
which nature has stamijed upon the human soul must come 
into consciousness antecedently to any thing which she has 
not written there. Consequently', if there are no innate ideas, 
either theoretical or practical, tliere can be just as trulj* no 
innate art nor science. The understanding (or the soul) is 
essentiall}' a tabula rasa,, — a blank and void siiace, a tablet 
on which nothing is written. 

How now docs the understanding become possessed of 
ideas? Only through experience, U|>on which all knowledge i 
rests, and on which as its principle all knowledge depends. 
Experience itself is twofold ; either it arises through the per- 
ception of external objects by means of the senses, in which 
case wo call it sensation ; or it is a perception of the activities 
of our own understanding, in which case it is named the inner 
sense, or, better, reflection. Sensation and reflection give to 
the understanding all its ideas ; they arc the i^-indows through 
which alone the light of ideas falls upon the naturally dark 
space of the mind ; external objects furnish us with the ideas 
of sensible qualities, and the inner object, which is the under- 
standing itself, offers us the ideas of its own activities. To 
show the derivation and to give an explanation of all the 
kleas derived from both is the problem of the Ix)ckian phi- 
losophy. For this end Locke divides ideas (representations) 
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into simple and compound. Simple ideas are those which 
are impressed from without npon the understanding while it 
remains wholly i>assive, just as the Images of objects are 
reflected in a mirror. These simple ideas are partly such as 
come to the understanding Uirough a particular sense, e.g.^ 
the ideas of color, which are furnished to Uie mind through 
the eye, or those of sound, which come to it through the ear, 
or those of solidity or impenetrability, which we receive 
through the touch ; partly' such as a number of senses have 
combined to give us, as those of space and of motion, of 
which we become conscious by means of tlie sense both of 
touch and of sight ; partly such as we receive through reflec- 
tion, as the idea of thought and of will ; and partly, in fine, 
such as arise fVom both sensation and reflection combined, 
e.j/., power, unity, etc. These simple ideas form the material, 
as it were the letters of all our knowledge. But now as lan- 
guage arises from a manifold combination of letters, syllables, 
and words, so the understanding forms complex ideas by the 
manifold combination of simple ideas with each oilier. The 
complex ideas may be referred to three classes, \iz.^ the 
ideas of mode, of substance, and of relation. Under the 
ideas of mode, Locke considers the modifications of space 
(as distance, measurement, immensity, surface, figure, etc.), 
of time (as duration, eternity), of thought (perception, 
memory, abstraction, etc.), of number, power, etc. Special 
attention is given by Locke to the conception of substance. 
He explains the origin of this conception in this wa\% viz.^ 
we find boUi in sensation and reflection, that a certain num- 
ber of simple ideas seem often to be connected together. But 
as we cannot divest ourselves of tlic impression that these 
simple ideas have not l>een produced tlirough Uiemselves, we 
are accustomed to f^imish tliem with a ground in some exist- 
ing substratum, which we indicate with the word substance. 
Kulistancc is something unknown, and is conceived of as \y09- 
sessing those qualities which arc necessary to f\imish us witli 
simple ideas. But from the fact that substance is a product 
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of our subjective thiaking, it does not follow that it has do 
existence outside of ourselves. On the contrary, this is dis- 
tinguished from all other complex ideas in the fact that this is 
an idea which has its archetype distinct from ourselves, and 
possesses objective reality, while other complex ideas are 
formed by the mind at pleasure, and luive no reality corres- 
IKinding to them external to the mind. We do not know 
what is the archetype of substance, and of the substance itself 
we are acquainted only with its attributes. From considering 
tlic conception of substance, Locke next passes to the idea 
of relation, A relation arises when the understanding has 
connected two things with each other, in such a way, that 
from the consideration of one it is inevitably led to tlie con- 
sideration of the other. Every thing is capable of being 
brought by the understanding into relation, or what is the 
same thing, of being transformed into something relative. It 
is conRequentl}* impossible to enumerate the sum of possible 
relations. Hence Locke treats only of some of the more 
weighty conceptions of relation, among others, that of iden- 
tity and diflerence, but esi>ecially that of cause and effect. 
The idea of cause and elfect arises when our understanding 
perceives tliat any thing whatsoever, be it substance or quality, 
liogins to exist through the actinty of another. So much 
concerning ideas. The combination of ideas among them- 
selves gives the conception of cognition. Hence knowledge 
stands in tlie same relaticm to the simple and complex ideas 
as a projwisition does to the letters, syllables^ and words which 
com|x)se it. From this it follows that our knowledge does 
not pass beyond the compass of our ideas, and hence that it 
is bounded by experience. 

These are the prominent thoughts in the Lockian philoso- 
phy. Its empiricism is clear as day. The mind, according 
to it, is in itself void, and only a mirror of the outer world, 
— a cavierct obscura which passively receives the images of 
external objects ; its whule content consists in the impressions 
f\jmishcd it by material things. Nihil est in iiUellectu quod 
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non fuerit in aenmi — is the watchword of this standpoint. 
While Locke, by this proposition, expresses the undoubted 
preponderance of the material over the intellectual, he does 
BO still more decisively when he declares that it is possible 
and even probnhle that the mind is a material substance. 
He does not admit the reverse possibility, that material tilings 
may be classed under the intellectual as a special kintl. 
Hence with him mind is tlio secondarj' to matter ; and hence 
he is seen to take the characteristic standjwint of realism (c/. 
§ XXA^I.). It is true that Locke was not always logically 
consistent, and in many points did not thoroughly* carry out 
his empiricism : but we can clearly see that the road which 
will l>e Lakon in lUe farther development of this direction, will 
result in a thorough denial of the ideal factor. 

The empiricism of Locke, wholly national as it is, soon be- 
came the ruling philosophy in England. Standing on its 
basis we find laaac Newton^ the great mathematician (1642- 
1727), Samuel Chrke^ a disciple of Newton, whose chief at- 
tention was given to moral philosophy (1675-1729), the Eng- 
lish moralists of this period, WiUiam WoUaston (1659-1724), 
the Earl of Shaftesbury (1671-1 713) , FrancU Hvtcheson (1605 
-1 747 ) , and even some opponents of Locke, as Peter Brotxmej 
who died 1735. 



SECTION XXIX 

HTJMK. 



As already remarked, Ix>cke had not been wholl}'* consistent 
with the standjwint of empiricism. Though conceding to 
material objects a decided superiority above the Uiinking aul>- 
jeet, there was yet one point, viz., the recognition of sub- 
stance, where he claimed for thought a power above the 
objective world. Among all the complex ideas which are 
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formed by the subjective thinking, the idea of substance is, 
according to Locke, the only one which has objective reality ; 
all tiie rest being purely subjective, with nothing actually cor- 
responding to them in the objective world. But in the very 
fact that the subjective thinking places the conception of sul>- 
stance, which it has formed, in the objective world, it aflirma 
an objective relation of things, an objective connection of 
them one with another, and an existing rationality. The 
reason of the subject in this respect stands in a certain de- 
gree above the objective world ; for tlic relation of substan- 
tiality is not derived immediately from the world of sense, 
and is no product of sensation nor of perception through the 
sense. On a pure empirical standpoint — and such was 
Locke's — it was therefore illogical to allow the conception of 
substance to remain possessed of objective validity. If tlie 
understanding is essentially a bare and empty space, nn un- 
written tablet, if its whole content of objective knowledge 
consists in tlie impressions made upon it by material things, 
then must the conception of substance also be explained as a 
mere subjective notion, a union of ideas joined together at 
the mind's pleasure, and the subject itself, thus deprived of 
ever)' tiling on which it coiUd base a claim to superiority, 
must become wholly subordinated to the material world. 
Tliis stride to a logical empiricism Hume mode in his criticism 
of the conception of causality. 

David Hume was bom at Edinburgh 1711. Devoted in 
youth to the study of law, then for some time a merchant, he 
afterwards gave his attention exclusively to philosophy and 
history. His first literary attempt was hardly noticed. A 
more favorable reception was, however, given to his " Es- 
«a^a/' — of which he published different collections from 1742 
to 1767, making in all five volumes. lu these Hume treated 
philosophical themes as a thoughtful and cultivaU.'d man of 
the world, but without any strict systematic connetrtion. In 
1752 he was elected to the care of a public library' in Edin- 
burgh, and began in this same year his famous history of 
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England. Afterwards he was appointed secretary of legation 
at Paris, where he became aetjtiaintcd with Rousseau. In 
1767 he became under secretar}- of state, an ofllce, however, 
which he fiUed for only a brief pericKl, His last years were 
spent in Edinburgh^ in a quiet and contented seclusion. Ho 
died 1776. 

The centre of Hume's philosophizing is his criticism of the 
conception of causality. Locke had already expressed the 
thought that we attain the conception of substance only by 
the habit of always seeing certain modes together, Hume 
takes up Uiis thought with earnestness. "Whence do we 
know, he asks, that two ttiings Jrtand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect? We do not know it a priori^ 
for since the effect is different from the cause, while knowl- 
edge « priori embraces only that which is identical, the effect 
cannot l>e discovered in the cause ; neither do we know it 
tlirough experience, for exi^erience reveals to us only the suc- 
cession in time of two facts. All our conclusions firom expe- 
rience, therefore, rest simply iiimn habit. Because we are in 
the habit of seeing that one tiling is followed in time by an- 
other, do we form the notion tliat the latter must follow the 
former: we transform the relation of succession into the 
relation of eausidit^" ; but a connection in time is naturally 
something other than a causal connection. Hence, witli the 
conception of causality, we transcend that which is given in 
perception and form for ourselves, notions to which we are 
projicrly not entitled. — That which is true of causality is 
true of every necessary* relation. "We find within us concep- 
tions, as those of power and expression, and in general that 
of neccssarj' connection ; but let us note how wc attain these ; 
not through sensation, for though external objects seem to us 
to have coetaneousness of being, they show us no neccssaiy 
connection. Do they then come through reflection? True, 
it seems as if we might get the idea of power by seeing that 
the organs of our body move in consequence of the dictate 
of our miud. But eiuce we do not know the means through 
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which the mind works, and since all the organs of the body 
cannot be moved by the will, it follows^ that we are pointed 
to experience in reference to this activity also ; but since 
experience can show as onl}' a frequent conjunction, but no 
real connection, it follows that we arrive at the conception 
of power, afl of ever)' necessary connection, only because we 
arc accustomed to certain transitions in our ideas. All con- 
ceptions which express a relation of necessity, all knowlctlge 
presumptive of a renl objective connection of things, rests 
therefore ultimately only upon the association of ideas. Hav- 
ing denied the conception of substance, Hume was led also 
to deny tliat of the Ego or self. If the Ego or self really 
exists, it must be a substance possessing inherent qualities. 
But since our conception of substance is purely eubjectire, 
without objective reality, it follows that there is no reality 
^rresponding to our conception of the self or the Ego. The 
self or the Ego is, in fact, nothing other than a compound 
of many notions following rapidly upon each other ; and under 
this compound we lay a conccive<i substratum, which we call 
soul, self. Ego. The self, or the Ego, rests wholly on an 
illusion. Of course, with such premises, nothing can be said 
of the immortality of the soul. If the soul is only the com- 
pound of our notions, it necessarily ceases with the notions 
— that which is compounded of the movements of the body 
dies with those movements. 

There needs no further proof, than simply to utter these 
chief thoughts of Hume, to show that his scepticism is only a 
logical carrying out of I.,ocke'8 empiricism. The determina- 
tions universality and necessity must fall away, if we derive 
our knowlctlge only from perceptions through the seiue ; fof 
these determinations cannot be contained in sensation. 
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CONDILLAC. 



Thk French took up the problem of rarrying oiit the em- 
piricism of Locke to its ultimate consequences in sensualism 
and rattterialiHm. Although tliis enipiiicism liail s]>run^ up 
on Knglish soil, and had soon become universally prevalent 
there, it was Tese^^■ell lor France to push it to the last ex- 
treme, and show it to be destructive of tlie foundations of all 
moral and reli^ous life. This final conse<|uen(re of empiri- 
cism was not congenial to the English national character. 
On the oontrarj*, both the empiricism of Locke, and the scep- 
ticism of Hume, foimd themselves opposed in the latter half 
uf the eighteenth centur)% by a reaction in the Scotch philoso- 
phy (Ruid, 1710-1796; BeaUie, Omcald, Ditgaid Stetcart, 
1753-1828). Tlic attempt was Iktc made to esUblish cer- 
tain principles of truth as innate and immanent in the 
subject, which .Bbouicl avail both against the tabtda fxtsa of 
Locke, and the scejiticism of Hume. Those principles were 
taken in a liioroughly Knglish way, as those of common 
sense, as facts of experience, as facts of the moral instinct 
ami sound human understanding; as something empirically 
given, and found in the common consciousness by self-con* 
temptation and rejection. But In Fi-ance, on the other band, 
there was such a public and social CH>ndition of things during 
the eighteenth (^ntur>-, that we can only regard the systems 
of materialism and egoistic morality which here ap[»eared 
(as the ultiumte practical oouse<|uences of Uie empirical Ktund- 
point) to be the natural result of th© universal corruption. 
The expression of a lady respecting the system of Hclvetius, 
that it uttered only the seci'et of all the worUl, is well known. 
H Most closely connected witli the empiricism of Locke, ia 
H the seosoolism of the Abb^ Condillae, Coadillac was bom at 
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Grenoble, 1715. In his first writings he adhered to Locke, 
but subsequently paflse<l beyond him, and sought to establish 
a philosophical standpoint of his own. He was elected a 
member of tlie French Academy* in 1768, and dietl in 1780. 
His writings, which exhibit much moral earnestness and re- 
ligious feeling, fill twenty-three volumes, and Iiave their origin 
in a moral ami religious interest. 

Con<Hllac, like Locke, started with the pro|)Osition tliat all 
our knowle<lge comes from experience. While, however, 
Locke had indicate<l two sources for this knowledge, sensa- 
tion and reflection, Uie out<-'r antl the inner siruse, Condilhic 
referred reflection to sensation, and re<hiced tite two sources 
to one. Kcfiection is, with him, onl)' sensation; all intel- 
lectual occurrences, even the combination of ideas and voli- 
tion, are to l)e regardefl only as modified sensations. It is 
the chief problem and content of ContUllac's philosophizing 
to earn' o»it this thought, and derive the different functions 
of the soul from the sensations of the outer sense. He illus- 
trates tins thought by a statue, which has been made witli a 
perfect intenml organization like a man, but wliicli possesses 
no ideas, and in which only gradually one sense after another 
awakens and fills the soul witli impressions. In such a view 
man stands on tlic same footing as tlie brute, for all his 
knowledge and all his incentives to action he rcceivcH fVom 
sensation. Condillac consequently names men i>erfect ani- 
mals, and brutes imperfect men. Still he revolts fVom aillrm- 
ing the mattTiallty of the soul, and denying the existence of 
God. These ultimate conseciuences of sensualism were first 
drawn by others allcr him \ though, indeed, tliey were suJIi- 
ciently evident. As sensualism aJBrmed that truth or what 
actually is could only be peneivcd through the sense, so we 
have only to reverse this proposition, and have the thesis of 
materialism, viz., the sensible alone is, there \a no other 
being but material being. 
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TTF-Lvrrrrrs deduced the moral consequences of the sensual- 
iatic standpoint. Wliilc theoretical sensualism affirms that all 
our knowlcflge is det<?miiiicd by sensation, practical sensu- 
alism adds to llii^ the analogous proposition that all our voli- 
tion springs from the same source, and is n^giilatctl b}' sensu- 
ous desire. The satisfaction of this sensuous desire Helvetiua 
ajnnm'<l to be the first principle of ethics. 

Holvctius was born at Paris in 1 71 'i. Having in his twenty- 
third 3'ear obtained the |K)sition of Farmer-General, he found 
himself soon in iwssession of a lan:^ income, but after a few- 
years tliis offitKi became so vexatious that he abandoned it. 
The study of fx>cke determined the direction of his sj)ecula- 
tions. Ilelvetius wrote his famed work, De F Esprit^ in the rural 
Hcelusion wliich followed the resignation of his office. It ap- 
peared in l7oK, and attracted great and often favorable atten- 
tion at liome and abroad, tliough it drew upon him n violent 
persecution, especially from the clergy. It was fortunate for 
him U»at the iK-rsct-ution .sntisfie<l itself with suppressing his 
lxx>k. The repose in which lie spent his later years was inter- 
nipteil only by two journeys which he made to (iermany and 
England. Hedio<l in 1771. His personal character was wliolly 
estimable, full of kindness and generosity. Especially in his 
place as Farmer-General he showed himself benevolent to- 
wanls the poor, anrl resolute against the exactions of his sub- 
alterns. Thii style of his writings is easy and elegant. 

Self-love or interest, says Helvetius, is the lever of all our 
mental activities. Even that activity which is purely intel- 
lectual, our instinct towards knowledge, our love of ideas, 
rcsta upon this. But since all self-love refers essentially onl^* 
to bodily pleasure, it follows that every mental occurrence 
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within U3 has Its peculiar source only in tlje striving after 

tills [>leasure ; but in saying this, we have indicated where 
the principle of all moralit}" is to l>e sought, it is an absur- 
dity to i-equire a man to do the good simply for its own sake. 
Tliis is just as impracticable as to require him to do the evil 
simply for the sake of the evil. Hcikv if molality would not 
be wholly fhntless, it must i-etnrn to its empirical basis, and 
venture to adopt the tnie principle of all action, viz., sen- 
suous pleasure and puiiu or, in other words, sellishness as an 
actual moral principle. Hence, as a correct legislation is 
that which secm-es obedience to its laws through reward and 
punishment, i.e., through selfishness, so will a con-ect system 
of morals he that which derives the ilutics of men from self- 
love, which shows that that which is forbidden is something 
which is followed by disagreeable consequences. A system 
of otliics which doeii not involve the self-intei-est of men, or 
which wars against this, necessarily remains tVuitless. 
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THE FRENCH OLEARINO UP AND MATERIALISM. 



1. It has already bucu i-cmarked (Sect. XXX.) that the 
carr\'ing out of empiricism to its extremes, as was attempted 
in France, was most intimately connected with the general 
condition of the French people and state, in the period be- 
fore the revolution. The eontra<liction which was cliaractcr- 
istic of the Middle Ages, the external and dualistic relation 
to the spiritual world, had developed itself in Catholic Franco 
till it had con*npted and desli-oyt-d all healthy social life. 
Morals^ mainly thixjuifh llie influence of a licculious court, 
had become wholly corruptetl ; the state had sunk to an un- 
bridled deHiJotism, and Uie church to a hierarchy as hypo- 
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critical as it was powerful. Since, thus, all substance and 
worth l»a*l vanisliefl from the spiritual world, nature alone 
n'niaine<l, — nature, tJmt is, in the form of a soulless mass, 
or matter, and related to man only as the ohject of sen- 
sation and desire. Yet it is not the materialistic extreme 
which constitutes the peculiar character and tendency of the 
perio<] now before us. The common character of the French 
phitosopheft of tlie eighteenth centur)* is rather, and most 
prominently, their opposition to all the t^jTunny ami wrong 
Uion dominant in state, ivligion, and society'. Tlieir criti- 
cism and polemics, which were much more ingenious and 
eloqiieut than strictly scientilic, were directetl against Uie 
whole realm of traditional, ti;iven, and |)Ositive notions. 
They sought to sliow tl»e contradiction between the exist- 
ing elements in the state and the church, and the incontro- 
veitible dcrtmnds of the reason. Tiiey sought to ovcitlirow 
iu tlie faith of the world ever}* fixed opinion which ha<l not 
l>eeu estattlislic'd in the eye of reason, and to give the think- 
ing man the full consciousness of his native fivcdom. Iu 
order that we may correctly estimate the merit of tliese men, 
we must bring before us tlie French world of that age against 
whidi tlieir attacks were diifctt^l ; the dissoluteness of a piti- 
ful court, the slavisli obedicmni exacted by a corrupt priest- 
hood, a church sunken into decay yet seeking worldly honor, 
a st^ite administration, a tUsix-nBatiou of Justii^'C, and a condi- 
tion »>f society, winch uiu.st In? profoundly revolting to every 
tJnnking man and every moral feeling. It is tlie immortal 
merit of these men tliat they gave over to storn and hatred 
the abjectness and h^'pocrisy which then reigned ; tlxat tliey 
brought the minds of men to look with iuditference nix)n the 
idols of the world, and awakeued within tliem a coosciousuess 
of their own autonomy. 

2. The most famous and influential autor of tins |>erio<l is 
VolUtire (IG04-1778). Though a writer of great vei-satility, 
rather tlian u professed philosopbur, there was yet no philoso- 
pher of that time who exeiled so powerAd on inducnce U|x>a 
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the whole thought of his country and hia a^. Voltaire was 
no atlieUt. On the cotitrary, lie regardetl the belief in a Sn- 
pi'eme Being to Iw so necessarjs tl»at he ont^e said that if 
tlierc were no God we should be under the necessity of iu- 
veiiting one. He was just as little disi>osed to deny the 
immoitality of the soul, thoiigh he otten expressed hia dctibts 
i4>ou it. ile regarded the atheistic Diatcrialisro of a La Met- 
trie as nothing hut nonsense. In these respects, tlierefore, 
he is far removed from the standpoint of the philwwphers 
who followed him. His wliole hatred was exfWJided against 
Christianitj* as a positive religion. To destroy hierarehical 
intolerance lie considered to be hia peculiar mission, and he 
lert. uo means untried to attain Uiis anxiously longed-for end. 
His unweaded warfaix; against even' positive religion pre- 
pnrcil the way nn<I furnished weapons for the attacks against 
spiritualism which followed. 

3. Tiie Ettrt/chjjediMs Imd a more decidedly sceptical rela- 
tion to the principles and the bxsis of spiritualism. The 
philosophical Encyclopedia estabUshed by Diderot (1713- 
17M4), :iu<l published by liim in connection with d'Alembeit, 
is a memorable nionnmeut of the nding spirit in France iu 
the time immediately prevjous to tlie revolution. It was the 
pride of France at tliat age, because it expressed in a bril- 
liant and universally accessible form the inner consciousness 
of the French people. With the keenest wit it reasoned 
away law from the state, freedom from morality, and spirit 
and Ood fvoin nature^ tliough all tbis was done only in scat- 
tered, and, for tlie most part, timorous intimations. In 
Didci-ot's independent writings we lind Uxlent of much philo- 
Bopliic importance unite<l witli great earnestness. But it is 
very dilliciilt to fix and accurately to limit iiis philosophic 
views, since they were very gradually formed, anil Diderot 
expressed tltem always witli some resei've and accommoda- 
tion. In general, however, it may be remarked, that in the 
progress of his speculations he constantly approached nearer 
the exti*eme of the philosopldcal direction of his ago. In his 
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fftrlior writings n Deist, he aftcnrards avowed the opinion 
that all is (io*?. At first defending the immateriahty ami 
immortality of the soul, he expres-scd himself at a later period 
deeidLHllv agaiu-st these doctrines, ainnniiit; that the sjieeies 
alone lias an alViding J>eing while the itnlividiial passes awa}*, 
and that inmiortaUty is nothing other than to live in the 
thoughts of coming generations. But Diderot did not ven- 
ture to the real cxta»mc of logical materialism ; his moral 
earnestness restraine<l him from this. 

4. The last wonl of materialism was spoken with reckless 
audacit3' hv the physician Lit Medrie (1709-1751 ), a colcm- 
porarj' of Diderot: everj' thing spiritual is a delusion, and 
physical enjoyment is the highest end of man. Faith in tlie 
existence of a Go<l, says La Mettrie, is as groundless as it 
is fruitless. The world will not he happy till atheism Incomes 
universally estal>lished. Then only will there be no more re- 
ligious strife, then onl3' will theologians, t!ie most cnlious of 
eombatants, di3a]>]>ear, and nature, (>oisoned at present hy 
their influence, will come again to its rights. In reference 
to tJie human soul, Uiere can be no philosophy hut niateriahsm. 
All the obser^'ation and exporienec of the greatest philosophers 
and physicians declare this. Soul is nothing hut a mere name, 
which has a rational signification onl,v when we understand 
by it that i)art of our body whicli thinks. This is the brain, 
which has its fibres of cogitatif)n, just as the limbs have their 
muscles of motion. That which gives man his advantage 
over the brutes is, first, the organization of his brain, and 
second, its capacity for rei-eiving instruction. Otherwise, Is 
man a brute Uke the beasts aroun<l him, though in many 
respects surpassed by these. Immortality xa an a1>surdtty. 
Tl»e soul perishes with the IxkIv of which it forms a part. 
With death every thing is over, la farve est jon^t! The 
practical and selfish applieatiou of all tills is — let us enjoy 
ourselves as long as we exist, aud not throw away any satis- 
faetioo we can attain. 

.1. The Syst^me tie la Nature oflerwanls attempteil to 
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eiabornto with greater earnestness and scientific precision, 
tliat which hml lietu uttcreil so superficially and so supercil- 
ionsly by La Mettrie, riz., the doctrine that matter alone 
exLsta, while mind ia nothing other than matter rcfine<l. 

The >StfMhne de Ut Mature appeared in U>ndon umlcr n 
fictitious name tn 1770. It was then puhh.she<1 as a i)OHthD- 
inous work of Mirahaud, late s£*crctarv of the Academy. It 
doubtless had iU ong:tn in the circle which was wont to 
ftsaemble with Baron HoLhach, and of which Diderfit, Onmm, 
and others were teatlers. Whether the Haron HulUach him- 
self, or hia tutor Lagrange is the author nf this work, or 
■wJit'thcr it is tiie joint pn>duction of a uuraber, cannot now 
l>e detcrnuned. The Sifst^tue de la Nature is hardly a French 
l>ook : tlic style is too heavy and tedious- , 

There is cver3*whcre, sa^-s the SystHne de la Nature^ noth- 
ing but matter and motion. Both are inseparably connected. 
If matter is at rest* it is only because it is preventinl (Vom 
Dioviug, for in its (essence it is not a dentl mass. Motion is 
twofold, attraction and roptdsion. The different motions 
which we perceive are the product of tliese two, and through 
lliese diJfcrejit niotionfi arise the different couue<:tions and tlie 
whole raanifohlncBs of things. The laws whicli direct in ail 
tills are eternal and unclmugcable. — The most weighty con- 
sequences of such a dvjctritie are : 

(I) The viaterkdiUj of man, Man is no twofohl being 
compounded of uirnd and matter, as is cnx)neously Itelieved. 
If the iiiquirv is closely matle what the mind is, we are 
nnswei\'d. that the most accurate pliilosophical investigatioua 
have showit, tiin.t the princijile of activity in man is a sub- 
stance wliose pecuHiu* nivlure caiuiot he known, but of which 
we can allh'Ui tlmt it is indivisible, unextended. Invisible, etu. 
But how can we form any definite conception of a being 
winch is only tlie negation of that which conatitntt^s knowl- 
edge, a being Uie idea of wliich ia peculiarly only the absence 
of all ideas? Still farther, how can it be explained upon such 
a hypothesis, that a substance wliich itself is not material 
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can work upon matcritil thinps, and set these in motion, wben 
there is nn point of rontnit lietwe<'n llic two? In fact, those 
who (Ustingiiish their soul from their Ixxly, Iiave only to make 
A difttinction l>etween their brain and tlieir body. Tlionght 
is only a imxiincntion of our brain, just as voUtion is anoUier 
modifieation of the same iKxhly organ. 

(2) AnoUier chimera, the l»elief in the heing of a Gorl* i* 
connected witli the twofold division of man into ImmIv and 
ftonl. This belief arises like tlic hyiMathesis of a sonl-.sul>- 
stAHce, beeause mind is falsely dividi.'d from matter, and na- 
ture is thus matle twofold. The evil whitli men experieiieeil. 
and whose uatiinU cause they could not discover, Iticy aa- 
signc<l to a (U'ity which Uiey imajifined for the puqiose. The 
first notions of a Gotl have their source therefore in sorrow, 
fear, and uncertainty. We tremble because our forefatliers 
for tlujUKands of yejirs liave done the same. This circum- 
stance awakens no auspicious i)reposse8sion. But not only 
the rude, but also the theological idea of God is worthless, 
for it explains no phenomeuou of nature. It is. moreover, 
fliU of absurdities, for. since it ascribes moral atlntmtcs to 
God, it renders him human ; while on the other hand, b}* a 
mass of negative attributes, it seeks to distingnisli him aI)so- 
lutel>' from every other being. The true system, the system 
of nature, is hence atheistic. But surh a drK-tnue requires a 
cidtiire and a courage which neither ail men nor most men 
possess, if we understanfl by the woni alUeist one who 1)e- 
lieves only in iiend matter, or wlio defiignat*:'s the fnnvivg 
poiver in nature witJi the name God, then is there no atheist, 
or whoever would l>e one is a fool. But if the wonl means 
one who denies the existence of a spiritual l)eing, a 1>eing 
whose attnbutes can only he a source of annoyance to men, 
tlien are there indeed atheists, and there would be more of 
them, if a correct knowledge of nature and & soinitl reason 
were more widely ditl\ised. But if atheism is true, then 
should it be dilfused. There are» indeed, many wlio have 
coal olf the yoke of religion, who DeN'ertheless think it is 
11 
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neoeflBaiy for the common people in order to keep them witliin 
ppoi>er limits. But thifl ih just as if we should determine to 
give a man poison lest he should abuse his strength. Every 
kind of Deism leads uecessai-ily to superstition, since it is iiofl 
possible to continue on the standpoint of pure Deism. ^^ 

(3) With such promises the fieedom and nnmoilalit^* of 
the soul lx)th disai)i)ear. Man, like eveiy oUier Bubstanee in 
natm-c* is a link in the chain of nccessan' connection* a blind 
instnmient in the hands of necessity. If any thing should be 
endowed wiUi self-motion, that is, with a ca]>at'ity to pro<iuee 
motion without any other cause, then would it have the |>ower 
to destroy motion in the universe ; but this is contrary' to the 
tonce[>tiou of the universe, which is oidy an endless series of 
neccssaiy motions spreading out into wider circles continually* 
The claim of an individual immoitality is alwiunl. For t^| 
alJlrni that the soul exists after tlie destruction of the body, is 
to aflinn tlmt a modification of a HulHtance can exist alter the 
substance itself has disapiwai-ed. There is no other unmor- 
tality than to live in t.!ie remembrance of posterity. 

(4) Tlic jiractical consequences of these principles are 
the highest degree favorable for tlie St/stem of Nature, the 
utUitj* of any doctrine being ever the first criterion of it»^ 
trutli. While tlie ideas of theologians are productive only oiH 
diaf^nict and auxicty to man, the System of XcUure frees !um 
fix)m all such unrest, teaches him to enjoy the present mo- 
ment, and to quietly yield to his destiny, wliile it gives him 
tlmt kind of apathy wliich ev*n'y one must regani as a blesa- 
ing. If morality would be active, it can rest only u|M)n self- 
love and Belf-intcrcst ; it must show man whitlier his weUfl 
considcrt^d interest would leaxl him. Ho is a goo4l man who 
gams his own interest in such a way that others will find it for 
their intei-est to assist him. The system of self-interest, there- 
fore, demands the union of men among each other, aud 
this we have trne morality. 

The logical dogmatic materialism of tlie Synteme de ht Na- 
ture Is tlie failhest limit of an empirical dire<;tion in i»hilo« 
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phy, and consequently cloftos that course of the development 
of a one-sidwl realism which had begun with Locke. The 
attempt first made by Locke to explain and ilerivc the ideal 
world from the material, ended in matcriuliBm with the total 
reduction of every thing spiritual to the material, with the to- 
tal denial of the «piritiiaK We must now, iK'fore pro(*eeding 
farther, according to tlic classification made Sect. XXVII., 
c*>nsiiier tlie idealistic course of development which ran par- 
allel witli tlie systems of a pailial realism. At the bead of 
this course stands Leibnitz, 
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As empiriciam sprang from the attempt to sulH>rdinate Hie 
intellectnal to the mntenal, to matenalize the spiritual, so on 
the other hand, idealism had its source in tlie effort to spirit- 
ualize the nmlerial, or so tu construct the c*onception of mind 
that matter could be subsumed under it. To the cmpinc- 
seneualistic pfiilosophy, mind was nothing but refined matter, 
while to the idealistic, matter was only a grosser fonn of mind 
(** a eonfiised notion," as Leibnitz express(>s it) . The former, 
in its logical development, was driven to tlic prindple that 
only material things exist, the latter (as with Leibnitz and 
Berkeley) comes to the op|>08ite iirineiplc, that there are only 
Bouls and tlieir ideas. For tlic partial realistic Rtand|>otnti 
material things were the truly substantial. But for the ideal- 
istic 8tandi>oint, suljstantiality Ix'longs alone to the inti'lleo- 
timl world, to tlie Kgo. Miml, to partial realism, was essen- 
tially void, a tabula rasa^ its whole content came to it ftx»m the 
cxtenud world. But a partial idealism sought to carry out 
the principle that nothing can come into the mind which bad 
not at least been preformed witliin it, Umt all \u knowledge is 
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flimishcd it, hy itself. Acconlinc; to tlio formor y\ow knowl- 
edge was n passive rolaUon ; accoirling to the latter it was 
wholly active. Wliile, lastly, a partial realism had attempted 
to explain tho l^eeoniinp; in natAin^ for the most part throtigh 
real, i.e.^ tluoii^h mechanical grounds {L'llomme ^f(^cMne is 
the title of one of La Mettrie's wiitLugs) , idealism had sought 
an e?qilanation of the same through ideal grounds, i.e.^ teloo- 
logically. While the former had ma<lo its prominent inquiry 
for moving clauses, and hatl, indeed, often ridiculed the search 
far a final cause ; it is final causes towanl which the latter 
directs its chief aim. The mediation between mind and mat- 
ter* iKjtween thought and being, wiU now i>e sought in tho 
fiuul cause, in the teleological harmony of all things (pre- 
ealablished kai^jnony) . The &taud])omt of Leibnitz may thus 
be eharacteri/.od in a word. 

Gottfried Wilheiui Leibnitz was bora in 1646, at Leii)6to, 
where his father was pi-orcssor. Having chosen the law as 
his profession, he entered the university in 166l» and iu I6C3 
he dofcuded fur his degree of doctor in philosophy, liis disser- 
tation De Princ.ipin IntUvidnij a theme very characteristic of 
the direction of his later i>hilo3opht7Jng. He afterwards went 
to Jena, and sultseijneutly tf> AUdr>rfi where he Uxjk the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. At AUdi>rf he was olfered a pro- 
fe^sorahip of jurispnidcnce, which he refused. The rest of 
liis life was unsettled and desultory, spent for tlie most part in 
courts, where, as a versutite courtier, he was employed in the 
most varied duties of tiiplonmcy. In the year 1672 he went 
to Paris, in oixler to induce Louis XIV. to nndeitakc the con- 
(juest of EgA^Jt, and tlms to (rued his military schemes ft-ora 
Genuany. lie. subsequently visited London, wtieiiec he was 
afterwards called to Hanover, as councillor and librarian of 
the learned Catholic duke, John Frcdeiic. Here he s|>ent the 
most of his hubsequenl life, though interrupted hy occasional 
jonnieys to Vienna, Berlin, ett!. He was intimately a«socialetl 
vd\\\ tlie Pnissian Queen, Sophia Charlotte, a highly talcnttnl 
woman, who surrounded herself with a circle of the most dia- 
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HnjjuishcHl scholars of the time, and for whom Leibnitz wrote, 
at her own request, his Theodic4e. In 1700 an aca<^iem3- was 
cstablishe(l at Berlin, thrf)Uj4h his elToi-ts, and he ))e<'niuc ita 
first president. Similar, but fniitleas effort*? were mode hy 
him to estaMish academies in Dresden and Vienna. In 1711 
the title of imperial court connciUor, ami a baronage, was Ins- 
stowed ii|)on him l>y tlie emperor Charles \l. Soon ailer, ho 
betook himself to A'ieuna, where he remained a eousidorable 
IK'riod. and wrote his Monadology^ at the KolieitJition of Prince 
Eugene, He died in 171G. Next to Aristotle, Lt-ibuiU was 
the most highly gifled scholar that had ever lived ; with tlie 
richest and most extensive learning, he unite<I Uic highest and 
most penetratiuj^ [x^wers of mind. Germany has rciiscin to 
Iw i)rond of him, since, after Jacob n<:«'hme, he is the first 
philosopher of any note amou*; the Germans, With liiin phi- 
losophy found a home in Germany. It is to be regrett«»d tliat 
the g;reat variety of his efforts and literary undertakings, to- 
gether with his roving manner of life, prevented him from 
giving any connected ex])osition of his philosophy. His views 
are for the most pait develo|>ed only in brief and occasional 
writiniis and letters, composed frequenth* in the French lan- 
guage. It is hence not easy to state his phihjsophy in its in- 
ternal connection, though none of his views are isolated, hut 
all stand strictly connected with each other. The following 
are the ciiief points : — 

1. The Doctrixe op Movai>8. — The fimdamcntil ]>cai- 
liftrity of Leibnitz's theory- is its op|v>sition to Si^inozisra. 
Substance, as the indeterminate universal, was with Spinrtza 
the only positive. With Leibnitz also the eonttoption of 8ul>- 
fltmice lay at the basis of philosopliy, but his definition of it 
was entirely different. While Spinoza had sought to exchule 
from his substance every positive detemiiimtion, and espe- 
ciall}' all action, and liad apprehended it simply as pure 
being, Leibnitz N-iewed it as living activity and active energy, 
an example of which might be found in a stretched bow, 
which moves and straightens itficlf Uirough its own energy* 
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as soon as the external hindrances are removed. That this 
acrtive energy fonns the essence of siibstanee is a principle 
to which Leihnitz ever returns, and from which, in fact, all 
tlie other chief |x>ints in his philosophy may with strictest 
logficiil sccincnco be derived. From this there follow at once 
two determinations of substance directl}' opposed to Spino- 
ztsra ; tiist, that it is individual, a monad ; and second, that 
there are a multiplicity of monads. Substance, in so far as 
it exercises an activity' similar to tliat of an elastic Ixxly, is 
essentially an excluding activity, or repulsion; the concep- 
tion of on individual or a monad being that which excludes 
another from it*ielf. But this involves alno tbe second deter- 
mination, — tliat of the multiplicity of monads; one monad 
cannot exist alone, there must be others. The conception 
of one individual postidatcs other individuals, which stand 
over against the one as exclutled from it. Hence the fumla- 
mi'ntal thesis of the Leibnitz philosopliy in op|x>sition to 
Sl)inozism is this, viz., there is a nmUiplicity of individual 
substjinces or monads. Thc3- ai^ tlie elements of all reality-, 
tbe busts of the whole universe, physical as well as spiritual. 

2. The Monaps moke AcrtitATELr Determined. — The 
monoils of Leibnitz ai-c similar to atoms in their general fea- 
tures. Like these they arc puncUial units, indejx^ndent of 
any external influence, and indeatnictible by any external 
power. But notwithstanding thii! similarity, tljere is an im- 
portant and cluiractenstic tlitference between the two. Kirst, 
the atoms arc not distinguiHlied from each other, tlicy are all 
qualitatively alike ; but each one of the monads is ditferent 
in quality from every otlier, every one is a peculiar world for 
it«elf, every one is dilfcivnt (Vom every other. According to 
Leibnitz, there are no two things in tbe world which are ex- 
actly alike, tjecondl^', uUmis can be consiilered as extended 
an<l divisible, but the monads arc moUiphysiciU points, and 
actually indivisible. Here, lest we 8honl<l stimvble at this 
proposition (tor an aggregate of imextended monads can 
ucver give au extended world), we must tuke into cousidcro- 
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tion Leibnitz's view of space, which, ncoording to hlra, is not 
somothmg real, but ooly confused, subjective representation. 
Thirdly*, the monad is a living, sensitive )jeing, a soul. 
Among the atomista such an idea has no place ; but with 
LeiLiuitz it luis a very iuiport:tut part to play, Everjwhere 
in the world, according to him, there is Ufe, individual vilalitj', 
and a vital connection of indivithial beings. The monads are 
not demU not mere cXto'uded substance, but seLf-subHistenl, 
Bclf-identi«d, and determined by nothing external, (a) Con- 
sidered ill tlwninclves, however, they are to be thought of as 
existing in ]i\ing mutation and activity. An tlie human soul, 
a monad of a highiT onler, is never, even when unconscious, 
without some activity of obscure unaginatlon and volition ; 
80 every monad continually undei^es various inoiUtications 
or states, which acconl witli ita peculiar tpiality. Kvcrjwhcre 
there is motion, nowhere perfect rest. (6) Antl as the hmnan 
soul sympathizes with all the varying conditions of natiu^, 
and miin)i>t the univti'se iu itself, so do the inonads univer- 
sally. Kach uf the Inftnitt?ly numerous monads is a micro- 
cosm, a centre, a muror of the universe. Each in itself 
reflecta every thing wMcli is and happens ; and it does so 
tlu-ough its own si)ontaneou3 power, b}- virtue of which it 
holds ideally- in itself, as it were in embryo, tJie totality of 
things. In each monad, tlierefore, an all-seeing eye might 
read ever^' tiling which is occurring, has occurred, or will 
occur in the universe. This vitality of tlie njonads, and their 
vital connection with the rest of the world Leibnitz charac- 
terizes more definitely tlius : the life of the monads consista 
in a continuous succession of perceptions, I'.c, obscure or 
clear conceptions of itti own states and of the states of the 
others. The monads proceed from perception to perception. 
Every monad is a soul. In this consists the {xirfection of 
the world. 

3. The Pre-established Habmont. — The universe is 
thus the sum of all the monads. Every thing, everj' com- 
posite, is an aggregate of monads. Thus every bodily organ- 
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ism is not one substance, but many, it is a multiplicit)' of 
monads, like a machine which is made up of a number of 
distinct pieces of mecUanism, Leibnits compared iKniies to 
a fish-pond, which might be ftill of liAnng elements, though 
dead itself. The ortlinary view of things is thus wholly re- 
versed ; true substantiality docs not belong to Iwidies, t.c, to 
the aggregates, but to their original elements. Matter in the 
ATiIgar sense, as something conceived to be without mind, 
does not at all exist. How now must the inner connection 
of tlie universe be conceived? In the following way. Eveiy 
monad ia a representative being, and at the same time, each 
one is different from every other. This difference, therefore, 
depends alone upon the dlflerence of representation : Uiere 
are just as many different decrees of representation as theixj 
are monads, and these degrees maj' l>e fixed according to 
some of their prorainent stages. An impoilant principle of 
classilication is the diatinetion between confused and distinct 
cognition. Hence a monad of tlie lowest rank (a monad 
ioute nue) will be one which merely represents, ».p., which 
possesses only the most confused knowledge. Liebnitz com- 
pares this state with a swoon, or with our condition in a 
dreamless sleep, in which we are not without representations 
(notions) , — for otherwise we coukl have none when awaking, 
— but in which the representations are so numerous that 
the}' neutralize each other and do not come into the con- 
sciousness. This is the stage of inorganic nature in which 
the life of the monads manifests itself only in the form of 
motion. In a higher rank are those monads in which the 
rei)resentation is active as a formative vital force, though 
still without consciousness. This is tlie stage of the vegeta- 
ble world. Still higher ascends the life of the monad when 
it attains to sensation and memor)', as is the case in the ani- 
mal kiiii^doni. The lower monads may tw said to sleep, and 
the brute monads to dream. AVhen still fartiicr the soul riacs 
to reason or reflection, we call it mind, spirit. — The distinc- 
tion of the monads from each other is, therefore, this, that 
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Pach one, though mirroring the whole and the n&me nniverae 
in itself, does it differently, the one more, and the rest less 
perfectly. Each ono contains the whole universe, the whole 
infinity within itself, and in this respect is like God {partnis 
in sno genere deus)^ the only difference being that God knows 
ercrj* thing with perfect distinctness, while tlie monad repre- 
ftcnta it confusedly, though one monad may represent it more 
confusedly than another. The limitation of a monad does 
not, therefore, consist in its containing less than anotlier or 
than God, ))ut only in its containing more imperfeell}' or in 
its representing less distinctly. — Upon this standpoint the 
imivcrsc, in so far as ever}" monad mirrors one and the same 
universe, though each in a different way, represents a specta- 
cle of the greatest possible difference, as well as of the great- 
eat possible unity and order, i.e., of the greatest possible 
perfection, or the abnolute Jiannoni/. For variety in unity ia 
harmony. — But in still another respect the universe ia a sys- 
tem of harmony. Since the monads do not work upon each 
other, but each one follows only the law of its own being, 
there is danger lest the iimer harmony of the universe may 
be distiu'bed. How is this danger removed? Through this, 
Uiat each monad stands in a vital connection with the same 
universe (and with the whole of it) : each reflects the uni- 
versal life. The changes of the collective monads, therefore, 
run parallel with each other, and in this consists the harmony 
of all as pre-eHtablished b}- God. 

4. The Relation- of the Deity to this Monads. — "What 
part does the conception of God play in the system of Leib- 
nitz? An almost idle one. Following the strict conse- 
quences of his system, Leibnitz should have held to no proper 
theism, but the harmony of the universe should have taken 
the place of the Deity. Ordinarily he considers God as the 
suilicient cause of nil monads. But he w.os also accustomed 
to consider the final cause of a thing as its sufficient cause. 
In tliis respect, therefore, he almost identifies God and the 
Absolute final cause* Elsewhere he considers the Deity as 
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ft simple primitive substance, or as the individual primitive 
unity. Again, he speaks of God aa a pure immaterial actu- 
ality, actiiB purus^ while to the monads belongs matter, that 
is, an actuality unfree, restricted, and obstruote^l through a 
principle of passive resistance to spontaneous movement 
(striving, appetitio). Once he calls him a monad, though 
ttiis is in mauifest contradiction mth tlie detenninatious 
otherwise assigned him. It was for Lcil>nitz a very diinL-ult 
problem to bring his monadolog^** and his theism into har- 
mony with each other, without giving up the premises of 
both. If he hold fast to the suKstantiality of the monads, 
he was in danger of making them independent of the Deity, 
and if be did not, ho could hardly escape falling back into 
iSpinozism. 

6. Thx Relation op Sodl and Bodv is readily explained 
on the standpoint of the pre-established harmony. This rela- 
tion, taking the premises of the monadology, might seem 
enigmatical. If no monad can work u|K)n an}' other, how 
can the soul work upon the bod}' to lead and move it? The 
enigma is solved by the pre-established hannony. Wiile Uie 
body and soul, each one independently of the other, follows 
the laws of its being, the body working mechanically, and 
tlie soul pursuing ends, yet God has established such a con- 
cordant harmony of the two activities, such a parallelism of 
the two functions, that there is in fact a perfect unit}- for 
body and soul. There are, says Leibnitz, three views re- 
specting the relation of body and soul. The first and most 
common supposes a reciprocal influence between the two, but 
each a view is untenable, t>ecause there can be no interchange 
between mind and matter. The second, that of occasion- 
alism (o/. Sect. XXV. 1), brings about this interchange 
through tlic constant assistance of God, which is nothing 
more nor less than to make God a Deus ex machina* Hence 
the only solution for the problem is the hypothesis of a pre- 
cstabUriht'd hannony. Leibnitz illustrates these three views 
in the following example. Let one coucoive of two watches, 
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whose hands ever accurately indicate the same time. This 
agreement may be explaine<i, first (the common view), by 
BUpposiog an actual connection between Uie hands of each, 
BO that the hand of the one watch might draw the hand of the 
other after it, or second (the occasionalistic view), by con- 
ceiving of a watch-maker who continually keeps Uie hands 
alike, or lastly (the pre-established harmony), by ascribing 
to each a mechanism so exquisitely wi'ought that each one 
goes in perfect independence of the other, and at the same 
time in entire fl^jrccment with it. — That the soul is immortal 
(indestructible), follows at once from the doctrine of monads. 
There is properly no such thing as death. That which is 
called death is only the soul losing a part of tiic monads 
which compose tJie mechanism of its l»o<ly, while the living 
element goes back to a condition similar to that in which it 
was before it came upon the theatrc of the world. 

6. The monaflolog}' has ver}* important consequences in 
reference to the theory of knowledge. As, with reference to 
ontolog}', the philosophy of Leibnitz was determined by its 
opposition to Spinozisra, so with reference to the theory of 
cognition it was determined by its opposition to the empiri- 
cism of Locke. Locke's Essay concerning Human Under~ 
standing had attracted Leibnitz without satisfying him, afid 
he therefore attempted a new investigation in his Nouveaux 
Estais^ in which he defended the doctrine of innate ideas. 
But this h^-pothcsis of innate ideas Leibnitz now freed from 
tliat defective view which had justified the objections of Locke. 
The innateness of the ideas must not be held as though they 
were explicitly and consciously contained in the mind, but 
rather the mind possesses them potentially and only \irtually, 
though with the capacity to produce them out of itself. All 
thoughts are properly innate, i.e., they do not come into the 
mind from without, but are rather produced by it from itself. 
An^' external influence upon tlie mind is incouceivable, it even 
needs nothing external for its sensations. While Locke had 
compared the mind to on unwritten piece of paper, Leibnitz 
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likened it to a block of marble, in which the veins prefigure 
the form of the statue. Hence the common antithesis be- 
tween rntional and empirical knowledge disappears with Leib- 
nitz in the degrees of greater or less distinctness, — Among 
these theoretically innate ideas, Leibnitz recognizes two of 
special prominence, which take the first rank as principles 
of all knowledge and all ratiocination, — the principle of con- 
tratUcUon {principium coiUradictioiiis)^ and the principle of 
sufficient cause {principium rationia Bufficientis) . To these, 
as a principle of the second rank, must be added the 7?rinn- 
pium indiscemibiliumy or the principle that there are in nature 
no two tilings wholly alike. 

7. The most elaborate exposition of Leibnitz's theological 
^news is given in his TModicie. The TliMiic^e^ is, however, 
his weakest work, and has but a loose connection with the 
rest of his philosophy. Written at the instigation of a woman, 
it belies this origin neither in its form nor in its content — not 
in its form, for in its effort to be popular it becomes diffVise 
and unscientific, and not in its content, for it accommodates 
itself to the positive dogmas and the premises of theology 
farther Than the scientific basis of the system of Leibnitz 
would permit. In this work, Leibnitz investigates the rela- 
tion of God to the world in order to show a conformity* in 
this relation to a final cause, and to free God from the charge 
of acting without or contrary' to an aim. Why is the world 
as it is? God might have created it very differently. Tme, 
answers I^cibnitz, God saw an infinite number of worlds as 
possible before him, but out of all these he chose the one 
which actually is as the l>e6tr This is the famous doctrine 
of the host possible worhl, according to which no more per- 
fect world is possible than the one which is. — But how so? 
Is not the existence of evil at variance witli this? Leibnitz 
answei-s tl)Js objection by distinguishing three kinds of evol, 
the metaphysical, the physical, aivd the moral. The meta- 
physical evil, I.e., tliu fmiteness and incompleteness of things, 
ia necessary because inseparable from finite existence, and is 
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thus imconflitionally willwl by God. Physical evil (pain, 
etc.)» though not uncondilionally willed by God, is often a 
good conditionally, i.e., aa a puuistimeut or means of improve- 
ment. Moral evil or wickedness can in no way be charged 
to the will of God. Leibnitz took various ways to account 
for its existence, and obviate the contradiction lying between 
H and tlic conception of God. At one time he says that 
wickedness is only permitted by God as a conditio aine qua 
nort, because without wickedness there were no fVeedom, and 
witliout freedom no virtue. Again, he reduces moral e\*il to 
metaphysical, and makes wickedness nothing real but merely 
a want of perfection, a negation, a limitation, pla}"ing the 
same part aa du tlie shadows in a painted picture, or ttie dis- 
cords in a piece of music, which do not diminish the beauty^ 
but only increase it through contrast. Again, he distin- 
guishes between the material and the formal element in a 
wicked act. The material of sin, the power to act, is from 
God, but the formal element, the wickedness of the act, be- 
longs wholly to man, and is the result of bis limitation, or, as 
Leibnitz here and there expresses it, of his eternal self-pre- 
destination. In no case can the harmony of the universe be 
destroyed through such a cAuse. 

These are the chief points of Leibnitz's philosophy. The 
general characteristic of it as given in Uic beginning of the 
present section, will be found to have been substantiated by 
the specific esposiUon that has now been fumifihed. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 



BERKELEY. 



Leibkttz had not carried out the standpoint of idealism to 
its extreme. He had indeed, on the one side, explained 
space and motion and bodily things as phenomena which had 
their cxistenee only in & conftiscd representation, but on the 
other side, he had not wholly denied the existence of the 
corporeal world, but had recognized as a reality lying at its 
basis the world of monads. The phenomenal or eorj>oreal 
world had its fixed and substantial foundation in the monads. 
Thus I^ibnitz, though au idealist, did not wboliy break with 
realism. The ulLiraat« consequence of a pure subjective 
idealism would have been to wholly deny tlie reality of the 
objective, sensible world, and explain corporeal objects as 
simpbj phenoinenat as nothing but subjective notions without 
any objective reality as a basis. This consequence, tlie ideal- 
istic counterpart to the ultimate realistic result of materiaUsm 
— appears in George Berkeley^ who was born in Ireland, 
1684> made bishop of the Anglican Church in 1734, and died 
in 1753. Hence, though he followed the empiricism of 
Locke, and sustained no outward connection with Licbnitz, 
we must place him in immediate succession to the latter as 
the perfecter of a subjective idealism. 

Our sensations, says Berkeley, are entirely subjective. 
We are wholly in error if we believe that we have a sensa- 
tion of external objects or perceive them. That which we 
have and perceive is only our sensations themselves. It is, 
e.g.^ clear, tliat by the sense of sight we can see neither the 
distance, the size, nor the form of objects, but that we only 
co7iclud€ that these exist, because oiu* experience has taught 
us that a certain sensation of sight is always attended by cer- 
tain sensations of touch. That whicli we see is only colors, 
clearness, obscuritj^, etc., and it is false tlierefore to say that 
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^e see and feel one and the eame thing. So also we never 
go out of ourselves for those sensations to which we ascribe 
most decidedly an objective character. The pecidiar objects 
of our understanding are only our own affections ; all ideas 
are therefore only our own sensations. But just as there can 
be no sensations outside of the sensitive subject, so no idea 
can have existence outside of him who possesses it. The so- 
called objects exist only in our notion, and have a being only 
as they arc perceived. It is the great error of most philoso- 
iphera that they ascribe to corporeal objects a being outside 
the concci\'ing mind, and do not see that they are only men- 
tal. It is not possible that material things should produce 
any thing so wholly distinct from themselves as sensations 
and notions. There is, thus, no such thing as a material ex- 
tcmal world ; minds alone exiM^ t.^., thinking beings, whose 
nature consists in thinking and willing. But whence then 
arise all our sensations which come to us without our agency, 
and which are not, thus, like the images of fancy, product* 
of our will? They arise from a spirit superior to oiu^elves, 
— for only a spirit can produce conceptions within us, — 
even from God. God gives us ideas; but as it woidd be 
contradictory to assert that a being could give what it doea 
not possess, so ideas exist in- God, and we derive them iVom 
him. These ideas in God may be called arcbety-pes, and 
those in us ectypes. — In consequence of this view, sa^'s 
Berkeley', we do not deny an independent reality of things, 
we only deny that they can exist elsewhere than in an under- 
standing. Instead, therefore, of speaking of a nature in 
which, e.g.y the sun is the cause of warmth, etc., the accurate 
expression would be this : God announces to as through the 
sense of sight that we are soon to perceive a sensation of 
warmth. Hence by natui-e we are only to understand the 
snceession or the connection of ideas, and by natural laws 
tlie constant order in whieh they procc^ed, i.e., the laws of the 
association of ideas. This thorough-going subjective ideal- 
ism, this complete denial of matter, Berkeley considered aa 
the surest way to oppose matcriaUsm and atheism. 
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WOLFF. 



The idealism of Berkeley, as was to be expected fW>m the 
nature of the case, remained without any fartlicr develop- 
ment, but the pliilosophy of Leibnitz was taken up and sub- 
jected to a farther revision by Christian Wdff, lie was bom 
in Breslau in 1679. He was chosen professor at Halle, where 
he became obnoxious to the charge of teaching a doctrine at 
variance with the Scriptures, and drew upon himself such a 
violent opposition IVora the theologians of the university*, that 
a cabinet order was issued for his dismissal on the ftth of No- 
vember, 1723, and he was enjoined to leave Pinassia within 
forty-eight hours on pain of being hung. He then became 
professor in Marburg, but was afterwards recalled to Prussia 
by Frederick II. immediately upon his accession to the throne. 
He was subsequently made baron, and died 1754. In his 
chief thoughts (though omitting the bolder ideas of his pred- 
ecessor) he followed Leibnitz, a connection which he himself 
admitted, though he protested against the identification of his 
philosophy with that of Leibnitz, and objected to the name, 
Philosophia Lribnitio-Wo^Jiana^ which was originated by his 
disciple Bilfinger. The historical merit of Wolff is threefold. 
First, and most important, he laid claim again to the whole 
domain of knowledge in the name of philosophy,. and sought 
again to build up a systematic scheme of doctrine, and make 
on encyclopedia of philosophy in the highest sense of the 
word. Though he did not himsplf fkimish much new material 
for this purpose, yet he carefully elaborated and arranged that 
which he found at hand. Secondly, he made again the philo- 
Bophical method as such, an object of attention. His own 
method is, indeeil, one altogether external to the cont-ent, 
namely, the mathematical or tlie matheraatico-syllogiatical, 
recommended by Leibuitz ; aud by the application of this his 
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whole philoeophizing sinks to a flat formalism. (For instance, 
in hU Principles of Architecture^ the eighth proposition is — « 
*'a window must he wide enough for two persons to recline 
together convenient!}-," — a pro|M)Bition which is llius proved : 
"we are more frequently accustomed to recline and look out 
at a window in com[>any with another i)erson than alone, and 
hence, since the builder of the house should satisfy the owner 
in even* respect (Sect. 1), he must make a window wide 
enough for two persons conveniently to recline within it at 
the same time, q.e.d") Still this formulism \a not without \t» 
advantage, for it subjects the philosophical content to a logical 
treatment. Thirdly, Wolff taught philosophy to speak Ger- 
man, an art which it has not since forgotten. Next to Leil> 
nitz, he is entitled to the merit of having made the German 
language for ever the organ of philosophy. 

The following remarks will sntficc for the content and tho 
scientific classification of Wolff's philosophy. He defines 
philosophy' to be the science of the iK>ssiblc as such. But 
that is possible which contains no contradiction. Wolff de- 
fends this definition against the charge of presumption. It is 
not affirmed, he says, in this definition that either he or any 
other philosopher knows every thing which is jxjssible. The 
definition only claims for philosoi)hy the whole province of 
human knowledge, and it is certainly proper that philosophy 
should l>e descrilwd according to the highest perfection which 
it can attain, even though it has not yet actually nmched it. 
— In what now does this science of the possible consist? 
Reh"ing upon the perce])tion that there are within the soul 
two facidties, cognition and volition, Wolff divides pliiloso- 
phy into two great diWsions, theoretical philosophy (an 
expression, however, whicli first api»e.irs among his follow- 
ers), or melaphysic, and pmctieal plulosf)phy. Logic pre- 
cedes l>oth as a ]>reliminarv training for philosopliical study. 
Metaphysic is still farther dinded by Wolff into ontology* 
cosmology, psychology, and natural theology ; practical phi- 
losophy he divides into ethics, whose object is man as man ; 
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economics, whose object is man as a member of a family ; 
and politics, whose object is man as a citizen ofUie state. 

1. Ontology is tlic llrst part of Wolff's metapliysic. On- 
tolc^ treats of what are now called categories, or those fun- 
damental conceptions which are applietl to even' object, and 
must therefore at the outset, be investigated. ArisUjtle hod 
already furnished a table of categories, but he had derived 
them wholly empirically. It is not much U^tter with the 
ontology of Wolff; it is laid out like a philosophical diction- 
ar}\ At its head he places tlio principle of contradiction, 
viz., it is not possible for any thing to be, and at tlie same 
time not to be. The conception of the jwssible at once fol- 
lows from tJiis principle. That is possible which contains 
no contradiction. That is necessary, the opfiosite of which 
contradicts itself, and that is accidental, the opposite of 
which is i>ossible. Everj* thing which is possiljle is a thing, 
though only an imaginary one ; that which neither is, nor is 
possible, is nothing. When many things together compose 
a thing, this is a whole, and the individual things compre- 
hended by it are its parts. The magnitude of a thing con- 
sists in the multitude of its parts. If A conbiins that by 
which we can understand the being of B, then that in A 
b}' which B becomes understood is tlie ground of B, and the 
whole A which contains the ground of B is its cause. That 
which contains tlie ground of its properties is the essence of 
a thing. Space is the arrangement of things which exist 
conjointly. Place is tlie determinate way in which a thing 
exists in conjunction with others. Movement is change of 
place. Time is the arrangement of that which exists succes- 
sively, etc. 

2. CosMOLOOT, — Wolff deflnes the world to be a series of 
changing objects, whicli exist conjointly and successively, but 
which are so connected together that one ever contains the 
ground of tlie other. Things are connected in space and in 
time. By virtue of this universal connection, the world is 
one miited whole ; the essence of the world consists in tho 
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mode of this connection. But this mode cannot be changed. 
It can neither receive any new ingretUtnla nor lose any of 
thofic it possesses. From tlie essenoe of the world spring all 
its changes. la this respect the world is a machine. Events 
in the world are only hypothetically necessaiy in so far as 
prcvioos events have had a g^ven character ; they are acci- 
dental in so far as the world might iiavc been directed other- 
wise. In resiwjct to the question whether the world had a 
beginning in time, Woltf does not exprcss himself explicitly. 
Since God is indcfK^ndent of time, hut the world has been 
from eternity' in time, the world therefore is in no c^se eternal 
in the same sense that God is eternal. But according to 
Wolff, neither space nor time has any substantial l»oing. 
Body is a thing composed of matter, and possessing a mov- 
ing power within itself. The powers of a Ixnly taken together 
arc called its nature, and the comprehension of all being is 
called nature in general. That which has its ground in the 
essence of the world is called natural, and tliat which has not 
is supernatural, or a miracle. At the close of hi.s cosmology, 
Wolff treats of the perfection and imi>erfeclion of the world. 
The perfection of a world consists in this, that all things, 
whether simultaneous or successive, exist in perfect har- 
mony. But since every thing has its separate rules, the 
individual must give up so much (Vom its perfection as is 
necessary for the symmetry of the whole. 

3. Rational P8rcnoLO<tY. — The soul is that within xia 
which is self-conscious. The soul is also conscious of other 
objects besides itself. Consciousness is cither cletu- or indis- 
tinct. Cleai* consciousness is thought. The soul is a simple 
incorporeal sul>stance. There dwells within it a power of 
perceiving a M'orld. In this sense brutes also may have a 
Boul, but a soul which i>osses803 understanding and will is 
mind, and mind belongs alone to men. The soul of man is 
a mind joined to a body, and this is the distinction between 
men and superior spirits. The movements of the soul and 
of the body harmonize with each other by virtue of the pre- 
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established harmony. The freedom of the human sonl is 
'the power acfording to its own arbitrament, to choose of two 
possible things that which pleases it best. But the sotil docs 
not decide without motives ; it ever chooses tliat whicJi it 
holds to be the l>est. Thus the soul Vould SL-ein impelled lo 
Its action by its rcprcAentations ; but tlte understauduig 
not constrained to accept any thing as good or bad, anc 
hence also tlie will is not constrained, but free. As a simple 
being the soul is indivisible, and hence imperishable ; the 
Boula of brutes, however, have no understanding, and hence 
enjoy no conscious existence afler death. This l^elongs alone 
to the human soul, and hence the human soul alone is im- 
mortal. 

4, Natural TnEOLonr. — Wolff uses here the cosmolo- 
gicjil argument to demonstrate the existence of a God. God 
might have made different worlds, but has prcfeired the pres- 
ent one as the best. This world has been called into being 
by the will of God. His aim in its crcation was the mani- 
festation of his own perfection. Evil in the world does not 
spring IVora the Divine will, but from the limited being 6t 
human tlun2;.s. God permits it only as a mcnns of good. 

This brief aphoristic exposition of Wolff's metaphysics, 
shows how closely it is related to Uic doctrine of Leibnitz. 
The latter, however, loses much of its speculative profound- 
ness by the abstract and logical treatment it receives in the 
hands of Wolff. For the most part with Wolif the 8[>ecific 
elements of the monadologj* remain in the background ; his 
Birople beings are not representative like the Monads, but 
more like the Atoms. Hence there is in his doctrines much 
tliat is illogical and contradictory, His peculiar merit in 
mctnphysic is ontology, which he elaborated far more accu- 
rately than his predeccssoi-s. A multitude of pliilosophical 
terminations owe to him tJicir origin, and tlieir introduction 
into philosophical language. 

The philosophy of Wolff, comprehensible and distinct as it 
was, and by its composition in the German language more 
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accessible than that of Leibnitz, soon became the popular 
philosophy, and gained an extensive influence. Among the 
names which deserve credit for their scientiflc development of 
it, we may mention Thiiminingj 1687-1728; Bilfinger^ 1693- 
1700; BaumetffieT^ 1708-1785; Baumgnrten the sesthetiCy 
1714-1762 ; and his disciple Meiety 1718-1777. 



SECTION XXXVI 



THE GER5IAN CLEARING TIP. 



Un'dek the inrtuence of the philosophy' of Leibnitz and Wolff, 
though without any iinniediate couucction with it, there arose 
in Gennan^' during tlie latter half of the eighteenth centur3', 
an eclectic ptjpular jjlulosophy, whose different phases may be 
embra<»ed under the name of the German clearing up. Ithaa 
but little significance for the history of philosophy, though 
not witliout im|>ortance in other respects. Its great aim was 
to secure a higher culture ; and hence a cultivated and polished 
style of reasoning is the form in which it ]>hilosophi2ed. It is 
the German counterpart of the French clearing up. As the lat- 
ter cIosckI the realistic ix^riod of development by drawing the 
ultimate consequence of materialism, so the former closed the 
idealistic series by its tendency to an extreme subjectivism. 
To the thinkers who followed this direction, the empirical, 
individual Ego becomes tlie absolute ; they forget every thing 
else for it, or rather ever)* thing else has value in their 
ej'cs onl3* in proportion as it refers and ministers to the 
subject by contril)uting to its demands and satisfying its 
inner craWngs. Hence the question of immortality becomes 
now the great problem of philosophy (in this relation we may 
mention Mendelssohn^ 1 727-1786, the most important thinker 
m this movemcat) ; the eternal duration of the individual soul 
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is the chief point of interest ; the objective ideas or articles 
of faith, e,g*, the personali^' of God, though not denied, 
cease to have an interest ; it was held aa an established 
article of belief that we can know nothing of God, In an- 
other current of this direction, it is moral philosophy and les- 
thctics (Garve, 1742-1798; Engel, 1741-1802; Abbt. 173«- 
1766; Suher^ 1720-1770) which find a scientific treatment^ 
because both these possess a subjective interest. In general, 
every thing is viewed in its reference to utility, its adaptation 
to an end ; utility becomes the ]>ecuHar criterion of trutli ; that 
which ifl not useful to the subject, or which does not minister 
to his subjective ends, is set aside. In connection with this 
turn of mind stands the prevailing telcological direction which 
the investigations of nature assumed (lieimarutt, 1694—1 76o) , 
and the utiiitjirian character given to ethics. The liappincsa 
of the indu-idual was considered as the highest principle and 
the supremo end {Basedow, 1723-1790). Even religion is 
contcmphitcd from this point of view. Reimams wrote a 
treatise uiion the ^^ advantages** of religion, in which he at- 
tempted to pi*ove that religion was not subversive of earthly 
pleasure, but rathi^r increased it; and Steinbart (1738-1809) 
elaborated, in a number of treatises* the theme that all wis- 
dom consists alone in attaining hnppiness, i.e., enduring satis- 
faction, and tliat the Christian religion, instead of forbidding 
thia, was rnthcr itself the tnie doctrine of happiness. In 
other particuloi's Christianity received only a mo<lerate degree 
of respect ; wherever it laid claim to any authority disagreo- 
flble to the subject (as in individual doctrines like that of 
future punishment), it was opposed, and in general the effort 
was made to counteract, as far as possible, the positive doguja 
by natuml religion. Reimanis, for example, the most zeal- 
ous defender of tlieism and of the teleologionl uivestigation of 
nature, is at the same time the author of the Ti'olfeTibuttel 
Ftaijments, By criticizing the Gospel history, and ever^' 
thing positive and ti*ansmitted, and by rationalizing the su- 
pernatural in rehgion, tlie subject displayed its new-found in- 
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dependence. In fine, the subjective stanrlpoint of this period 
exhibits itnclf in the autobiographies and confessions tlien ao 
prevalent, the isolated self is the object of admiring contem- 
plation (liou^seau^ 1712-1778, and his Confessions) ; it be- 
holds itself luirrored in its particular conditions, sensations, 
and views — a sort of flirtation with itself, which oflen sinks 
to sickly sentimentality. According to all this, it is seen to 
be the extreme consequence of subjective idealism which con- 
stitutes the character of the Gorman clearing up ]>criodf which 
thus closed the course of the idealistic development. 




SECTION XXXVIT. 



TRANSITION TO KANT. 



Th£ idealistic and the realistic developments to which we 
have been attending, each ended with a one-sided result. 
Instead of actually and internal]}* reconciling the opposition 
between thought and being, tliey both issued in denying the 
one or the other of these factors. Kealism had, one-sidedly, 
made matter absolute ; and idealism, with equal one-sided- 
nesa, had endowed the empirical Kgo with the same attribute, 
— extremes in which philosophy was threatened with total 
destruction. It had, in fact, in Germany as in France, be- 
come degraded to the most superficial popidar philosoj)!!)*. 
Then Kant arose, and brought again into one ciiannel the 
two streams which, when separate from each other, threat- 
ened to lose themselves amid the sands. Kant is the great 
renovator of philosophy ; he reduced once more to unity and 
totality the one-sided cflTorta of those who had precetleil him. 
He stands in some special relation, either antAgonistic or 
harmonious, to all others — to Locke no less than to Uume, 
to the Scottish philosophers no less than to the earlier Kng- 
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lish and French moralists, to the philosophy of Leibnitz and 
of Wolff, a^ wi'U as to the mnterialism of the French and 
the utilitarianUm of Uie German clearing up period. Ilia 
relation to the development of a partial idealism and a one- 
sided realign may l>e stated somewhat as follows : Empiri- 
cism had made the Ego purely passive and subordinate to the 
sensible external world ^ idealism had made it purely active, 
and given it a sovereignty over the sensible world ; Kant 
Attempted to strike a balance between these two claims, by 
aAirming that the Ego as pructicol in free and autonomic, an 
unctmditioned lawgiver for itself, wliile as theoretical it is 
receptive, and conditioned by the phenomenal world ; but 
at the same time the theoretical Ego contains tlic two sides 
within itself, for if. on the one side, empiricism may be justi- 
fied ni>on the ground tliat tlie material and only field of all 
our knowledge is furnished by experience, so on tlie other 
side, idealism may ha justified on the ground that there is in 
all our knowledge an a priori factor and biisis, for in expe- 
rience itself we make use of contvptions wliich arc not fur- 
nished by experience, but arc contained a priori in our under- 
Btanding. 

In order to obtain a general view of Uie very elaborate 
fhimework of the Kantian philosophy, let us briefly glance 
at its fundamental conceptions, and notice it* chief ix>sition9 
and residts. Kant subjected the activit}" of the human mind 
in knowing* and the origin of our cxpcricucc, to liis critical 
investigation. Hence his philosophy is callc*d critical phi- 
losophy, or criticism, l>ecause it aims to be essentially an 
examination of our faculty of knowknlge ; it ia also called 
transcendental philosophy, since Kant calls the rcficction of 
the reason upon its relation to the objective world, a tran- 
scendental reflection (transcendental must not be confounded 
with transcendent), or, in other words, a transcendental 
knowledge is one ** which does not relate so much to objects 
of knowlc<ige, as to our mode of knowing them, iit so far as 
knowledge is possible a priori.** The examination of the 
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faculty of knowledge* which Kant attempts in bis *' Critique 
of Pure Reason " hIiows the following results. All knowl- 
edge is a product of two fat'tors, the knowing subject and 
the external world. Of those two factors, the latter lends to 
our knowledge its material, the matter of exiK'ricuce, while 
the former furnishes the form, namely, the conceptions of 
the understanding, through which a connected knowledge or 
a synthesis of our perceptions into a whole of experience first 
becomes possible. If there were no external world, then 
would there be no phenomena ; if there were no understand- 
ing, then these phenomena, or perceptions, which are inilnitely 
manifold, would never be brought into ttie unity of a concep- 
tion, and thus no experience would be possible. Thus^ while 
intuitions without conceptions are blind, and conceptions 
without intuitions are empty, cognition is a union of the two, 
since in it tlie form of conception is filled with the matter of 
experience, and the matter of experience is enmeshetl in 
the net of the understanding's conceptions. Nevertheless, 
we do not know things as they are in themselves. Firaty 
because the categories, or the forms of our understanding 
prevent. By bringing that which is given as the material of 
knowledge into our own conceptions as the form, there is 
manifestly a change produced in the objects ; they are tliought 
of not as they are, but only as we apprehend them ; thoy 
appear to us only as modified by the categories. But besides 
tliis subjective addition, there is yet another. Secondlt/^^ we 
do not know things as they are in themselves, because even 
the intuitions which we bring witliin the form of the under- 
standing's conceptions, are not pure and uncoloretl, but are 
ah-eaily i>enetrated by a subjective medium, namely, by the 
universal funns of all objects of sense, space and time. 
Space and time arv also sulyectivc additions, foiins of sensu- 
ous intuition, which arc just as originally present in our 
minds as the fundamental conceptions or categories of our 
understan<Ung. That which we would represent intuitively 
to ourselves we must place in space and time, for without 
12 
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these no intuition is possible. From this it follows that we 
know only phenomena, and not things in themselves separate 
from space and time. ^M 

A superficial apprehension of these Kantian principle* 
might lead one to uu))pose that Kant's cnticism did not essen- 
tially go beyond the standpoint of Locke's empiricism. But 
such a supposition disappears upon a careful scrutiny. Kant 
was obliged to recognize with Hume that the conceptions, 
cause and effect, substance and attribute* and the other con- 
ceptions which the human understanding finds itself neces- 
sitated to think iu the phenomena, and which constitute the 
essential elements of all thought, do not arise from any expe- 
rience of the sense. For instance, when we are affected 
through different Benses, and perceive a white color, a sweet 
taste, a rough surface, etc., and predicate all these of one 
thing, as a piece of sugar, Uiere come from without only the 
plm*ality of sensations, while the conception of unity canaot 
come through sensation, but is a category or conception added 
to the sensations by tlic mind itself. But instead of denying, 
for tJiis reason, the reality of these conceptions of the under- fl 
standing, Kaut took a step in advance, assigning a peculiar 
province to this activity of the understanding, and showing 
tliat these forms of thought thus furnisheil to the matter of 
exjMirience are immanent laws of the human intellect, the 
peeuliai* laws of the understanding's oiwrations, which may 
be obtained by an accurate analysis of our thinking acti'vitj'. 
(Of these laws or conceptions there are twelve, viz., unity, 
plurality, totality ; reality, negation, limitation ; substan- 
tiality, causality, reciprocal action; possibility, aftunlity, and 
necessity.) Kant*s tlieoiy is thus not empiricism Jiut ideal- 
ism ; notf however, a dogmatic idealism, transferring all real-fl 
itv to thought (conception), but a critical, subjective idealism, 
which distinguishes in the conception an objective and a sub- 
jective element, and vindicates for the latter a connection 
with knowledge just as essential as that of tlie former. 

From what has been said can be deJuut'd the thi*ce chief 
principles of the Kantian theor)' of knowledge : 
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1. "We know oxlt Phenomena and not Tiitngs in Thesc- 
SELVES. — The matter of experience furnished us by the extor- 
Dol world becomes bo adjusted and altered in its relations 
(for we apprehend it at first under the subjective forms of 
space and time, and then under the equally subjective forms 
of our understanding's conceptions), that it no longer repre- 
sents the thing itself in its original condition, pure, and un- 
mixed. 

2. Nevertheless Kxperience is the only Province or 
cm KNovn.Enr.E, and theue is no Science op the Uncon- 
DiTioNEp. — This follows of course, for since all knowledge 
is the product of the matter of experiencef and the form of 
the understanding, and depends tliiis u|xin the cooperntioa 
of the sense and the uuderstauding, no knowledge is posnible 
of objects for which one of these factors, experience, fails us; 
cognition through intellectual conceptions alone is illusory, 
since for the conception of the unconditioned posited by the 
understanding, the sense can furnish no corresponding object. 
Hence the questions which Kant places at the head of his 
whole Critique: how are synthetical judgments a jur/on pos- 
sible? i.e., can we widen our knowledge ct j^riori^ by thought 
alone, bejoml the sensuous exi)erience? is a knowledge of 
tlie supersensible possible? must be answered with an uncon- 
ditional negative. 

3. If, nevertheless, human knowledge persists in endeav- 
oring to overstep the narrow limits of experience, i.e., to 
become transcendent, it involves itself in the greatest contra- 
dictions. The Uiree ideas of tlie reason, the psychological, 
the cosmological, and the theological, viz., (a) tlie idea of an 
absolute subject, i*.<?., of the soul, or of immoitality, (6) Uie 
idea of the world as a totality of all conditions and phe- 
nomena, (c) the idea of a most perfect l)cing — arc so wholly 
without application to tlie empirical actuality, ai-e so evidently 
mere products of the reason, regulative, and not constitutive 
principles, to which no object in experience corresponds, that 
whenever they are applied to experience, i.e., are conceived 
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of as actually existing objects, thcj lead to mere logical errors, 
to tlio most ob>ious parnlogisins, and sophisms. These 
errors, which are partly false conclusions and paralogisms, 
and partly unavoidai)ie contradictions of the reason with 
itself. Kant undertook to demonstrate in reference to all the 
ideas of the reason. Take, e.g.^ the cosmological idea- 
Whencvcr the reason applies to the universe any transcendent 
conception, i.e.^ attempts to apply the forms of the finite to 
the infmite, it is at once e^ideut that the antithesis of such a 
proi>osition can be proved just as well as the thesis. The 
anirmation that the world has a beginning in time, and limita 
in space, can be proved as well as, and no better than its 
opposite, that the world has no beginning in time and no 
spacial limits. Whence it follows that all speculative cosmol- 
ogy is an assimiption by the reason. 80 also with the theo- 
logical idea ; it rests on mere logical paralogisms^ and false 
conclusions, as Kant, with great acutencss, showH in reference 
to each of the proofs fiir the Iwing of a God, Avhich previous 
dogmatic philosopliics liad attempted. It is therefore uniM>s- 
sible to prove and to conceive of the existence of a God as a 
Supreme Being, or of the soul as a real subject, or of a com- 
prehending universe. The peculiar problems of metaph^sic 
lie outside the province of philosophical knowledge. 

Such is the negative part of the Kantian philosophy ; its 
positive complement is found in the *' CritUjtie of the Practical 
Jienso-n/* \Miiie the mind as theoretical and cognitive is 
wholly conditioned, and ruhHl by the objective and sensible 
world, and thus knowledge is only iMssible ti»rough intuition ; 
yet as practical it goes wholly' beyond the given (the sense 
impulse), and is determined only through the categorical im- 
perative, and the moral l.iw, which is iUclf, and is therefore 
free and autonomic ; the ends which it pursues are those 
which itscLf, as moral spirit, places before itself; objects ore 
no more its masters and lawgivers, to which it must jicld if 
it would know the truth, but its ser>'ants, which it may use 
for its owa ends iu actualizing its moral law. While the 
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mind as theoretical is united to a world of sense and plie- 
comenaf a world obedient to necessary laws, the iiiind aa 
practical, by virtue of tbe freetJom essential to it, by virtue 
of its direction towanls an absolut*? aim, Iwlongs to a purely 
intelligible and supt'rsensible world. This is the practical 
idealism of Kant, from which he derires the three pruutitMil 
postulates of the immortality of the soul, moral freedom, and 
the being of a Goil, which, as theoretical truUis, hail beca 
before denied. 

With this brief sketch for our guidance, let us now pass to 
a more extended exposition of the Kantian Philosophy. 



SECTION XXXVIII 



K-ANT, 



lacMAKUEL Kant was bom at Konigsbcrg in Pnissia, April 
22. 1724. His father an honest saddlemaker, arid bis mother 
a pnident and pious woman, exerted a gtxnX intlucnce upon 
him in his earliest youUt. In the year 1740 be entered the 
university as a student of theology, though he devoted the 
most of his time to philosophy, mathematics, and jihysics. 
He commenced his literary career in his twentj'-third year, ia 
1747, with a treatise entitled " Thoughts conccTitiny the tnie 
'EstiTnate of Liviny Force.'* He was obliged by liis |)ecuniary 
circumstances to spend some years as a private tutor in dif- 
ferent families in the neighborhood of Konigsbcrg. In 1755 tio 
Itfettled at the university as *' jwiwrf-docen/," wliicb [x^sition lie 
held for fifteen years, during whic;h time he gave lectures uj)on 
logic, metaphysic, physics, mathematics, and also, during the 
latter part of the time, upon ethics, anthropology, and physi- 
cal geography. At this period he adhered for the most part 
to the sdiool of Wolif, though early expressing his doubts ia 
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respect of dogmatism. From the publication of his first trea- 
tise he applied liimaelf to writing with tinweai'ied acti^tj", 
though his ^eat work, the *' Critique of pure Reason" did 
not appear till his fifty-seventh year, 1781. His *' Critique 
of tlie practical Reason" was issued in 1787, and his '' Re- 
ligion within the Bounds of pure Reason^"* in 1793. In 1770, 
in his forty-sixth 3'eai', he was chosen ordinaiy professor of 
logic and metaph^'sic, a clrnir which he continued to (ill unin- 
terruptedly till 1797, when the weakness of age obligtxl luia 
to resign it. Invitations to professorships at Jena, Erlangen, 
and Hallo, were given him and rejected. As soon as he be- 
came known, the noblest and most active minds flocked from 
all parts of German}* to IConigsbcrg, to sit at Uie feet of the| 
flagc who was master there. One of his admirers, Keiiss, 
'professor of philosophy at Wurzbm*g, who abode but a brief 
time at Konigsberg, entered his chamber, declaring that ho 
had come one hundred and sixty miles in order to see Kant 
and to speak with him. — During the last seventeen yeare of 
his life he occupied a little house with a gaixien, in a quiet 
quarter of the city, where his cului and regular mode of life 
might be undisturbed. His mode of life was very simple, 
though he enjoyed good living and society. Ue never led 
his native province even to go as far as Dantzic. Ilia long- 
est journeys were to visit some country-seats in the en^nrons 
of Konigsberg. Kevcrtheless, as his lectures upon physical 
geogi^aphy testify, ho acquired by reading a very accurate 
knowledge of the earth. lie knew all of Rousscau*8 works; 
Emile at its first appearance detained him for a number of 
days fron» his customary walks. Kant died Feb. 12, 1804, 
in Use eightietli year of his life. He was of medium stature^ 
finely built, with blue eyes, and always enjoyed sound health 
till in his latter years, when he became childish. He was 
never married. His character was marked by an eai*De8t 
love of truth, great candor, and simple mo<lest3*. 

Though Kant's great ei>och-making work, the '* Critigtte 
qfpure Reason^" did not appear till 17S1, yet had he previ- 
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ously Bhown an approach towards the same atandpoint in 
several smaller treatises, and particularly hi his inaugural 
disserlatioii wliicb ap[K;ared ia 1770, *' Concerning the Form 
and the Principles of the Sensible and IntelUrjible Worlds^'* 
Kant himself refers the inner genesis of his critical stand- 
point to Hume. '*! freely confess," he enys, *' that it was 
Davifl Hume who first roused me from my dogmatic 8luml>cr, 
and gave a different direction to my investigations In the 
field of speculntive philosophy." The critical view, there- 
fore, first bocArae developed in Kant as he lofl the dogmatic 
metaphysical school, the Wolfian philosophy in which he had 
grown up, and went over to the study of a sceptical empiri* 
ci^m in Hume. ** Hitherto," says Kant at the close of his 
Critique of pure. Rpoaou^ '•* men have been obliged to proceed 
either dogmatically, like "Wolff, or sceptically, like Hume. 
The critical road alone is yet open. If the rentier has had 
the courtesy and patience to travel along this in my com- 
pany*, let him now contribute his aid in making this b3--path 
into a highway, in order that that which many centuries 
could not cflect may now Ix' attained before the expiration 
of the present, namely, that the reason may be perfectly sat- 
i8fio<l in respect" of that which has hitherto, but in vain, 
engaged ita curiosity." Kant had the clearest consciousness 
respecting the relation of his criticism to Uie prcWous phi- 
losophy, lie compares the revolution which he himself had 
brought about in philosophy witli tliat wrouglit b}* Coperni- 
cus in astronomy. '•Hitherto it has lxM?n assumed that all 
our knowledge must regulate itself according to its objects ; 
but all attempts to make any thing out of them a priori^ 
through notions whereby our knowledge might be enlarged, 
has proved, under this pre-supposition, abortive. Let us, 
then, try for once whether we do not succeed better with the 
pr<>i)lera8 of metaphysic by assuming that objects must bo 
lulapled to the nature of our knowledge, a mode of viewing 
the subject which accords much better with the desired possi- 
bility of a knowledge of objects a priori^ which must dedde 
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BoraetUing concerning them before they are given us. The 
circunistunccs are, iu this case, precisely the same as with the 
first thouf^hts of Copernicus, who, fimUng tliat his attempt to 
explain the motions of the heavenly Ixxiies did not snccee<l, 
■when he assumed the whole starry host to revolve around the 
Bpectator, tried whether he should not sncx'eed bett(?r, if he 
led the spectator himself to move, and the stars on the con- 
trary- at rest." In these words we have the principle of a 
sulijective idealism, most clearly and decidedly expressed. 

In the aucoeeding ('X|x>sition of the Kantian philosophy we 
shall most suitably- follow the classification adopted by Kant 
himself. His principle of classiKcation is a psychologicAl 
one. All the faculties of the soul, he says, may be reduced 
to three, which arc incapable of^ any farther redui:tion ; cogni- 
tion, emotion, volition. The ihrst faculty contains the prin- 
ciples, the governing laws for all the three. In so far as the 
faculty of cognition contains the principles of knowledge it- 
self, is it theoretical reason, and so far as it contains the 
principles of volition and action, is it practical reason, while, 
BO far as it contains the principles which regidatfi Uie feelings 
of pleasure and [jaiu, is it a faculty of judgment. Thus the 
Kantian philosophy (on its critical side) divides itself into 
three cTttitfitca, (1) Critique of pure, i.e., theoretical Reason, 
(2) Crititpie of practical Reason, (3) Critique of the Judg- 
ment, 

1. Critique or Plke Reason, — The critique of pure re^ 
son, says Kant, is the inventor}* of all our possessions 
through pure reason, systematically arranged. What are 
tlicsu i>o8aesstons ? What do we contribute to tlie act of 
cognition ? To answer this question, Kant explores the two 
chief fields of our Uieoretical consciousness, the two chief 
factors of all knowledge, the senile and the understanding. 
Firstly* : what does sense or the facult)- of intuition possess a 
priori f Secondly : what is tlie « priori possession of our 
understanding? The first of these questions is discussed in 
the Transcendental Esthetic (a title which wo must take not 
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In the sense now commonly attached to the word, but in its 
Gtyinological signilication as the " science of the a priori 
principles of the sense") ; and the second in the Transcen- 
dental Jjogic, principally in the Anahjtic, Sense and under- 
standing are thus the two factors of all knowletlge, the two 
stems — as Kout expresses it — of our knowledge, which may 
spring (Vom a common root, though this is unknown to us : 
sense is the receptivity, and understanding the spontaneity 
of our cognitive faculty ; by the sense, which can only Airnish 
intuitions, objects arc fjiven. to ns ; by the understanding, 
which forma conceptions, these objects are thought. Conce|> 
tions without intuitions are empty ; intuitions without con- 
ceptions arc blind. Intuitions and conceptions constitute the 
reciprocally complomental elements of our intellectual nctiv- 
itj*. MTiat now are the a priori principles respectively of our 
knowledge through the sense and through tiioughti' The 
first of tliese questions, as already said, is answcreil by — 

1. The Traxscexdextal ^'Esthetic. — To anticipate at 
once the answer, we may say that the a priori principles of 
our knowledge through the sense, the original forms of sensu- 
ens intuition, are space and time. Space is the form of the 
external sense, by means of which objects are given to us aa 
existing outside of ourselves, and also outside of and beside 
one another ; time is the form of the inner sense, by means 
of which the circumstances of our own soul-life become objects 
to our consciousness. If we abstract from cvciy thing be- 
longing to the matter of our sensations, space remains as the 
universal form in which all the materials of the external sense 
must be arranged. If we abstract ft-om every thing which be- 
longs to the matter of our inner sense, time remains as the 
form which the movement of the mind had filled. Space and 
time are the highest forms of the outer and inner sense. That 
these forms lie a priori in the human mind, Kant proves, 
first, directly from the nature of these conceptions themselves ; 
and, secondly, indirectly by showing that without «7>ri'>)r/pre- 
•upposiug these conceptions, certain sciences of undoubted 
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vftlidit}* would be impoRsible. The first of tliese he calls Iho 
metaphyskai^ and the second the traiiscendeiitcd exposition. 

(1) In the metaphysical exposition it is to be shown, (a) 
that space and Ume are given a priori^ (b) that they both 
belong to the sensie (and therefore to the (rsthetic) and not to 
the understanding (and therefore not to the /0.71c), i.e., that 
they ore intuitions and not conceptions, (ci) That space and 
time arc a priori is clear from the fact that ever}* experience, 
before it can be, must presuppose alrcad}' a space and time. 
I i>erceive something as external to me ; but this externaJity 
presupposes space. Again, I liave two sensations either 
simultaneous or successive ; this presupposes time. (6) Space 
and time, however, are by no means conceptions, but forms 
of intuition, and intjiitions themselves. For in everj' univer- 
sal conception the individual is coniprehGndod under it, but 
not as a part of it ; b^it in space and time, all individual spaces 
and times are parts of and contained within the universal 
space and the universal time. 

{'2) In the transcendental exposition Kant draws his proof 
indirectly by showing that certain sciences, universally recog- 
nized as such, can only be conceived upon the supposition 
that space and time are a priori. The science of pure mathe- 
matics is poHBible only on the ground that space and lime ai'e 
pure and not empirical intuitions. Kant therefore compre- 
hends the whole problem of the TranscedeTital uSsthetic in 
the question, Flow arc pure mathematical sciences possible? 
The sphere, says Kant, within which pure mathematics 
moves, is spac^ and time. But mathematics posits its prin- 
ciples as universal and necessary, Univereal and necessary 
principles, however, can never come from experience ; they 
must have an a priori ground ; consequenll}* it is impossiblo 
that space and time, from which mathematics takes its prin- 
ciples, should be lirst given a posteriori; thoy must be given 
a priori as pure intuitions. Hence wc have a knowledge a 
priori^ and a science which rests upon a priori grounds ; and 
the matter simply resol<^ itself into this : whosoever would 
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dony that n priori knowledge can be, must also at the same 
time deny the posfiibility of mathematics. But if the funda- 
mental truths of mathematics are intuitions a priori, wo 
might ooncUide that there may be also a priori conceptions, 
out of which, in connection with these pure intuitions, a meta- 
phyaic could be formed. Tliis is the positive rcstilt of the 
Transcendental JEsOieiiCy though witJi this positive side the 
negative is closely connected. Ijituitioa or immediate per- 
ception can be attained by man only through the sense, whose; 
universal intuitions are only space and time. But since these 
intuitions of space and time are not relations of objects them- 
selves, but only the subjective forms under which they are 
perceived by us, tliere ia something subjective mingled with 
all our intuitions ; we can know things not as they are in 
themselves, but onl}* as they appear to us through these sub- 
jective media, space and time. This is tlie meaning of the 
Kantian principle, that we do not kuow things in themselves, 
but only phenomena. But if on this account we should affirm 
that all tilings arc in space and time, this would be too much ; 
they are in space and time only for us, — all phenomena of 
the external sense appearing both in space and in time, and 
all phenomena of the inner sense appearing onl}' in time. By 
tilts, however, Kant in no way intended to admit that the 
world of sense is mere appearance. He affirmed, that he con- 
tended for the empirical reality as well as for the transcenden- 
tal ideality of space and time : tilings extenud to ourselves 
exist just as certainly as do we and the circumstances within 
us, only thej* are not presented to us as they are in them- 
selves and in their independence of space and of time. In 
regard to the thing-in-itself which stands back of the phenom- 
ena, Kant intimates ia the first edition of his Critique that 
it is not impossible that the Ego and the tliing-in-itself 
are one and U\e same tJiinking substance. Tliis thought, 
which Kant threw out as a mere conjecture, was the source 
of all the wider developments of tlie latest philosophy. It 
was afterwards the fundamental Idea of the Fichtian system, 
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that the Ego does not become affecteii through a thing-in-itaelf 
eftsentially foreign to it, but purely tlirough itself. In the sec- 
ond edition of hb Critique^ however, Kantomittcd this sentence. 

The Transcendental Esthetic closes with the discussioa 
of space and time, (.c, with the discovery- of the a priori 
clemenki of sensation. But the hiiiuun mind cannot be satis- 
fied with the mere recepti\'ity of sense ; it does not simply 
receive objects, but it applies to these its own spontaneity, 
and attempts to think tliem throujjh its conceptions, and 
embrace them in the forms of its understanding. It Is the 
object of the Tranticendental Antxiytic (which forms the first 
part of llie Tramscendenial Lof/k)^ to examine these a priori 
conceptions or forms of thought which lie origitially in tlie 
understanding, as the forms of space and time do in the 
intuitive faculty. 

2. The TitANscENiJKvrAX Axalttic. — It is the first prob- 
lem of the Analytic to attain the pure conceptions of the 
understanding. Aristotle had already attempted to form a 
table of these conceptions or categories, but he had collected 
them empirically instead of deriving them from a common 
principle, and had numbered among them space and time, 
though these are no pure conceptions of the understanding, 
but only forms of intuition. Cut if we would biivc a com- 
plete and regidarly arranged table of all the pure conceptions 
of the understanding, or all Uie a priori forms of thought, wc 
must look for a principle JVom which we may derive them. 
This principle is the judgment. The general fundamental 
conceptions of the understanding may hQ accurately atUuned 
if we examine a\\ the different modes or forms of jtidgment. 
For this end Kant considers the different kinds of judgment 
which are treated of in the science of common logic. Now 
logic shows that there arc four kinds of judgment, viz.^ Judg* 
menta of — 



Quantttff. QjtatU-g. 

Universal, Affirmative, 

Particular, Negative, 

Singular. Infioite or Limitative. 



B*laiion. ModalUf. 

Categorical. Problematical, 

Hypothetical, Assertory, 

DUjauctlvc. Apodlcttc. 
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From these jadgmenU are obtained the same number of 
fiindamcntal conceptions or categories of the understandings 



VIZ. : 



Qnaniity. 

Totality, 
Plurality, 
Uaity. 



Qwtlitj/. RrJatietn. 

TtPaUty, Snbstanre and In- 
Net;atiou, hcrence, 

Limitation. CitiiRtUltj* and De- 
jiemlence, 
Reciprocity. 



Motlaiiitf. 

Possibility and Im- 
possibllltyt 

Being and Not-be- 
ing, 

Necessity and Con- 
tingency. 



From these twelve categories all the rest may be derived 
b}- combination. From the fact that these categories are 
shown to lH.'loDg a priori to the luidcretanding, it follows, 
( 1 ) tliat these conceptions are a priori^ and hence have a 
necessary and universal validity, (2) that by themselves they 
ore empty forms, and attain a content only through intuition. 
But since our intuition is wholly Ihrongh the sense, these 
cat^ories have validity only in their application to sensuous 
intutdoD, which in turn is rait^ed from mere perception to 
experient*e proper only when apprehended under the con- 
ceptions of the understanding. — llere we meet a second 
question : how does this happen ? How do objects become 
subsumed under these forms of the understandmg, which by 
themselves are so empty ? 

There would be no di/Bculty with this subsumption if the 
objects and the conceptions of the understanding were the 
same in kind- But tlioy are not. Because objects corae to 
the understanding from the sense, they are by nature sen- 
suous. Hence the question arises: how can these sensible 
objects be subsumed under pure conceptions of the under- 
standing? how can the categories be applied to objects? 
how can rules be established in reference to the manner m 
which we must tliink things in accf)rdancG with the catego- 
ries? This apj)lication of the categories to objects cannot be 
immediate ; there must be a mean between the two, a third, 
which must have something in common with each, i.e., which 
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is in one respect pure and a priori^ and in another sensible. 
The two pure intuitions of the Tmiiscendenlal ^sOtetic^ 
space and time, especially the lutler, are of such a nature. 
A transcendentally determined property of time, as for exam- 
ple, that of simultaneousness, lb on the one hand homoge- 
neous with the categories, since it is a priori^ and on the 
other homogeneous with phenomena, since every phenomenon 
must be represented as existing in lime. For this reason 
Kant wills the li-ansceiidenUl dt'terniiuations of time tnins- 
cendont^l schema^ and the use whivli the understanding makes 
of them, he calls the transcendeutal schematism of the pure 
understanding. The schema is a product of the imaginative 
faculty, which spontjineously gives to the inner sense this 
determination, though the schema is something other than a 
mere image. An image is always merely an individual and 
determinate intuition ; the schema on the other hand is a 
nniversal form which the imogination produces as the repre- 
sentation of a category, and which is the mean through which 
the categon' becomes applicable to sensuous phenomena. 
Hence the schema can only exist in the conception, and 
never suffers itself to be brought within the sensuous intui- 
tion. If, now, we consider more closely the schematism of 
the understanding, and seek the transcendental time-deter- 
mination for everj' categor}', we find that : 

( 1 ) Quantitif has for a universal schema series in time or 
number, i.e., the successive addition of homogeneous units. 
I con represent to myself Uie pure understanding conception 
of magnitude only b}- bringing into the imagination a number 
of units one afler another. If I stop this process at its be- 
ginning, the result is unt'ttf ; if I let it go on farther I !mve 
plurality ; and if I suffer it to continue without limit, totality. 
If I wish to apply this conception of magnitude to phenomenal 
I find it to be possible only by means of tliis movement from 
one part of the homogeneous to another. 

(2) Quality has for its schema the content of time, K I 
would apply to any tiling sensuous the pure conception of 
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realitjs which is one of the categories of 7»a/fty, I must rep- 
resent to mjt'self a filled time, a content in time. That is 
real which fills a time. If also I would represent to myself 
the pure understanding conception of negation, I bring into 
thought a void time. 

(3) The categories of relation take their schemata from 
the order of time ; for if I would represent to myself a deter- 
minate relation, I always bring into thought a determinate 
order of things in time. Substance appeal's as the persis- 
tence of the real in time ; causality as regular snctiession in 
time ; reciprocity as the regular coetaneousness of the deter- 
minations in the one substance, with the determinations in 
the other. 

(4) The categories of modality take their schema from the 
whole of time^ i.e., from the manner in wliicli an olject be- 
longs to time. The schema of posaibilitj- is the general har- 
mony of a representation with the conditions of time ; the 
schema of actuality is the existence of an object in a deter- 
mined time ; that of necessity is the existence of an object 
for all time. 

We arc now, then, furnished with all that we need for sub- 
Buming.sensuous objects under the categories, or for applying 
the categories to phenomena in order to show how through 
this application experience — a coherent series of phenomena 
— arises. \Vc have (1) the dilfercnt classes of categories, 
which, since they arc valid for the entire sphere of intuition, 
ren<ter possible the synthesis of perceptions into a whole of 
experience ; and (2) the schemata by means of which we can 
apply these categories to the objects of sense. With cvory 
category' and its schema is given a different method of bring- 
ing plienomena under a universally valid fonn of the under- 
standing, through which unity is introduced into cognition. 
With every categor}', therefore, there arc given principles of 
cognition, a priori rules, points of view, to which we subject 
plicnoinena in order to elevate them to experience. These 
principles, these most general, universally valid synthetic 
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judgments, correspond to the four classes of the categories 
and are oh follows: (1) All phenomena, since they can he 
apprehended only under the forms of space and time, are in 
form magnitudes, quajitn^ manifolds, which the conception of 
a definite space or time gives, and thus exteiisive magnitudes 
or wholes constructed out of parts 8ucctn*sively added. In- 
tuition is possible only because our imagination apprehends 
phenomena as extensive qumita in space and time. For this 
reason, also, all intuitions ore subject to the a priori Itvwa of 
extensive quantity, p.j;., to the law of infinite diWsibillty, to 
the laws of constniotion in space as they are unfolded in 
geometry, etc. These laws are the axioms of intuition^ the 
universally valid rules of all intuition. (2) In respect of 
their sensuotis content, their reality, all phenomena are inlen- 
sive magnitudes ; since without a greater or less degree of 
impression on the sense no perception of a definite o}>ject| 
of a i*eality, would be possible. This magnitude of the real, 
which is the object of sensation, is merely intensive, <.«., 
determinable in degree, since sensation (as such) contains 
notliing extended in apace or time. All the object** of per- 
ception thus arc intensive as well as extensive quantities fill- 
ing space and time, and are therefore subject to the Laws of 
both extension and intension. AH the forces and qnalitics 
of things have an infinite nnml>er of degrees which may in- 
crease or decrease ; whatever is real has always an hitensive 
magnitude, however small; this intensive may be indepen- 
dent of extensive magnitude, etc. These principles are the 
anticipations of perception, rules which are given antece- 
dently to all perception, and direct the investigation of it. 
(3) Ext>crionce is possible only thi-ougli the conception of a 
necessary connection of perceptions. 'Without a necessary 
order of things and their relations in time there could be no 
knowledge of a determinate connection of phenomena, but 
only of accidental individual perceptions. 

(a) The first pnnciplo wliich relates to this point is : 
throuyhout all the changes of phenomena the substance remains 
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unchanged. Where there is nothing permanent there 14 
DO definite relation or duration of time. If I wouh 
posit one state of a thing as prior or subsequent to other 
Btatcfl of the same thin^, ».«., if I would distinj^iish these 
states by their relation to time, I must oppositthe tlung itself 
to the states wliieh it passes through, I must think of it as 
perduring through all tiie changes of its states, that is as a 
self-identical substance, (b) The second principle is : nil 
cJiantjes occur in accordance with the law of caiisft and effects 
The succession of cUfferent states in time is flxed antl determi- 
nate only when I can posit one as the eause of the other, and 
ASf therefore, necessarily (according to a rule or law) pre- 
^<Oeding it, and the other as clfect of the Ikst, and as, therelbiVf 
(sarily siiecceding it. The relation of causalit3' alono 
Ogives determinate succession in time ; h\xl without a deter- 
minate succession in time there could be no ex|>erieDDe ; 
hence the relation of eausaUty is the fouudation of all knowl- 
edge through experience ; the dependence of one thing u|>oa 
fttQother through this relation is the basis of all connectioa 
"between objects, — without it we should have only discon- 
nected subjective representations, (c) The third prin<-i]>le 
is : all co-existent subMfuices are. in complete reciprocity. Only 
those things which reciprocally atfect one another are detcn- 
mined* posited as inseparable in time. These three principles 
are the analoffics of experience, — rules for apprehending the 
relations of things, without which there could be for us no 
whc^, no nature of things, but merely individual, discon- 
nected phenomena. (4) To the categories of modality corre- 
spond the postulates of empirical thoutjht. These are : (a) 
that which conforms to the formal eouditious of experiencei 
is iJOSHibln, and ran become phenomenon; (h) that which 
agrees witti the material conditions of experience is actual, 
and is phenomenon; (c) that, whose connectioa with the 
actual is determined according to the universal conditions of 
experience, is necessary', and must exist. 
These are the only possible authentic synthetic judgments 
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a priori; they are the basis of all mctaphyslc. But it must 
not be forgotten that we are entitled to make only an empiri- 
cal use of all tht'sti eonceptioiis and principles^ and that we 
must ever apply them only to things as ohjet^te of a i>nsRible 
experience, and never to things in themselves ; for the con- 
oeption without an oTycot is an empty form, to which an 
object can be given only through pure intuition ; and pure 
intuition again, — the pure forms, space and time, — itself 
needij to be ftUud by sensuous perception. Hence, without 
refcroncft to human experience, these a priori conceptions 
and principles are nothing but a sporting of the imagination 
antl the undorstaudiag, with thuir representations. Their 
peculiar function is that they enable us to spell perceptions, 
that we may I'cad tliem as experiences. But here one is apt 
to fall into a delusion which can hardly be avoided. Since 
the categoriea are not grounded upon sensation, but have an 
a priori origin, it would seem as though tlieir application 
would reach far beyond the sense ; but such a ^aew is a delu- 
sion ; our conceptions are not able to lead us to a knowledge 
of things in themselves (noumena) since our intuition gives 
us only phenomena for the content of our conceptions, aud 
the thing in itself can never be given In a possible exi>crienoe ; 
our knowledge remninis limitod to phenomena. The source 
of all confusions aud errors aud strife in previous metaphysic, 
was in confounding the phenomenal with the noumeual worid. 
Besides the categories or com'cptions of the luulerstanding, 
which have been considered, and which relate primarily to 
experience, though often applied erroneously beyond the 
province of experience, there arc other similar conceptions 
whose peculiar function is only to deceive ; conceptions whose 
chief characteristic is the transgression of the limits of ex- 
perien<rc, and which may conscipiently be called transcendent. 
These arc the fundamental conceptions and principles of the 
previous metaphysic. To examine these conceptions, and 
destroy tlie aj)pearance of objective science and knowledge, 
whicJi they falsely exhibit, is the problem of the Tramtceudeii^ 
tal Dialectic (the second part of the transcendental logic). 
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3. The Trakscesdektal Dialectic. — The reasoa is dis- 
tinguished froui the iiiuierstandiiig in its more restricted sense. 
As the understanding hiis its categories, the reason has its 
ideas ; as the understand! ing forms fundamental maxims 
from concepliona, the reason forms principles from ideas, in 
which the maxims of the understanding have their highest 
confirmation. The peculiar work of the reason is, in general, 
to fmd the unconditioned for the conditioned knowledge of 
the understanding, and thus to reduce it to perfect unit)'. 
Hence the reason is the faculty of the unconditioned, or of 
principles ; but since it has no immediate reference to objects, 
but only to tlie understanding and its judgments, its activity 
must remain an immanent one. Were the supremo unity of 
reason to be taken not merely in a transcendental sense, but 
considered as an actual objc(;t uf knowledge, it would be 
transcendent, since it would involve tlie application of tho 
categories of the understanding to the knowledge of the un- 
conditioned. From this transcendent and fidae use of tho 
categories arises the transcendent id illusion which decoys us 
beyond experience, by the delusive pretext of widening tlic 
domain of the pure understanding. It is the problem of the 
transcendental logic to disclose this transcendental illusion. 

The spectdalivc ideas of the reason, derived from the three 
kinds of logical syllogism, the categorical, the hypothetical, 
and the disjunctive, are tlu*eefold. 

(1) The psychological idea, the idea of the soul, as a 
tliinking substance (the object hitherto of rational psy- 
chology) . 

(2) The cosmological idea, the idea of tho world as in- 
cluding all phenomena (the object hitherto of cosmology). 

(3) The theological idea, the idea of (iod as the highest 
condition of the possibility of all tilings (the object hitherto 
of rational theologj'). 

But with tliei^c ideas, in which the reason attempts to apply 
the categories of the understanding to lUc unconditioned, tho 
reason becomes uxuivoidably entangled in a Ambiance and an 
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illusion. Ttus transcendental Boniblance, or this optical illn- 
sion of the reason, cxlubits itself cliirerently in each of the 
different ideas. With the psychological idea the reason jHrr- 
petrates a simple paralogism (paralogfisms of pure reason) 
while with the eosmoloj^ieal it finds itself driven to contradic- 
tory aflirmations or antinomies, and, with tlie tlieological, it 
wanders about in an empty ideal. 

( I ) TJie psychological Jdea^ or tfte Paraiogitftns of tfie pure 
Reason. 

Kant has attempted, under this rubric, to overthrow all 
rational ps3'chology as this had been previously apprehended. 
Rationjil paycljolofry had considered the soul as a spiritual 
thinn; with the atkribute of immateriality; as a simple sub- 
stanee with the attribute of incorruptibility ; as a numerically 
identicAl, intellectual substance witli tlie predicate of per- 
sonality ; as an unextended and thinking being with the 
predicate of iumiortality. All these principles of rational 
psycholog)', says Kant, are surreptitious ; they are all derived 
fVom the one premise, *' I think"; but this ''I think" is 
neitlier intuition nor conception, but a simple consciousness, 
an act of tho mind which attends, connects, and bears in 
itself nil representations and conceptions. This thinking is 
now falsely taken as a real thing. For the Ego as subject is 
substituted tlie existence of tho Plgo as object, as soul ; and 
what belongs anah*tically to the former is predicated syntheti- 
cally of the latter. But in oi-der to treat the I^go also as 
object, and to be able to apply to it categories, it must bo 
given empirically, in intuition, which is not the case. From 
all this it follows that tlie proofs for immortality' rest upon 
false conclusions. I can, indeed, separate my pure thinking 
iilealhj ft-om the bod^' ; but obviously, it does not follow ft-om 
tliis that my thinking can exist really when separate from tlie 
body. The result which Kant derives from his critique of 
rational psychology is this, viz., there is no rational psychol- 
og)' as a doctrine which c«n ftimish us with any atldition to 
our self-knowledge, but only aa a discipline^ which places iax- 
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I)assable limits to the speculative reason in this field, in order 
ttiut it may iioJtlicr abandon itself to a soulless materialism, 
nor lose itself in the delusion of u, for us in life, groundless 
spiritualism. In this respeet rational psychology* would ratlier 
remiiul us, that this refusal of our reason to give a satisfac- 
tory answer ty the questions wliieh strelrb In-yond this life, 
should be ret^arded as an intimation of the reason for us to 
leave this fruitless and supeiiluous speculation, and apply our 
self-knowledge to some fruitful and practical use. 

(2) The Antinomies of Cosnioloffy. 

The cosmological ideas cannot be completely enumerated 
witliout the aid of the categories. (1) So far as the quantity 
of tlie world is concremed, space and time are the original 
quanta of all intuition. In a quantitative respect, therefore, 
something must be established in reference to the totality of 
the times and spaces of the world. {'!) In jx'spect of <iuaUty 
something nmst be deU^rmined in reference to the divisibility 
of matter, (3) In resi>cct of relation, the complete aejies of 
causes must l>e sought for the existing ctfecta in the world. 
(4) In respect of modality, the accidental according to ita 
conditions, or the complete dependence of the accidental 
in Uie phenomenal world, must be conceived. When, now, 
the reason attempts to establish delenninations rcs])ecting 
these problems, it finds itself at once entangled in a contra- 
diction with itself. Directly contrary affinnations can be 
made with equal validity in reference to each of these four 
points. We can show, upon gi'ounds equally valid, (1) tlie 
thesis; the world has a beginning in time and limits in space ; 
and the antithesis^ the world has neither beginnuig in time 
nor limit in space. (2) The thesis: ovcry compound sub- 
stance in tlie world consists of simple parts, and there exists 
nothing else than the simple and that which it coini>oses ; and 
the antitliesis : no L'om]>ound thing exists of Rim[)Ie parts, and 
there exists nothing simple in the world. (3) The thesis; 
causality according to the law^s of nature, is not the only 
causality from which the phenomena of the world may be 
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deduced^ but these may be explained through a causality in 
freeilom; and the antithesis: tlicrc is no freedom, but evei^' 
thing in the world happens according to natural laws. Ivastl}*, 
(4) tlie thesis: something belongs to the world either as a 
part of it or as its cause, which is an absolutely necessoi^^ 
being ; and the antithesis : there exists no absolutely necca- 
Barj* being ns cause of the world, either in the world or with- 
out it. FYom this dialectic conflict of the cosmological ideas, 
there follows at once the worthlessness of the whole struggle. 

(3) 7Vi« Ideal ofUie pure Reason or the Idea of God. 

Kant shows at first how the reason comes in the idea of a 
most real beiug (en^ reaiissivium), and then turns himself 
against the clTorts of previous met4iph3'sics to prove its valid 
existence. His critique of the arguments previously employed 
to prove the existence of a Go<i, is essentially the following. 

(a) The Oniohgical proof. — The argument here is as 
follows: it is possible that there is a most real being; now 
existence is implied in the conception of all reality : to deny, 
therefore, its real existence, is to d^'uy llie i>os8ibility of a 
most real being, — which is contradictory. But, answers 
Kant, existence is not at all a reality, or real predicate which 
can be added to the conception of a thing, but it is the posi- 
tion of a thir»g with all its properties. The conception of a 
thing loses none of its properties when the predicate of exis- 
tence is taken from it. Hence' though all its properties belong 
to it, it by no means follows Uiat it iKwsesses existence also. 
Hence if it have any propcrt)*, it docs not at ail follow that it 
possesses existence. Being is nothing but the logical copula, 
wliich does not in the least enlarge tlie content of the subject. 
A hundred actual dollars, e.g.y contain no more than a hun- 
dred possible ones ; there is only a difference between them 
in reference to my own wealth. Thus the most real l>eing 
may with perfect propriety bo conceived of ns tlie most real, 
wliile at the same time it should only he conceived of as pos- 
sible, and not as actual. It was therefore wholly unnatural, 
Kud a mere play of school wit, to toko an idea which had 
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bron arliitrarily formH, and detluce from it the existonce of 
its corresponding object. Any effort aud toil which might be 
spent upon this famous proof is thus only thrown away, and a 
man would from mere ideas l>ccome no richer in knowltMlge 
than a mercliant would increase his property by adding a 
number of ciphers to the balance of his accounts. 

(6) The Comnoloykal proof , — While the ontological proof 
cond\idc8 with the existence of an absolute being, the cosmo- 
logical proof berjins with necessary existence. If any tiling 
exists there must also exist an absolutely necessary being as 
itA cAuse. But now there exists at loitst I myself, and there 
must hence also exist an absolutely necessary being as 
my cause. The last cosmological antinomy Ls brought in to 
criticise the argument at tliis stage. The concltision is errone- 
ous, because from the phenomenal and the accidental a neces* 
sary being atwve experience is inferred. Moreover, if we 
allow the conclusion to bo valid, it is still no God which it 
gives us. Hence tlie farther inference is made: that being 
can alone be necessaiy which includes all reality witliin itself. 
If now this proposition should l>e reversed, and the aillrmation 
motle that timt being whicli includes all reality is absolutely- 
neccssar}*, then have we again the ontological proof, aud the 
cosmological falls with this. In the cosmological proof, the 
reason uses tJie tritrk of bringing forth as a new argiunent an 
old one with a changed dress, that it might secra to have the 
power of summoning two witnesses. 

(c) The Physico-theologkaX proof. — If tlms neither con- 
ception nor experience can funiish a proof for the divine ex- 
istence, there still remains a third attempt, vix., to start from 
a determinate exi>erienoe and endeavor to see whether the 
existence of a suprenu* Ix^ing cannot be inferred from the ar- 
rangement and condition of things in the world. Such is the 
physico-theological proof, wliich starts from tlie evidences of 
design in nature, and ilirects it** argument as follows : every- 
where in llie universe tliere exists conformity of means tc 
ends (design) , but this design is extraneous to the things of 
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the world, i.«., it is so far as they ofg concerned accidental, 
and adheres to thora only contingently ; tliore existe therefore 
for this design a necessary cause which works with wisdom and 
intelligence ; this necessan' cause must be the most real being ; 
the most real being has therefore necessarv- existence. — To 
this Kant answers : The physieo-thcological proof is the oldest, 
clearest, and most conformable to the common reason. But it 
is not demonstration (ajxtdictie). It infers, (Vora the fonu of 
the world, a proportionate and suAlcient cause of this form ; 
but in this way we only attain an originator of the form of the 
world, and not an originator of its matter, a world-builder, 
and not a world-creator. To help out with tills diiUculty the 
cosmological proof is brought in, and the originator of the 
form becomes conceived as the necessarj* being who is the 
gi'ound of the content. Thus we have an absolute being 
whose perfection corresponds to that of the world. But in 
the world there is no absolute perfection ; we have therefore 
only a ver^' perfect being ; to get the most |>erfect, we must 
revert again to the ontologieal i)roof. Thus the toleological 
proof rests upon the cosraoUigical, while this in turn has its 
basis in tJie ontologio^d, and (Vom this circle the metaphysical 
modes of proof cannot escape. 

From these considerations, it would follow that the ideal 
of a supreme being is nothing other tlian a regulative prin«- 
ple of the reason, by which it looks upon all connection in 
the world as ff it sprang from an all-sulHcicnt and necessary 
cause ; in order that, in explaining this connection, it may 
establish thereon the rule of a systematic and necessary* unit^, 
it being also true that in this process the reason through a 
transcendental subreption cannot avoid representing to itself 
this formal j^rinciple as constitutive, and this unity as an 
absolute creative intelligence. But in truUi tliis supreme 
being remains for the simply speculative use of the reason, 
A mere though faultless ideal, a c-onception which is the sum- 
mit and the crown of Iminan knowledge, whose objective 
roality, tliough it cannot be proved with ajx>dictic certainty, 
can just as little be disproved. 
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"With this critique of the ideas of the reason there is still 
another question. If tlicao ideas have no objective signifi- 
cance, why are they found within us? Since they are neces- 
sar>', they will doubtless have some good puqwse to subserve. 
What this puqx>8e is« has already* tx'en indicated in speaking 
of the theological idea. Though not constitutive, yet are 
they regulative principles. AVc cannot hotter order the fac- 
ulties of our soul, than by acting '* a« if' there were a soul. 
The cosmological idea leads us to consider the world *' as if** 
the series of causes were infinite?, without, however, exclud- 
ing an intelligent cause. The theologic«l idea enables us to 
look upon the world in all iU complexity* aa a regulated 
unity. Thus, while those ideas of the reason arc not con- 
stitutive principles, by means of which our knowledge eotdd 
Ije widenc<l lx*yond experience, they are reguhitive iinnciples, 
\>y means of which our experience may be onlenHl, and 
brought under certain hyi)othetical unities. These three ideas, 
therefore, the psycliologicjil, the cosm(»logical, and the Iheo- 
logieab do not form an organon for the discovery of truth, 
bat only a canon for the simpliiication and systematizing of 
our experiencea. 

Besides their regulative significance, these ideas of the 
reason have also a practical importance. Thi-re is a siiffi- 
cient certaint)', not objective, but subjective, which is espe- 
cially of a practi{al nature, and is called l»clief or confi<lcnc'e. 
If the freedom of the will, tiie immortality of the soul, and 
the existence of a God, are three cardinal principles, which, 
though not in any way necessary to cognition, are yet pressed 
continually upon ns by the reason, they must certainly- find 
tlieir peculiar Bignificance in the practical sphere, in connec- 
tion with moral conviction. This conviction is not logical, 
but moral certainty. Since it rests wholly upon subjective 
grouudfi, upon the moral character, I cannot say : it is mor- 
ally certain that there is a God, but onl}' : I am morally cer- 
tain, etc. That is, tlie belief in a God and in another world 
ts so interwoven with my moral character, that I am in just 
18 
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as much danger of losing this character as of being deprived 
of this belief. We are thus brought to the standpoiDt of the 

1*RACTICAL RkASON. 

II. Critique of the Practical Heason. — "With the Cri- 
iigue of the Practical Rexw. m, we enter a wholly diflbrent 
world, where the reason richly recovers that of which it was 
deprived in the theoretical proA-ince. The essential problem 
of the Criiuine of the Fnxctical Reason is almost diametrically 
o|>[>osed to that of the critique of the theoretical reason. 
The object of investigation in the critique of the speculative 
reason, was, — whether the pure reason can know objects 
a priori; in the practical reason it is, — how can the pore 
reason detennine a priori the will in respect of objects. 
The critique of the specnlative reason inquired after the cog- 
nlzablcncss of objects a priori : the practical reason has noth- 
ing to do with the cog^izableness of objects, but only with 
those questions which relate to the grounds of the determina- 
tion of the will (motives), and every thing wliich can be 
known in that connection. Hence, in the latter critique, we 
have an order directly the reverse of that which we find in 
tlie former. As tlic original determinations of our theoretical 
knowledge are intuitions, so the original determinations of 
our will are principles and conceptions. The critique of the 
practical reason must, therefore, start IVom moral principlefl, 
and only after Uiese are firmly fixed, may we inquire con- 
cerning the relation in which the practical reason stands to 
the sense. 

The results of the two critiques, also, are mutually op- 
posed. If in the theoretieAl sphere the idcis of reason 
remained essentially negative, because the reason in seeking 
to attain to the thing-in-ilself became transcendent, in the 
))ractieal sphere the opposite is the case. In the practical 
spliere tlic ideas of reason' demonstrate their certainty in a 
wholly immediate and immanent way, without once over- 
stepping the bounds of self-eonseiousness and inner expe- 
rience. In this sphere is considered the relation of reason, 
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not to CTtoTTiftl things, hut to somothing int<»mnl, to the will, 
and it is dpinoustrate<l that the reason can det.ermine the will 
purely IVom itself; ftt)m which fact the ideas of freedom and 
ImmortflUty ohtiiin that pertainty which the theoretical reason 
waft unahle to give them. 

That there is a determination of tlie will through pure 
reason, or that the reason has practical reality, is not ina- 
mediatoly certain, since human actions appear to proceed 
primarily from the sensuous motives of pleasure and i)ain, 
iaclination or affection. The critique of practical reason must 
therefore inquire, whether these determinations of the wiU 
are the only ones, or whether there is yet a hii^hcr source of 
motives in which not sense but reason is the Iiiwt;;ivcr, bo that 
under its iufluence the will follows not incentives from with- 
out, but obeys, with absolute freetlom, a hif!;her practical 
principle of the reason. The exposition of these facts and 
principles is given in the analytic of the practical reas<m ; 
while on the other hand it belongs to the dialectic of practical 
reason to consider and solve the autinomies which arise IVom 
the ri'lation of the Ic^slation of pure reason to the empirical 
determination of the will through sensuous motives. 

1. The Analttic. — The reality of a higher faculty of 
motives within us is made certain by the fact of the moral 
law, which is nothing else than the law which reason of itself 
imposes niion the will. The moral law witliin us stands 
pre-eminent above all lower impulses, and with an inward 
irresistible necessity bids us follow it absolutely and uncon. 
ditionally in utter independence of every sensuous motive. 
All other practical laws relate solely to the empirical ends 
of pleasure and pain ; the moral law, however, has no refer- 
enco to these, and demands that we pay no regard to them. 
The moral law is not a !iy])othctical imperative which promul- 
gates mere rules of exi>ediency, for the attainment of empi- 
rical ends ; but a categorical imperative, a universal law valid 
for ever)' rationally directed will. It can tlierefore originate 
only in the reason and not la any lower impulses or iudividual 
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dedrcfi; it can moreover originate only in pure reason and 
not in reason as empirically contUtioned ; it must be a oom- 
maudment of the autonomous, one, and universal reason. 
In the moral law, tlierefore, reason demonstrates itself as 
practical ; in it reason attains immediate reality ; and through 
it» it is pro\'ed tliat the pure reason is no mere idea but a 
forec actually dett^miining volition and action. Moreover, 
through this law is determined the complete certainty and 
truth of another idea, — the idea of freedom. The moral law 
says, " Thou oughtest, therefore thou canst," and thus assurf*s 
ns of our freedom ; indeed it is in its essence nothing >»ut the 
■will fitted from all sensuous content of desire, which thus con- 
stitutes for us the supreme hiw of volition and action. — But 
here the further question arises, what is it Ujat the reason 
categorically enjoins? In oi"der to answer this we must first 
consider the empirical wiU, the natund side of man. 

The nature of an empirical will consists in this, that in it 
volition is directed upon an object to which the subject is 
drivuu by a feeling of pleasure to he derived from it ; and this 
feeling, again, is rootetl in the nature of the subject, in its 
suseeptibiUty for this or that, in its natural wants, etc. 
Under this empirical voUtion lielongs all striving for a defi- 
nite object, or all viateneU voUtion ; for nothing can be an 
object of subjective volition except in so far as a suscepti- 
bility exists in the subject by virtue of which the object is not 
indiirereut to it, but pleasiug. All material motives fall un- 
der the prineijilc of agreeableness or happiness, or, subject- 
ively, under that of aelf-lovc. The will in so far as it follows 
these motives is not autonomic but hcterouoiuic, limited, Uiat 
is, throufrh its dependence upon natural empirieul ends. From 
this it follows that a law of reason which is to be tmcondi- 
tionally hinrling u[>ou all rational beings must Iw absolutcl}' 
distinct frcjni all material ])rin(nples, that is, must contain 
nothing material. Materiid motives are by nature empirical, 
ftccidentid, variable. For men are not at one as regards 
pleasure atnl pain, but wha*. is disagreeable to one may ap])car 
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pleasing to another ; and even if the}* tUd agree in this respect 
the agreement woukl be purely accidental. Consequently, 
these inutcrial motives can never act the part of laws binding 
upon every being, but each subject may select for himself a 
dilferent object as a motive. Such rules of action Kaut calls 
maximjt of the T^-ill. lie also ct'usures those moralists who 
set up such maxims as universal principles of morality. 

Nevertheless, these maxims, though not the highest pi-in- 
ciples of morality, are yet necessary to the autonomy of tlie 
will, because they alone ftirnish it a definite content. It is 
only by uniting the two sides, that we gain the tnie principle 
of raoraliLy. To this end the maxims nuist be freed from 
their limitation, and widened to the fonn of universal laws 
of the reason. Only those maxims should be chosen as 
motives of action which are capable of becoming universal 
laws of the reason. The hitjhest jjrinriple of monUiiy will 
therefore be this : act so that the maxim of thy will can at 
the same time be valid as a principle of imiversal legislation ; 
I.e., act so that no contradiction shall aiise In the attempt to 
conceive the maxim of thy acting as n law universally obeyed. 
By this formal moral principle all material moral principles 
which can only be of a heteronomic nature are excltuled ; in 
it there ia a law which elevates the will above all lower incen- 
tives, a law which reduces all wills to unanimity, a law which 
is tlie one true law of reason itself since it is valid for all 
rational beings. 

The question next arises — what impels the will to act con- 
formably to this highest moral law? Kant answers: the 
moral law itself, apprehended and revered, must bo the only 
moving spring of the human will. If an act which in itself 
might be conformable to the moral law, be done only through 
some impulse to happiness arising simply from an inclination 
of the sense, if it be not done purely for the sake of tlic law 
itself, then have we sirai)ly legcUitt/ and not morality. That 
which is included in evcrj' inclination of Uie sense ia self-love 
and self-conceit, and of these the former is restricted by the 
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mnral law, and the latter wholly destroyed. But tttat witk'ii 
strikes down our Belf-coneeit and huni)>lps lis roust appear to^H 
U0 in the highest degre« worthy of esteem. This is the efTect^^B 
of the moral law. CoDsequeutly the positive feeling which 
wc shall cherish towanl the moral law will be reverenec. 
This reverence, though a feeling, is neither sensuous nor 
patliologioal, for it stands opposed to these ; bat is rather aa 
intellectual feeling, sinue it arises from the notion of the prac- ^d 
tical law of the reason. On the one side as subordination tO'^l 
law, reverence involves pain ; on the other side, since the 
coerrion can only be exercised through the reason itself, it 
involves pleasure. Reverence is the only sentiment befitting 
man in reference to the moral law. Man. as creature of 
sense, cannot re6t on any inner inclination to the moral law, 
for he has ever inclinations within him which resist the law ; 
love to the law can only be considered as something ideal. — 
Thus the moral purism of Kant, or his effort to separate every 
impulse of the sense fh>m the motives to action, merges into 
rigorism, or the gloomy view that duty can never l»e done 
except witli reluctance. A similar exaggeration belongs to 
the well-known epigram of Schiller, who answers the follow- 
ing scruple of couscience — 

The friends whom I love I gladly would serve, 

Bnt to this inclinntion Incites me; 
And BO I am forced from virtue Ui swcrvo 

Since my act, through alTectiou, delights me — 

with the following decision : — 

The friends whom thou lov'st, thou most first seek to acora,^ 

For to no other way can I ^tde thee : 
*TU alone with dltsfi^ust thou canst rightly perform 

The acts to which duty would luad thee. 

(2) TVw />i'a/crtic. — The pure reason has always its dia- 
lectic, since it belongs to the nature of the reason to demand 
the unconditioned for the given oomUtioned. Hence also the 
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practical reason seeks an unconditioned highest good for that 
conditioned goo<1 afler which man HUivea. What is this 
highest goo<l? If we understand by tlie highest good tho 
fuudaiui'utid condition of all oUter goods, then it is virtue. 
But virtue is not Uie j)erfect good, siiiue Unite rational beings 
as sensitive stand iu need also of happiness. Hence the 
highest good Is only perfect wlu-u tJie liighest happiness is 
joined to the highest >'irtne. The question now arisi's : what 
is the relation of these two elements of the highest good to 
each other? Are tliey analytically or synthetically united? 
The former would ho afllrmed by most of tlic ancients, es- 
pecially- by the Greek moral pluLoeophers. Wy might allow 
witlt the Stoics, tlmt happiness is contaiucil as an accidental 
element in virtue, or, with tlie. Epicureans, tliat virtue is con- 
tained as an accidental element in happiness. The Stoics 
wd: to be conscious of one's virtue is happiness; the Epi* 
coreans said : to be conscious of the maxims leading one to 
happiness is virtue. But, says Knnl, an anal^-tic <.'onnection 
between these two conceptions is not possible, since they are 
wholly dilfcreut in kind. Consct|uently there can be between 
them only a synthetic unity, and this unit3* more closel3' 
scanned is seen to be a causal one, so that the one element 
13 cause, and the other effect. Such a relation must be 
regarded as its highest good b}' the practical reason, whose 
thesis must therefore be : virtue and happiness must be bouml 
together in a oorrcspondent degree as cause and effect. But 
this thesis is contradicted by the actual fact. Neither of the 
two is llie direct cAUse of the other. Neither is the striving 
after happiness a moving spring to virtue, nor is virtue the 
efllcient cause of happiness. Hence the antithesis: virtue 
and happiness do not necessarily correspond, and ore not 
universally connected as cause and effect. The critical solu- 
tion of this antinomy Kant finds in the distinction between 
the sensible and the intelligible world. In the world of 
sense, virtue and happiness do not, it is tnie, correspond ; 
but the reason as nomnenon is also a citizen of a superscn- 
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sible world, w|^ere the conntor-strife lictween virtue and Imp- 
piuess has no place. In this supersensible world virtue is 
always adequate to liappiues8« and when man passes over 
into this he ma}- look for the actualization of the highest 
good. But the highest good lias, as already remarked, two 
elements, (I) highest virtue, (2) highest happiness. The 
neeessarj' realization of the first of these olcmrnts postulates 
the immortality of the soul-, and the second, the exxntence of 
God, 

(rt) To the highest good bcloncjs in the first place pcrfe< 
virtue or holiness. But no creature of sense can be holy : 
reason limited by sense can only approximate to holiness as 
an idea! in an endless progression. But such an endless 
progress is only poswilile in an emlless continuance of per- 
sonal exist<Mice. If, therefore, the highest gootl is ever to be 
actuiUized, the inimortalitv of the sotd must be presupposed. 

{b) To the highest gocwl belongs, in the second place, 
perfuct happiness. Happiness is that condition of a rational 
creature in the world, in wliich every thing goes acconling 
to his desire and will- This C4in only occur when all nature 
is in accord with his purposes. But this is not the case ; as 
acting beings we are not cauaes of nature, and tliere is not 
the sliglitost ground in the moral law for connecting morality 
and happiness. Notwithstanding this, we ought to endeavor 
to secure the highest gixtd. It nuist therefore l>e possible. 
There is tlms |x>stulated the neces.sarj" connection of these 
two elements, /.c, the existence of a cause of nature distinct 
from nature, aud which contains the ground of this connec- 
tiou. There must be a being as the common cause of the 
natural and moral wodd^ a being who knows our characters, 
an int-clligence, who, according to this intelligence imparts to 
us hii[ipiiu*ss. Such a hi-iug is God. 

Tims from the practical reason tliere issue the idcAS of im- 
mortality and of God, as we have already seen to be the case 
with the idea of freedom. The reality of tlie idea of freedom 
is derived fK>m the possibility of a moral (aw ; that of the idea 
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or immort'ilit}" is borrowrd from the possibility of a perfect 
virtue ; that of the idea of a God follows from the necessary 
demand for a perfcet happiness. These three ideas, therefore, 
which the speculative reason has treated as problems that 
could not be solved, gain a firm basis in the province of the 
practical Reason. 8tiU they are not even now theoretical dog- 
mas, but as Kant calls them practical postulates, necesaarj* 
premises of moral action. My theoretical knowledge is not 
enlarged by them : I only know now that there are objects 
corresponding to these ideas, but of tticse objects I can know 
no more. Of God, for instance, we possess and know no 
more than this very conception ; and if we should attempt to 
establish the theory' of the supersensible grotmded u]>on such 
categories, tliis would be to make theology like a magic lan- 
tern, with its phantasm agorical representations. Yet has the 
practical reason acquired for us a certainty roRpecting the 
objective reality of these ideas, which the thooretical reason 
had been obliged to leave undecided, and in this rL'S[>ect the 
practit^al reason has tbe primacy. This relative position of 
the two faculties of knowledge is wisely adapted to the nature 
and destiny of men. Since the ideas of God and immortality 
arc theoretically obscure to us, thc^' do not defile our moral 
motives by fear and hope, but leave na free space to act 
through reverence for the moral law. 

Thus far Kant's Critique of the practical Reason. In con- 
nection with this we may here mention his views of religion 
as they appear in his treatise upon '* ReUgion iciihin the 
Bounds of Pure Reason" The fundamental idea of this 
treatise is the reduction of religion to morality'. Between 
morality and religion there maj' be the twofold relation, that 
either morality is founded upon religion, or else religion upon 
morality. If the first relation wore real, it would give na 
fear and hope as principles of moral action ; but tliis cannot 
be ; there remains, therefore, only the second. Morality leads 
necessarily to religion, because the highest good is a neccs- 
sar)' ideal of the reason, and this can only be realized through 
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a God ; but in no way may religion first incite us to A-irtac, 
for tlie itlra of God miiy never become a mural motive. Re- 
ligion, according to Kant, is the recognition of all our duttefl 
as divine commands. It is revealed religion wben I must 
first know that something is a diune command, in onicr 
to know that it la my dut>' : it is natural religion when I 
must first know tliat something is my duty, in order to 
know that it is a divine command. The Church is an ethical 
community, which has for its end the ftilfilmcnt and the most 
peiiect exhibition of moral commands, — a union of those 
who witli united energies puqwse to resist evil and advance 
morality. Tlie Church* in so ttir as it is no object of a possi- 
ble cxi>ericnce, is called the invisible Church, which, as such, 
is merely* the idea of the union of all the righteous under tho 
divine moral government of tlic world. The visible Church, on 
the otlier hand, is that which represents the kingdom of God 
npoQ eartlu so far aa this can be attained through men. The 
requisites, and hence also the characteritstics of the true visible 
Church (which aro divided acconling to tho table of the cate* 
gories since this Church is gi\'en in experience) are the fol- 
lowing: (rt) In respect of quantit*/ the Church must be total 
or universal; and though it may be divided in accidental 
opinions, yet must it be instituted upon such principles as 
will necessarily lead to a universal union in one single church. 
(6) The quality of the true visible Church is purity^ as a 
union under no other than moral motives, since it is at the 
same time purified from the stupidness of supei-stition and 
the madness of fanaticism, (c) The relation of the members 
of the Church to each other rests upon the princij^le of free- 
dom. The Church is, therefore, a free state, neitlier a hie- 
rarchy nor a democracy, but a voluntary, universal, and en- 
during spiritual imion. (d) In respect of mt^ality the Church 
demands that it^ constitution should be unchangeable. The 
laws themselves may not change, though one may reserve to 
himself the privilege of changing some accidental armnge^ 
meats which relate simply to the administration. — That 
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alone which can establish a universal Church is the moral 
faith of the reason, for this alone can be shored by the con- 
victions of ever^' man. But, because of the peculiar weakness 
of human nature, we can never reckon enough on this pure 
faith to build a Church on it alone, for men arc not easily 
conniicod tliat the striving aft^i' virtue and an irroproachablo 
life is everj* thing wliich (iod demands : tliey always suppose 
that they must offer to God a sjM'cial 8er\'iee prescribed by 
tradition, wliU-U only amounts to tliis — that he is sen'od. 

To establish a Church, we must therefore have a statutory 
faith historically grounded ujion facts. This is the so-called 
faith of the Chiu-ch. In cvcrj' Church Uiere are therefore two 
elements — the purely moral, or the faith of reason, and tlio 
historico-statutory, or the faith of the Church. It depends 
now upon the relation of these two elements whether a Church 
shall hare any worth or not. The statutory element should 
ever be only tlie vehicle of the moral element. Just so soon 
as this element becomes in itself an independent end, claim- 
ing an independent validity*, will the Church become corrupt 
and irrational, and whenever the Church passes over to the 
|)ure faith of reason, it approximates to the kingdom of God. 
U|X)n this principle we may disting^iish the tnie from the 
spurious service of the kingdom of God, religion from priest- 
craft. A dogma has worth alone in so far as it has a moral 
content. The apostle Paul himself woidd scarcely have given 
credit to the, dicta of the creed of the Church without this 
moral faith. From the doctrine of the Trinity, c.(/., taken 
literally, nothing actually practical can be derived. Whether 
we have to reverence in the Godhead three persons or ten 
makes no diiference, if in both cases we have the same rules 
for our conduct of lifo. The Bible also, with its interpre- 
tation, must l>a considered in a moral point of view. The 
records of revelation must be interpreted in a sen-sc which will 
harmonize with the universal rules of the religion of reason. 
Reason is in religious things the highest interi)reter of the 
Bible. This interpretation in reference to aome texts may 
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Beem forced, yet it mnst be preferred to any saeh literal in- 
terpretAtion as would contain notliing for morality, or per- 
haps go against every moral feeling. That snch a moral 
BigniQcation may alwa)*3 be found without ever entirely repu- 
diating the literal sense, results from the fact that the foun- 
dation for an ethical religion lay originally in the human 
reason. We need only to divest the representations of the 
Bible of their mythical dress (an attempt which Kant haa 
himself made, by an ethical inteq>retation of some of the 
weightiest doctrines), in nrfler to attain for them a rationnli 
meaning which shall be imiversally valid. The liistorical ele- 
ment of the sacred hooks is in itself of no account. The 
raaturer the reason Ixicomes, the more it can hold fast for 
itself the moral sense, so much the more unnecessary will bo 
the statutory' institutions of the faith of the Church. The 
transition from the creed of the Church to the pure faith of 
reason is the approximation to the kingdom of God, to which, 
however, we can only approach nearer and nearer in an infinite 
progress. The actual realization of the kingdom of God is 
the end of the world, the termination of history. 

III. CiUTiQCE OK THE FxcvLTC OF JuDGMKNT. — The Con- 
ception of this science Kant gives in the following manner. 
The two faculties of the human mind hitherto considered 
were the faculty of knowledge and that of desire. It was 
proved in the Critique of Pure Eea^on^ that the understand- 
ing alone of the faculties of the mind possesses a prion 
constitutive prijiciples of knowledge ; while the fact that ia 
reference to tlie facul^' of desire the reason alone possesses! 
a priori constitutive principles of action is shown in the 
Critique of Practical Reason . "Wliether now the faculty of 
judgment^ as the link between understanding and reason, 
can take its object — - the feeling of pleasure and pain as the 
mean Wtween cognition and desire — and furnish it a priori 
with principles which shall be constitutive an<l not simply 
regulative, is the problem with which the Critique of Judg* 
nient occupies itself. 
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The faculty of judgment ia hy virtue of ita peculiar func- 
tion, the mean l>etween the understanrling as the facility 
of conceptions, and the reason as the faculty of principles. 
The speculative reason has taupfht us to consider the world 
as wholly subject to natural laws ; the practical reason had 
inferred for us a moral world, in which every thing is deter- 
mined throug;]i freedom. There was thus a gulf between the 
kingdom of nature and that of freedom, which could not be 
passe<l unless the faculty of judgment should furnish a con- 
ception which should unite the two sides. Tliat it is entitled 
to do tliis lies in the vcrj- conception of the faculty of judg- 
ment. Since it is the faculty of conceiving the particular as 
contained under the universal, it thus refers the empirical 
manifoldacss of nature to a supersensible, transcendental 
principle, which embraces in itself the ground for the unity 
of the manifold. The object of the faculty of judgment is, 
therefore, the conception of design in nature ; for design is 
nothing but the supcrsensuous unity which contains the 
ground for the actuality of an object. And since nil design 
and every actualization of an end is connected with pleasure, 
we may farther explain the faculty of judgment by saying, 
that it contains the laws for the feeling of pleasure and 
pain. 

Conforrait)- to design in nature can be represented either 
subjectively or objectively. In the first case I perceive 
pleasure and pain, immediately through the representation 
of an object, before I have formed a conception of it ; my 
delight, in this instance, can only be referred to a designed 
harmony of relation between the form of an object, and my 
faculty of beholding. The faculty of judgment viewed thus 
subjectively, is called the restheU'c faculty. In the second 
case, I form for myself at the outset a conception of the 
object, and then judge whether the form of the o))jcct corre- 
sponds to this conception. In order to find a flower Uiat is 
l>eautlful to my sense of vision, I do not need to have a cou- 
ccptioa of the flower ; but, if I would see design in the 
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flower, then a conception is necessary-. The faculty of judg- 
ment, viewed ns capacity to jndge of objective design, U 
called the teleological fctcuUy, 

\. ClUTIQCE OF THE JEsTHETXC FaCCLTT OF JUDGME3rr, 

(1) Analytic, — The anaUtic of the lEsthctic faculty of judg- 
ment is tliviflcd into two parts, the nnal^-tic of the beautiful^ 
and Uie analj*tic of the sublivie. 

In order to discover what is required in order to judge an 
object to be beautiful, we must analyze the judjjments of 
taste, as tlie faculty for deciding upon the beautiful, (a) 
In respect of quality, the Ijcautiftil ia the object of a pare, 
uninterested »atisfaction. This disin teres tness enables ua to 
distinguish between the satisfaction in the beautiful, and the 
satisfaction in tlie agreeable and the good. In the agreeable 
and the good I am interested ; my satisfaction in the agreea- 
ble is connected with a sensation of desire ; my satisfaction 
in the good is» at the same time, a motive for my will to 
actualize it. My satisfaction in the beantiAiI alone is with-* 
out interest, (b) In respect of quantity, the beautiibl is 
that which univcrsalh" satisfies. In resi>cct of the agreeable, 
every one decides that his satisfaction in it is onl^' a personal 
one ; but when any one afllrms of a picture, that it is beauti- 
ful, he expects that not only he, but every one else, will also 
find it so. Nevertheless, th^se judgmeiits of taste do not 
arise fVom conceptions ; their universal validity is therefore 
purely subjective, I do not judge that all the objects of a 
ajwcies are l)eautiful, but only that a certain specific object 
will appear beautiful to every beholder. All the judgments 
of taste are individual judgments, (c) In respect of rela- 
tion, that is beautiful in which we find the form of design, 
without representing to ourselves any specific end designed. 
(d) In respect of modality, that is beautifiil which is recog- 
nized witliout a conception, as the object of a necessary sat- 
isfaction. Of every representation, it is at least [)Ofisiblc, 
that it may awaken pleasure. The representation of the 
agreeable actually awakens pleasure. The representation of 
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tlie boautifuU on the other hand, awakens pleasure necessa- 
rily. The necessity which is conccive<l in an icsthctic judg- 
ment, is a necessity for the agreement of all in a judgment, 
which can be viewed as an example of a universal rule, 
though the nile iUtelf cannot be stated. The suhjcctive prin- 
ciple which lies at the basis of the judgment of taste, is 
therefore a common sense, which determines what is pleasing, 
and what displeasing, only Ihruugli feeling, and not tliroiigh 
thought. 

The sublime is that which is absolutelyt or beyond all com- 
parison, great, comjmred witli which ever)' thing else is small. 
But now in nature there is notliing than which there is not 
something g^reater. The absolutely great is only the inHnite, 
and Iho Jnlinite is only to be met with in ourselves, as idea. 
The sublime, therefore, is not properly found in nature, but 
is only carried over to nature from our own minds. We call 
that sublime In nature, which awakens within us the idea of 
tlie infinite. As in the beautiful there is prominent reference 
to quality, so, in the sublime, the most important element 
of all is quantit}' ; and this quantity is either magnitude of 
extension (the mathematically sublime), or magnitude of 
power (the dynamically sublime). In tlig sublime there is a 
greater satisfaction in the formless than in form. The sub- 
lime excites a vigorous movement of the heart, and awakens 
pleasure only through pain, i.e., through the feeling that the 
energies of life are for the moment restrained. The satisfac- 
tion in the sublime is hence not so much a positive pleasure, 
but rather an amazement and awe, which may be called a 
negative pleasurc. The elements for an aesthetic judgment 
of the sublime are the same as in the feeling of the bcautii\d. 
(a) In respect of qimntlt^', that is sublime whicii is absolutely 
great, in comparison with which even* thing else is small. 
The ajsthetic estimate of greatness does not lie, however, in 
enumeration, but in the simple intuition of the subject. The 
magnitude of an object, which the imagination attempts in 
vain to compn^bend, implies a saperaensible substratum, 
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which is great beyond all the measures of the sense, and to 
which the feeling of the snblime is properly related. It is 
not the object itself, as for example the surging eca, whirh 
is sublime, but rather the emotion in the mind of him who 
contempUvtes it. (b) In respect of quality, the sublime does 
not awaken pure pleasure, like the beautiful, but first pain, 
and through this, pleasure. The feeling of the insufBtdency 
of our imagination, in the apathetic estimate of magnitude, 
gives rise to pain; but, on the other side, the consciousness 
of oar indopcudeut reason in its superiority' to the imagina- 
tion, awakonR pleasure. In this respect, therefore, tliat is 
sublime which immediately pleases us, through its opposition 
to the interest of the sense, (g) In respect of relation, the 
BuVilime causes nature to nppcar as a power, indeed, but as 
one in reference to which we have the consciousness of supe- 
riority, {d) lu resi>ect of modality, llie judgments concern- 
ing the sublime are ns necessarily valid, as those in reference 
to the beautiful ; only with this difference, that our judgment 
of tbe sublime finds an eutraiice to some minds, with greater 
difficulty than our judgment of the beautiful, since in order to 
pcrccivo the sublime, culture, and developed moral ideas, are 
necessary. 

(2) Dialectic. — A dialectic of the esthetic faculty of judg- 
ment, like ever}' dialectic, is only possible where we caa meet 
with judgments which lay claim to universality a priori. For 
dialectic consists in the opposition of such judgments. The 
antinomy of the principles of taste rests upon the two oppo- 
site elements of the judgment of taste, viz., that it is purely 
subjective, and at the same time, lays claim to universal 
validity. Hence, the two commonplace sapngs: *' there is 
no disputing about taste," and " there is a contest of tastes." 
From these we have the following antinomy, (a) Thesis: 
the judgment of taste cannot lie grounded on conception, else 
might wc dispute it. (b) Antithesis: the judgment of taste 
must be grounded on eouception, else, notwithstanding its 
diversity, there could be no contest respecting it — This 
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antincjmVt sajs Kant» is, however, only nn njiparent one, 
and disappears as soon as the two ])ropositions are more 
accurately apprehended. The thesis should be : the judg- 
ment or laste is not (grounded uix>n a definite conception, and 
iR not strictly demonstrable ; the antithesis should be : this 
judgment is g:rounded upon a conception, though an indefi- 
nite one, viz., upon the conception of a suiM^rsensible sub- 
stratmn for the phenomenal. Thus a[>prchcn(Icd, there is no 
longer any contradiction between the two propositions. 

In the conclusion of the investigation of tlie a?8thetit.': faculty 
of judgment, we can now answer the question, whether tlie 
adaptation of things to oiu* faculty of judgment (their beauty 
and sublimity), lies in the things themselves, or in us? 
^^sthetic realism flaims that the supreme cause of nature 
designed to pro<]ucc things which should alfcct our iraagina- 
tiou, as beautiful and sublime ; and the organic forms of 
nature strongly support this view. But nn the other hand, 
nature exhibits even in her merely mechanical forms, such a 
tendency to the beautifid, that we might believe that she 
could produce also the most beautiful ot^anic forms through 
mechanism alone ; and that thus the design would lie not in 
nature, but in oiu- mmlo of apprehension. This is the stand- 
point of idealism, upon which it becomes explicable how we 
can decide a priori in reference to beauty and sublimity. 
But the highest view of the jestheticol, is its use as a symbol 
of moral good. Thus Kant makes the thcor)* of taste, Like 
religion, to Ix! a corollary of cthic-s. 

2. CitlTIQUE or THE TeLKOLOGIOAL FxClTLTr OF JUIJGMENT- 

— In the foregoing, we have considered the subjective lesthet- 
ical conformity to design in natural objects. But natural ob- 
jects stand to one another also in the relation of adaptation. 
This objective conformity to design is the object of the tcleo- 
logical faculty of judgment. 

(1) Aitaitjtic of the TdeologicaX FacHlty of Judgment. — 
The anal_>-tic has to determine the kinds of objective adapta- 
tion. Objective, material conformity to design, is of two 
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kinds, extenial and internal. External conformity to 
sign is only relative, since it Rimjily indieat^^s a usefulness of 
one thing for another. Sand, for instance, which bonlers 
the sea shore, is of use in bearing pine forests. In order that 
animals can live uix)n the earth, the earth must pro<luce nour- 
ishment for them, etc. These examjiles of external design 
Bhow that here tlic design never belongs to the means in it- 
self, but only accidentally. We should never get a concep- 
tion of the sand by saying that it is a means for pine foreata) 
it is conceivable for itself, without an}* reference to the con- 
ception of design. The earth does not produce nourishmenti 
hecAUse it is i»e('oasary tliat men should dwell upon it. In 
brief, this cxtenml or relative conformity to design may 
conceived as resulting from the mechanism of nature alon< 
Not so the inner adaptations, which show themselves promi 
neutl}* in the organic products of uatui'o. In an orgauu^i 
every one of its parts is end, and ever\^ one, means or insi 
ment. In the process of generation, the natural product' 
produces itself as species, in growth it appears as indi\'idual, 
ami in the ])roce8a of (Himplete formation, every part of Uie 
individual develops itself. This natural organization cannot 
be explained from mechanical causes, but only through final 
causes, or teleologically. 

(2) Dialectic. — The dialectic of the teleologieal faculty of 
Judgment, has to adjust this opposition between this mechan- 
ism of nature and teleology. On the one side we have tlie 
thesis : the production of all material things, according to aim- 
pie mechanical laws must l>e judged possible. On the other 
side we have the antitliesis ; certain products of material na- 
ture cannot be judged as possible, according to simple rae- 
cliantcal laws, but demand the conception of design for their 
explanation. If tl^ese two maxims are posited as constitutive 
(objective) principles for tJie possibility of tlie objects them- 
selves, then do they contradict each other, but as simply 
ulative (subjective) principles for the investigation of nature^ 
they are not contradictor}'. Earlier systems treated the cou« 
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ception ofilesigii in nature clogniaticaUy, aiui cither affirmed or 
dcnit'd its essential exisU^nco in nutiiro. But we, convinced 
tliat teleolc^ is only a regulative principle, have nothing to 
do with the question whether an inner design belongs essen- 
tially to nature or not, ])ut we only allirm tliat our faculty of 
jiid^Tjiicnt must look upon nature as designed. We envisage 
the conception of design in nature, hut leave it wholly unde- 
citled whether to another uudcrsUviuling, which does not think 
discursively like ours, nature nia}' not l>e understood, without 
any necessity for introducing this conception of design. Our 
understanding thinks disctLrsively : it proceedii from the ])arts, 
and comprehends the whole as the product of itai parU ; it 
cannot, therefore, conceive the organic products of nature, 
in which the whole is the ground and the prius of the partfl, 
except from the point of view of the conception of design. 
If there were, on the other hand, an intuitive understanding, 
which could know the particidar and the parts as co-deter- 
mined in the universal and the whole ; such an undorstnnding 
might conceive the whole of nature under one principle, and 
would not need the conception of design. 

If Kant had thoroughly carried out this conception of an 
intuitive understanding as well as the conception of an Im- 
manent design in nature, he would have overcome, in prin- 
ciple, the standpoint of subjective idealism, which he made 
numerous attempts, in his critique of the facult}' of judgment, 
to break through ; but these ideas he only proiwunded, and 
left, them to be positively curried out by hifi suc^'essors. 
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SECTION XXXIX 



TKAiTSmON TO THE POST-KANTIAN PHTLOSOPHY, 



The Kantian philosophy soon gained in Germany an 
almost undisputed rule. The imposing boldness of its stand- 
point, the novi'lt^' of its results, the applicability of its princi- 
ples, the moral severity of its view of tlie world, and above 
all, the spirit of freedom and moral autonomy which ap- 
peared in it, and which was so directly opposed to the efforts 
of that age, gaint:d for it an assent as enthusiastic as it was 
extended. It aroused among the cultivated classes a wider 
inten'st and participation in pliilosopliie piusiiit^, than hud 
ever ajjpeared in an equal degree among any people. In a 
short time it had dra^vn to itself a very numerous school : 
there were soon few German universities in which it had not 
had its talented represontativej?, while in every department 
of science and lit^Tatnre, especially in theology (it is tlxe 
paa'ut of tlieologieal rationalism) , and in natural rights, as 
also In belles-lettres {Schiller), it began to exert its influ- 
ence. Yet most of the writers who appeared in the Kantian 
school, eoiifiucd themselves to an exposition or po])ular appli- 
cation of the doctrine as Kant had stated it, and even the 
most talented and inrlcpendcnt among the defenders and Im- 
proves of the critical philosophy (<?.<7., IteinliokU 1758-1813 ; 
iScItuhe^ lieck^ Frt'es^ Krutff i?o«^^^ce(,•A*), only attempted to 
give a firmer basis to the Kantian philosophy as they hod 
received it, to obviate some of its wants and deliciencies, 
and to carr}' out the standpoint of transcrudcntui idealism 
more purely aud cx>nsistently. Among those who earned out 
the Kantian philosophy* only two men. Fickle and Herbaria 
can be named, who made by their actual advance an epovh 
in philosophy; and among its opposcrs (c.^r., Hamann^ Iler- 
^t), only one, Jacobin is of philosophic imi>ortancc. These 
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three philosophers must therefore be first considered. In 
ortlcr to a more accurate development of their principlca, we 
preface a brief and general characterization of their relation 
to the Kantian philosophy. 

1. Dogmatism had been critically annihilated by Kant; 
his Critique of pure Reason had for its residt the theoretical 
indemonslrableness of tlie three ideas of the reason, God, 
freedom, and immortality. Tnie, these ideas which, from 
the fitaiidpoitit of theoretical knowledge, had Ix'en thmst 
out, Kant had introduced again as postulates of the practit^l 
reason ; but as postulates, as only practical premises, they 
possess no theoretic certainty, and remain exix>Red to doubt. 
In onlor to do away with this uncertainty, and this despair- 
ing of knowledge which had seemed to be the end of the 
Kantian philosojih}-, Jacobi\ a 3'oungcr cotemporary of Kant, 
placed himself upon the standpoint of philosophical faith in 
opposition to the standpoint of criticism. These highest ideas 
of the reason, the eternal and the divine, cannot indeed he 
reached and proved by means of demonstration ; but it is 
the ver>' nature of the divine to be indemonstrable and un- 
attainable for the understanding. For attaining with cer- 
tainty the highest^ that which lies beyond the understanding, 
there is onl}' one organ, viz,, feeling. In feeling, therefore, 
in immediate knowledge, in faith, Jacohi thought he had 
found that certainty which Kant had sought in vain on the 
basis of discursive thinking. 

2. While Jncobi stoo<I in an antithetic relation to the Kan- 
tian philosophy, FicJUe appears as its immediate consequence. 
The Kantian dualism, acconling to which the Ego. as theo- 
retic, is subjected to the external worhl, while :is practical, it 
is its master, or, in other woi-ds. according to whi<'h the Ego 
stands related to the objective world, now receptively and 
again spontiuieously, Fiehte removed by emphasizing the 
primacy of the practical reason. He allowetl the reason to 
be exclusively practical, as will alone, and spontaneity alone, 
find apprehended its theoretical &nd respective relation to the 
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objective worid a» onh* a circtimgcribed acti^^ty, as ii liinitft- 
tion prescrilxKl to itself by the reason. But for the reason, so 
fnr ftfl it is pmotieal, there is notliin/r objective except what 
itself produces. The will knows no being hut only an ought, 
Ileiice the objective being of truth is universally denied, and 
the thing-in-itsolf which is essentially unknown must fall 
away of itself as an empty shndow. "' All that is« is the 
Kgo," is the principle of the Fichtian system, and represents 
mt the same time subjective idealism in its consequence and 
completion. 

3. AVhile Uie subjective idealism of Fichte was carried out 
in tlie objective idealism of .Schelling, and the absolute ideal- 
ism of IlegeU tJierc arose cotemporaneouRly with these 
s^-stems a third offshoot of the Kantian criticism, viz., the 
philosophy of Herbari, Its relation to tlie Kantian pliilos- 
oph3* was rather that of subjective origination tJian of objec- 
tive historical connection. It has no relation to historic 
continuity, and hoKU an isolated position in the history of 
philosophy. Its general basis is Kantian, in so far as it takes 
for its problem a critical investigation of the subjective ex- 
perience. We place it between Fichte and Schclling. 



SECTION XL. 



JACOBI. 



'Friedbich Heinrich Jacobi was bom at Dusseldorf in 
1743. His father destined him for a merchant. After he 
had studied iu Oenova and become interestetl in philosophy, 
he enterofi his father's mercantile establishment : but allei^ 
wartls abandoned this business, having been made chancellor 
of the exchequer and customs commissioner for Jiilich and 
Berg, and also privy councillor at Dusseldorf. In this city. 
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or at his nciph)x>ring estate of Pempclfort, he spent a great 
part of liis life devoted to philosopliy and his friends. In the 
year 1804 he was called to the newly-formed Academy of 
Sciences in Munich. In 1807 he was chosen president of this 
institution, a post which he (illed till Ills death in 1819. Ja- 
cohi had n rich intellect and an amiable character. Besides 
beinp a philosopher, he was also a poet and man of llie world ; 
and hence we find in his philosophizing au absence of strict 
logical arrangement and precise expression of tliotiglit. Ills 
writings ai-e no systematic whole, but arc occasional treatises 
written "• rhapsodically and in grasshopper gait/' for the most 
part in the form of letters, dialogues, and romances. ** It 
was never my purpose," he says himself, ** to set up a sys- 
tem for the schools. My writings have sprung from my inner- 
TDost life^ and were only Iiistorically consecutive. In a certain 
sense I did not make them vohintarily, but the3- were pro- 
duced under the influence of a higher and by me irresistible 
lK>wcr." This want of an inner principle of classification and 
of a systematic airangement, renders a development of Ja- 
cobi's philosophy not easy. It may best be represented under 
the following three points of view: 1. Jacohi's polemic 
against mediate knowledge. 2. His principle of immediate 
knowle<1ge. 3. II is relation to the cote mporaaeous philoso- 
phy, especially to the Kantian criticism. 

1. Spinoza was the negative starting-point of Jacobi's phi- 
losophizing. In his work *'0n the Doctrine of Spinoza^ in 
Jjettem to ^foses ^fendeissohn " (1785), he directetl public at- 
tention again to the almost wholly forgotten philosophy of 
Spinoza. The eon*espondenco originate<l thus : Jacobi made 
the discovery that Lessing was a Spinozist, and announces 
this to Wendelsftohn, The latter will not believe it, and 
thence grew the farther historical and philosophical examina- 
tion. The iiositive philosophic views which Jacobi exi>ouuda 
in this treatise can l>e reduced to the following three princi- 
ples » (I) Spinozism is fatalism and atheism. (2) F'verj* 
metliod of philosophic demonstration leads to fatalism and 
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atheism. (3) In order that we ma^' not fall into Uiesc, wo 
must sot a limit to demonstration, and recognize faith as the 
element of all Imman knowledge. 

(1) Spinozism is atheism^ l>ecauRe, aecording to it, tlie 
cause of the world is not a ]>erson — is nut a being working 
for an end, and endowed witli reason and will — and hence is 
DO God. It is fatalism, for, according to It, the human will 
regards itself only falsely as fix^e. 

(2) This atticism and fatalism is, however, only the neccs- 
sar^' consequence of all strictly demonstrative ]>hilosnp1iizing. 
To conceive a thing, says Jacobi, is to refer it to its proxi- 
mate cause ; it is to find a ]x»ssible for an actual, the condi- 
tion for a conditioned, the mediation for an imme<iiate. We 
conceive only lliaL whit-h we can explain from another. Hence 
our con('ei\'ing moves in a cimin of conditioned conditions, 
and this connection forms the mechanUm of nature, in whose 
investigation our understanding has itjj immeasurable fieUl. 
However far we may carry con(N»ption and demonstration, we 
must hold, in reference to ever}* object, to a still higher one 
which conditions it ; where tliis chain of tlic conditioned 
ceases, there do conception and demonstration also cease ; 
unless we give up demonstrating we can reach no infinite. 
If philosophy determines to apprehend the infinite with Uie 
finite undcrslamling, then must it cause the divine to become 
finite ; and here is wliere every preceding philosophy haa 
been entangled ; and yet it is obviously absurd to attempt to 
discover the conditions of tlic unconditioned; and make the 
absolutely necessary a |>ossible, in order that wc may Ik- able 
to constnie it. A God who could be proved In no God, for 
the ground of proof is ever above that which ia to be proved ; 
the latter derives its whole reality from the former. If Uie 
exiHtencc of God should be proved, Uien God wouUl be 
derived from a ground which were before an<I above liini. 
Hence tlie paradox of Jacobi ; it is for the interest of science 
that there be no Go<i, no su|)ernatural and no extra or 
uuuidane being. Only upon the condition that nature 
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is, and is therefore independent and all in all, can science 
hope to gain its goal of perfectiuii, and Iwoomts like its object 
itself, all in all. Hence the result wliich .lacohi derives (Voin 
the " Drama of the history' of philosoph}-" is this: ** There 
is no otiier philosophy than that of Spinoza. He who con- 
siders all the works and acts of men to be the effect of natural 
mechanism, and who believes that inteUigencc is but an 
accompanying consciousness, which has only to act the pait 
of a looker-on, cannot be contended wiLli and cannot be 
heli>ed ; he must be let alone. No i)hilosoplneal conclusion 
can reacii him, for what he denies cannot be philosophically 
proved, and what lie proves cannot be piiilosopliicall;,' de- 
nied." Whence then is help to come? •' The understanding, 
taken b^* itself, is materialistic and irrational ; it denies spirit 
and Gotl. The reason taken by itself is idealistic, and has 
nothing to do with the understambng ; it denies nature and 
makes itself God." 

(3) Hence we must seek another way of knowing the 
supersensible, which is faith. Jacobi calls this flight from 
cognition through conception to faith, the aalto viortale of 
the human reason. Ever}* certainty through a conception 
den)ands anoUier certainty, but in faith we aiv leil to an 
immediate certainty which needs no ground nor proof, and 
which is in fact al>soluteIy exclusive of all proof. Such a 
conlldenee which does not arise from arguments, is c-ullcd 
faith. \Vc know the sensible as well as the supersensible 
only through faith. All human knowledge springs from reve- 
lation and faith. 

These principles which .laoobi brought out in his letters 
concerning iSpinoza, did not fail to arouse a universal op|>o- 
sitton in the German philosophical world. It was eliaiircil 
npf^n him that he was an enemy of reason, a preacher of 
blind faitli, a despiser of science and of philosophy, a fanatic 
and a papist. To rebut these attacks, and to justify his 
standiK>int, he wrote in 1787, a year and a half after the first 
appearance of the work already named, his dialogue entitled 
U 
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**^ David ITmne on Faith, or Idealism and Realism " in whidi 
he devolopa more oTtcnsivcly and definitely Hb prineiple of 
faitli or immediate knowledge. 

2. Jacobi distinguished his faith at the outset from a blind 
belief in authority. A blind faith is one which supports it- 
self on the authority of another, instead of on the grounds 
of reoHon. But this is not the case with his faith, which 
rather reata upon the inner necessity felt by the subjeet itself. 
Still farther : his faith is not arbitrary imagination : we can 
imagine to ourselves every possible thing, but in order to 
regard a thing as actual, there must be an inexplicable neces- 
sity of our feeling, for which we have no other name than 
fuith. Jacobi was not consistent in bis terminology*, and 
hence did not always express himself alike in respect of the 
relation in which this faitli stood to Ihe different sides of the 
human faculty of knowledge. In his earlier terminology he 
placed faith (or as he also (railed it. tlio faculty of faith), on 
the side of the sense or the receptivity as opposed to the 
nuderstundiug and the reason, taking these two terms as 
equi\*alent expressions for the Unite and mediate knowledge 
of preWous philosophy; afterwards he followed Kant, and, 
distinguishing between the reason and the understanding, he 
called Uuit reason which he had previously named sense and 
faith. According to him now, the faitli or intuition of the 
reason is the organ for perceiving the supersensible. As 
such, it stands opposed to the understanding. There must 
be a higher faculty which can learn, in a way inconceivable 
to sense and the understanding, that which is true in and 
al)ove phenomena. Over against the explaining understand- 
ing stands the reason, or the natural faith of tJic reason, 
which does not explain, but positively reveals and uncon- 
ditionally decides. As there is an intuition of the sense, so 
is there a rational intuition through the reason, and a demon- 
stration has no more validity in rcsi^ect of the latter than in 
respect of the former. Jacobi justifies his use of the term, 
intuition of the reason, fVom the want of any other suitable 
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designation. LAnpriiagc has no other exprosMon to indicate 
the way in which that, which is unattainable to the sense, 
becomes aitprehetKU^d in the transcendental Iccling. If any 
one affirms that ho known any thing, he may properly be 
required to state the origin of his knowledge, and in doing 
this, he must of necessity go back either to sensation or to 
feeling ; the latter stands above the former as high as the 
human species above the brute. So 1 aHirm, tlicn, without 
hesitation, says Jacobi, that my philosophy starts from pure 
objective feeling, and declares the authority of this to bo 
supreme. The faculty of feeling is the highest in man, and 
tliat alone which 8]>eciiicaUy distinguishes him from the brute. 
This facult3' is identical with reason ; or, reason maj' be said 
to find in it its single and onl3* starting-point. 

Jacobi had the clearest consciousness of the opposition in 
which he stood, with this principle of immeiUatc knowledge, 
to previous philosophy. In his introduction to his coihplete 
works, he says: *' There had arisen since tlie time of Aris- 
totle an increasing effort in philosophical schools, to subject 
immediate knowledge to me<liate, to make that faculty of 
perception which is the original ground of everj* tiling, de- 
pendent on the faculty of refletrtion, which is oondilioned 
through abstraction ; to subordinate the archetj'po to the 
cop3% the essence to the word, the reason to the understind- 
ing, and, in fact, to make the fonner wholly disappear in the 
latter. Nothing is allowed to be true which is not capable 
of A double demonstration, in the intuition anrl in the con- 
ception, in the thing and in its image or word ; the thing 
itself, it 18 said, must tndy lie and actually be known only 
in the word." But ever)* philosophy which admits only the 
reflecting reason, must lose itself at length in an utter igno- 
rance. Itti end is nihilism. 

3. From what has been already said, the attitude of Jaco- 
bi's principle of faiUi, tow.'ird the Kantian philosophy, can, 
partly at least, be seen. Jacobi had explained himself in 
reference to this philosophy, portly in the above-named dia- 
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loguc ** David Hume" (cBi>coiallv in an appendix to thSs, In 
whicli he discnssed the transcendental Idealism), and partly 
in his C8sa3' ** On the Attempt of Criticism to bring the H€<i9on 
to Uie Und('rMandij}tj" (1801). His relation to it may 
reduced to the following three genrral points : 

(1) Jacob! does not agree with Kant's theory of 8cn8U< 
knowledge. lu opi>osition to this tlit'ory lie defends the stand- 
point of em]Tirici.sni, afllrms t!ie trutlifulncss of the seuse-iKx- 
ception, and denies the apriority of space and time, for which 
Kant contends in order to pro^'e that objects as well as their 
relations arc simply determinations of our own self, and do 
not at all exist evtcniall3' to us. For, however much it may 
be ofllrmed that there is something corre6(>onding to our no- 
tions as their cauBC, yet does it remain concealed wlint this 
somelUing is. AcconJing to Kant, the laws of our beholding 
and thinking are -witliont objective validity, our knowledges- 
bus do objective gigniflcance. But it 18 wrong to claim tha^| 
in the phenomena there is nothing revealed of the hidden 

truth which lies behirid tliem. "With such a claim, it were far. 

better to give up completely the unknown thing-in-itself, 
carry out to its results the consequent idt'alism. 
cully, Kant is at fault, when he presuppos^a objects whi< 
make impressions on our soul. He is bound to t«ach the 
strictest idealism." ^h 

(2) Yet Jacobi essentially agrees with Kanfs critique ol^| 
the understanding. Jacobi afflmic<l, as Kant had done, that 
the uudurstaudiug is insufllcient to know the fiuporseasiblei^ 
and that the highest ideas of the reason can be apprehendcjH 
only by faith. Jacobi places Kant's great merit in having 
cleared away the ideas, whiuh were simply the products 
reflection and logical phantasms. ** It is very easy for 
understanding, when producing notions of notions from 
liinis, and thus gradually mouuting up to ideas, to imagine 
that, by virtue of these, which, though they carv-^ i^>ond 
the intuitions of the sense, are nothing but '^^cal phanta«m( 
it has not only the poww to tiuubcr * ^"^ world of soiis< 
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and to gain by its flight a higher science iiKlepend<Tit of in- 
tuition, a science of Llic fitipcrseusible, but Uiat this tran- 
scendence IB its most peculiar f\inction. Kunt discovers 
and destroys this error and self-deception. Thus there is 
gained, at least, a clear place for a genuine rationalism. 
This is Kant's truly great achievement, his immortal merit. 
But the sound sense of our sage did not allow hirn to hide 
A*om himself that this clear place must he transforniud into a 
gulf, which would swallow up in itself all knowledge of the 
true, unless a Oo<l should l>e found to prevent it. Here 
Kant's doctrine and mine meet." 

(3) Btit Jacobi does not ftiUy agree with Kant, in wholly 
denjang to the theoretical reason the capacity for objective 
knowle<lge. He blames Kant for complaining Umt the human 
reason cannot theoretically prove the reality of its ideas, lie 
affirms that Kant is thus still entangled in the delusion, that 
the only reason why these ideas cannot be proved, is found 
not in the nature of the ideas themselves, but in the deficient 
nature of our faculties. Kant therefore attempts to seek, in 
tlie practical ajjplication of reason, a kind of scientific proof; 
a roundabout way, which, to every profound investigator, 
must seem folly, since every proof b as impossible as it is 
uuuccessarj'. 

Jacobi agreed better with Kant than with the i>ost-Kantian 
philosophy. The pantheistic tendency of the lattiT was 
especially repulsive to him. "To Kant, that profound 
thinker and upright philosopher, the words God, freedom, 
immortality, and religion, signified tlic same as they have ever 
done to the sound human understanding ; he never uses them 
deceptively. He caused offence b}- iiTcsistibly showing the 
insurtlciency of all proofs of speculative pliilosophy for these 
ideas. That which was wanting in the theoretical proof, ho 
supplied by the necessarj* postulates of a pure practical rea- 
son. With these, according to Kant's a^urauce, philosophy 
was fully helped out of her difficult}*, and the goal, which had 
been always missed, actually reached. But the first daughter 
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of the critical philosophy (Fichte'a eystcro) maizes the living 
and working inorul order itself to be God, a God expressly 
declared to be without consciousness and self-existencc- 
The»e frank words, spoken publicly and without restraiut, 
roused Bomc attention, but the excitement soon subsided. 
Presently aatnnishmeiit cca'^ed wholly, for the second daugh- 
ter of the criticaJ jjhilosophy (Schelling's system) gave up 
entirely the distinction which the first had allowed to remain 
between natural and mond iihilosophj*, necessity and freedom, 
and without any further ado alHrnied that tlie ouly existence is 
naturOf and that there is noUiing above ; this second daughter 
is Spinozism transfigured and reversed, an ideal materialism." 
This latUT allusion to Schelling, connected as it was witli 
other and har<U'r thrusts in the same essay, ciiUed out from 
this philosopher the well-known answer; ^* SckeUinrfs Memo- 
rial of the Treatijte on Divine Things^ 1812." 

If we now take a critical survey of the philosophical stand- 
point of Jaeobi, wc sliall find its po<'uUarity to consist in the 
abstract separation of understanding and feeling. These two 
Jacobi could not bring into hannoiiy. '* There is light in my 
heart»" lie says, ** but it goes out whenever I attempt to bring 
it into the understanding. Which of these two ia ttie true 
luminary? That of the understanding, which, though it re- 
veals fixed forms, shows hehinil them only a Iwttomless gulf? 
Or that of tlie heart, which sends its rays promisingly' up- 
war Is, though dtitenninate knowledge escapes it? Can the 
human spirit, grusp the truth unless it [wssesses tliese two 
luminaries united in one light? And is this union conceivable 
except through a miracle? '' If now, in onler to escape in a 
ccrtaiu degree this contradiction between understanding and 
feeling, Jacobi gave to imnicfliatc knowledge the place of 
. mediate (finite) knowledge, he was self-deceived. Kven that 
A.aowledgo, which is supix)8cd to be immediate, and whieh 
Jacobi regards as the peculiar or^an for knowing the super- 
sensible, is also meiliate, the result of a course of subjective 
mediations, and can only claim to be immediate when it 
wholly forgets its own origin. 
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JoHAXN GoTtLiErt FtcuTE was boru at Hammenau, in 
Upper Lusatia, 1762. A uoblcraan of Silesia became in* 
terested in the bo}-, and placed liim firet under the instruction 
of a cicrgjinan, and aRorwards at (he high school ni Schulp- 
forte. In his eighteenth year, at Michaelmas, 1780, Fiehte 
entered the university at Jena to stu<l}' theology'. He sewn 
found hiinsell' attracted to philosophy, and bccnme (wwcrfully 
affected by tlie study of Spinoza. Ilia pecnniary circuni- 
stances were straightened, but this only served to harden liia 
will aud las euerg^'. During the year 1784, and sulwetjuent- 
ly, he was employed na a teacher in various ffUTiilies in Sax^ 
on3*. In 1787 he sought a place as countrj' clerg5*man, but 
was refused on account of his religious opinions. lie was 
now oblif^ed to leave his fatherland, to which he clung with 
his whole soul. He repaired to Zurich, where, in 1788, he 
accepted a ]>08ition as private tutor, and where also he be- 
came acquainted with his future wife, a niece of Klopstock. 
At Easter, 1790, he returned to Saxony and taught privately 
at Leipsic, where he became acquainted with the Kantian 
philosophy, by moans of lessons which he was obliged to give 
to a stiiflcnt. In the spring of 171)1 we find him as private 
tutor at Warsaw, and soon after in Konigsberg, where ho 
resorted, that he might become personally flC(jnainted with the 
Kant he had learned to revere. Instead of a letter of recom- 
mendation he presented him his '* Critique of all Eevelation," 
a treatise which he composed in four weeks. In this he 
attempted to deduce, from the practical reason, the possibility 
of a revelation. This deduction is not purely a priori, but 
is limited by an empirical oondition, \iz., that humanity 
must be considered to be in a moral ruin so complete, that 
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the moral law has lost all its ioflacnce upon tlie will and all 
moralit}' is extinguished. In sacb a case it might be expected 
that (!lod, as moral governor of the world, would give to men, 
through the sense, some pure moral impulses, and reveal him- 
Boif to them as lawgiver through a special manifestation deter- 
mined for this end, in the world of sense. In such a case a 
particular revelation would be a postulate of the practical 
reason. Fit^'htc sought also to determine a priori the possible 
content of such a revelation. Since we need to know nothing 
but God, freedom, and immortality, the revelation will con- 
tain naught hut these, and these it must contain in a compre- 
hensible form, yet so that the 8;>Tnbolical dress ma>' la^' no 
claim to unlimited veneration. Tliis treatise, which appeared 
ai]on\-mously in 1702, at once attracted tlie greatest atten- 
tion, and was at first universally regarded as a work of Kant. 
It procured for its author, soon after, a call to the chair of 
philasoph3- at Jena, to succeed Relnbold, who then went to 
Kiel. Ficlitc received this appointment in 1793 at Zurich, 
wlu^re he had gone to consummate his marriage. At the 
same time he wrote and published, also anonymously, his 
'* Aids to correct Views of the French Revolution^*' an essay 
which the governments never looked U|X}n with favor. At 
Easter, 1 794, he entered uiK>n his new otfiee, and soon saw 
his public call confirmed. Taking now a new standixiint, 
which transc»ended Kant, he sought to establish it, and carry* 
it out in a scries of writings (the WlsseiischaJ^stehre appeared 
in 1794, the Naturrecht in 1796, and the Sittefilehre in 1798), 
by which he exerted a powerful influence upon tlie scientific 
movement in Germany, aitle<l as he was in this by the fact 
that Jena was tlien one of tlic most flourishing of Uie Gerniau 
universities, and the resort of all energetic minds. "With 
Goetlu'. Schiller, the brothers Schlegel, William von Ilurn- 
boldt and IhiR'hind, Kichte was in close fellowship, though 
thi.s was unfortunately broken after a few years. In 1795 
he became associate e^litor of the ^^ Philosophic(tl Journal^*' 
which liad been established by Nicthammcr. A fellow-laborer. 
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rector Forberg. of SaalfcM, offered for ptiMicalion in this 
journiil :in article "on tlie determination of the conception 
of religion." Fichte ad\aaed the author not to publish it, but 
at length inscrtetl it in the journal, prefacing it, however, with 
an introduction of his own, " On the (ground of our faith in a 
dicine goveninietit of the worlds" in which he endeavored to 
remove, or at least soflen, the views in the article which 
might give oflence. Botli tlie essays raised a great cry of 
atheism. The elector of Saxony confiscated the journal in 
his territory, and sent a requisition to the Kmestine Dukes, 
who held in common the university of Jena, to summon lI»o 
author to trial and jjunishmcnt. Fichte answered the edict 
of confiscation and attempted to justify himself to the public 
(1709), by his ^*' Appeal to the Public, An essay tchtch it is 
requested may he read before it is confscatf^d" ; while he de- 
fended his course to the government by an article entitled 
'* The Pnbh'ahers of the Philosophical Journal justified from 
the Charge of Atheism.** The government of Weimar, being 
as anxious to spare hira as it was to please the elector of 
Saxony, delayed its decision. But as Fichte, either with or 
without reason, had privately learned that tlie whole matter 
was to be settled b^* reprimanding the accused parties for 
their want of caution ; and, desiring either a civil acquittal 
or an open and proi^r satisfaction, he wrote a private letter 
to a inemlKT of the government, in which lie desire<i his dis- 
mission in case of a reprimand, and which he closed with the 
intimation that many of his friends would leave the university 
with him, in order to establish together a new one in Ger- 
many. The government regarded this letter as an applica- 
tion for his discharge* indirectly declaring that the reprimand 
was unavoidable. Fichte, now an object of suspicion, botli 
on account of his religious and political views, looked about 
him in vain for a place of rcrugc. The prince of Rudolstodt, 
to whom he turned, denied him his protection, and his arrival 
in Berlin (1790) attracted gn*at notice. In BorUn, where he 
had much intercourse with Frederick ychlegel, and also with 
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Rchleiermnrher and Xoralis, his views became graduaUr 
modiflcd ; the catastrophe at Jena had led him <Voin the 
exclusive moral stani1{K>int which he, resting upon Kant, bad 
hitherto held, to the Bi)here of religion ; he now sought to 
reconcile religion with his standpoint of the )Vis8enschnfii!lehre^ 
and turned himself to a certHin mystici.sui (the second form 
of the Fichtian tlieory). After lie hnd privately taught a 
number of years in Berlin, and had also held philosophical 
lectures for men of culture^ he was recommended (1805) by 
Bcyme nud Altcnslcin to the chancellor of slate, Hardenljcr^, 
for a professorship of philosophy in Erlangen, an appointment 
whicb he received together with a permit to return to Berlia 
in the winter, and hold there his philosophical lectures before 
the public. Thus, in the winter of 1807-8, while a French 
marshal was governor of Berlin, and while his voice was oden 
drowned by the hostile tumidts of tlie enemy tlirough the 
streets, he delivered bis famous *^ Addreaaes to the German 
JVa//o«,*' Ficlite lalwred most assiduously for the foundation 
of Uie Berlin university, for only thi"ough a complete trans- 
formation of the system of cfliication did he believe the re- 
generation of Germany could be secured. When the new 
university was opened 1800, he was made in the first year 
dean of the philosophical faculty, and in the second was in- 
vested witli thu dignity of rector. In the ** war of lilieration," 
then breaking out, Fichte took a most active part both in 
word and deed. His wifa had contrai-tt'd a nen'ous fever hj' 
her cai*e of the sick and wounded, and though she ^eco^•e^ed, 
he fell a victim to the same disease. He died Jan. 28, 1814, 
not having yet completed liis filly -second year. 

In the following exijoaition of Fichto's philosophy, we dis- 
tinguish between the two internally different periods of his 
pliUosophi/angt that of Jona and that of Ik'rlin. The first 
division will include two parts — Fichto's theory of knowl- 
edge an^l Ills practical philosophy*. 

I. TiiK Fichtian 1'uilosopiiy in its Orkuxal Form. U 
Tub TujioiurricAL PiuLosopur of FicirrE, lus Wissen- 
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8CHAFTSLEHRE, OR TnEORY OF KNOWLEDGE, — It hos already 
been shown (Sect. XXXTX.) that the thorough-going subjec- 
tive idealism of Fichte was onl}* the logical consequence of 
the Kantian standpoint. It was wholly' uuavoida1>le that 
Fichte should cntircl}* reject the Kantian thing-in-itaelf^ whii^i 
Kaut hud himself declared to )*c incognizable though real, 
and that he should posit as a proi>cr act of the mind, that 
external influence which Kant had referred to the thfng-in- 
itsrlf. That the Ego aione is, and that what we regard as a 
limitation of the Ego by external objects, is rather the proper 
Bplf-limitation of the Ego, — this is the grand feature of the 
Fichtian idealism. 

Fichte himself supported the standpoint of his Theory 
of Knowledge as follows : In ever}* perception there are given 
conjointly an Ego and a thing, the intelligence and iU object. 
"Which of these two sides must be reduced to tlie other ? If 
the pliilosophcr abstracts the Ego, he has remaining a thiug-in- 
itself, and must then apprclicnd his representations or sensa- 
tions as the proclucts of this object ; if be abstracts the object, 
he has remaining an E(jo-hi-Uself, The former is the basis 
of dogmatism, the latter of idealism. Both arc irreconcilable 
with each other, and there is no third possible. We mast 
therefore choose l>etween the two. In order to deride be- 
tween the two systems, we must note the following: (1) 
That the Ego appears in consciousness, while on the other 
hand the thing-iu-itsclf is a pure invention, since in conscious- 
ness we have onl^' tliat wliich is perceived ; (2) Dogmatism 
accounts for the origin of representations by assuming an 
object-in-itsei/; it starts from something which does not lie in 
the consciousness. But tlie effect of being is only being, and 
not rc)>i'e8entation. Hence idealism alone can be correct 
which docs not start from being, but from intelligence. Ac- 
ooi*ding to idealism, intelligence is only active, not passive, 
becAUse it is a first and absolute : and on thU account there 
belongs to it no being, but simply an actinty. The fonns of 
this activity, the system of the necessary modes of intellectual 
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acti\*ity must be deduced from the essential nature of intolH- 
genoe. If wc should take the laws of intelligence from ex- 
perience, as Kant did his categories, we would err in two re- 
spects : (1) in so far as it is not shown why intelligence must 
BO act, nor whether these laws are immanent laws of inteUi- 
gencc ; (2) in so far as it is not shown how the object itself 
originates. Hence the Aindamental principles of intelligence, as^d 
well as the objective world, must Ix; derived from the Ego itself. 
Fichte supposed that in these resultl he onl}- expressed the 
true sense of the Kantian philosophy. ** Whatever m^' ays- 
tern may properly be, whether the genuine criticism thoroughly 
carried out, as I believe U /,t, or howsoever it be named, is of 
no account." Uis aj'stcm, Fichte affirms, had the same view 
of the matter as Kant's, while the numerous followers of this 
latter philosoplier liad wholly mistaken and misunderstood 
their master's idealism. In the second introduction to the 
Theory of Knowledge (1797), Fichte grants to these ex- 
pounders of the Critique of Prire Reason that it contains 
some passages where Kant would affirm that sensations must 
be given to the subject from without as the material condi- 
tions of objective reality ; but shows that the innumerably 
repeated declarations of the Critique^ that there can be no 
discussion whatever in reference to the influence upon us of a 
real transcendental object outside of us, cannot at all be 
reconciled with those passages, if any thing other than a 
mere thought bo understood as the ground of sensations. 
'^ So long," adds Fichte, "'as Kant does not expressly de- 
clare that he derives sensations fbom an impression of a thing- 
in-itself, or, to use his terminology, that sensation must be 
explained from a transcendental object existing externally to 
us: so long will I not believe what these expounders tell us 
of Kant. But if he should give such an explanation, I should 
regard tlie Critique of Pure Jieasoti as a work of chance 
rather tliaa of design." For such an explanation the aged 
Kant did not suffer him long to wait. In tlie InteUigcmhlatt 
dcr Allgemeinen LiUercUurzeitung (1799) » he formally, and 
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with much emphasis, rejects the Fichtian improvement of his 
system, and protests against ever)- inicrpretation of his 
writings in accor^lance with an arbitrary theorA* of what he 
intended to say. and maintains the literal interpretation of his 
theory as laid down in the Critique of Reason. Reinhold 
remarks upon all this: ** Since the well known and public 
explanation of Kant re8|>ecting Kichtc's pliilosophy, there can 
be no longer a doubt that Kant himself would represent his 
own system, and desire to have it represented by liis readers, 
entirely otJierwise than Fichte has repix'scnted ai»d interpreted 
it. But fix>m this it indisputably follows, Umt Kant himself 
did not regard his system as illogical l>ccause it presupposed 
somulliing external to subjectivity. Nevertheless, it does not 
at all follow that Fichte em-d when he declared that this sys- 
tem, with such a presupposition, must lie illojifical." So much 
for ReinlioM. That Kant liimself did not fail to see this 
want of logical consistency, is evident from the changes he 
intnxluced into the second edition of the Critique of Pure 
Reason^ where he suffered the idealistic side of liis system to 
fall l>ack decidedly behind the empiiical. 

From what h:is beeu said, we can see tlie general stand- 
point of the Theorj* of Knowledge ; the Ego is made princi- 
ple, and from tlie Ego ever}* tiling else is derived. It hardly 
needs to be remarked, that by Uiis Ego we are to understand, 
not any individual, but the universal Ego, the universal ra- 
tionality". Egohood (Ichheit) and the individual, the pure 
and the empirical Ego, are wholly different conceptions. 

We have still to premise the following concerning tlie 
form of the Theory of Knotdedije, A theory* of knowletlge, 
acconling to Fichte, must posit some supreme principle, from 
which every other must be derived. This supreme principle 
must be absolutely, and through itself, certain. If our human 
knowledge is to l»e coherent, a system, there must be aucli a 
supreme principle. But now, Bince such a principle does not 
admit of proof, we must <lctemiine its validity by exj>criment. 
Its test and demoastratioD can only be thus gained, viz., if 
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•we find a principle to which all knowledge may be referred, 
then is this shown to be a fuudaraental principle. But be- 
sides the first ftindainental principle, there are yet two others 
to be considered, the one of which is unconditioned as to its 
content, but as to its form, conditioned through and derived 
from the first fundamental principle ; the other the reverse. 
Finally, these two principles are so related tliat though each 
is the opposite of the other, a third principle can be formed 
fVom their union. Hence, according to this plan and the pre- 
ceding exposition, the first absolute principle starts from the 
Ego, the second opposes to the Ego a tiling or a non-Ego, 
and the tliird brings forward the Ego again in reaction 
against the tiling or the non-Ego. This method of Ficlitc 
(thesis^ — antithesis, — syntliesis) lUce that of Hegel, is a 
combination of the synthetical and analytical methods. 
Fiebte has the merit of hax-ing brought the fundamental con- 
ceptions of philosophy into determinate connection, and de- 
duced them from a common )}oint, instead of taking them, as 
did Kant, merely emplririilly ami placing them in juxtaposi- 
tion. We start with a fuudamental synthesis, from which 
llirough analysis we deduce two opposites, whicli are again 
united by another more definite syntliesis. But in tliis second 
synthesis, analysis discovers still farther antitheses, which 
obliges us therefore to find another synthesis, and so onward 
in the process, till we come at length to antitheses which caa 
no longer be perfectly but only approximately united. 

We stand now upon the threshold of the TIteort/ of KnowU 
edge. It is divided into three parts. (1) General principles 
of a theory of knowledge. (2) Principles of theoretical 
knowledge. (3) Principles of practical (ethical) science. 

As has already Imjcu said, there are three supreme fuudamen- 
tal principles, one absolutely unconditioned, and Iwo rela- 
tively unconditioned, 

(I) 77te ahmUUehj Jirst and absohtlely unconditioned fnn" 
damental prina'j}le ought to express that act of the mind which 
lies at the basis of all cousciousncss, and alone makes con- 
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scioufincss possible. Such is the principle of identit)% A = A. 
This principle remains, and cannot be thought away, though 
every empirical determination be removed. It is a fact of 
consciousness, and mtist, therefore, be universally admitted : 
but at the same time it is b3- no means conditioned, like 
ever)* other empirical fact, but unconditioned, because it is u 
IVee act. By allirming tliat this principle is certain without 
any farther ground, we ascribe to ourselves the faculty of 
p*)sHing something absolutel}'. We do not, therefore, oilinn 
that A is, but only tliat if A Is, it is. It is no matter now 
al>out the content of the principle, we need only regard its 
form. The principle A = A is, therefore, conditioned (hypo- 
theticalty) as to its content, and unconditioned only as to its 
form and iLs connection. If we would now have a principle 
unconditioned in its content as well as in its connection, we 
put Ego in the place of A, as we are fully entitled to do, 
since the connection of subject and predicate contained in 
the judgment A = A is posit^^d in the Ego, and through the 
Ego. Hence A = A becomes transformed into Ego = Ego. 
This princiijlc is unconditioned not only as to \Xs connection, 
but also as to its content. While wc could not, instead of 
A — A, say Ui.st A is, yet we can, instead of Ego = Ego, say 
I am. All tlic facts of the empirical consciousness Hnd tlieir 
ground of explanation in this, Wz., that before any tlnng else 
is posited in tlie Ego, the Ego itself is given. This fact, tliat 
the Ego is absolutely posited and grounded on itself, is the 
basis of all actiWty in the human mind, and shows the pure 
character of activity in itself. The Ego w, because it posits 
itself, and it is only because this simple positing of itself is 
wholly through itself. The being of tlie Ego is thus seen in 
tlie positing of the Ego, and on the other hand, Uie Ego ia 
enablcfl to posit simply by Airtue of it« l>eing. It is at the 
same lime tlic acting, and the pnKluct of the action. I am, 
is tl»e expression of tlie only possible original act. Logically 
considered we have, in the tirst principle of a theory of 
knowledge, A — A^ the logical law of identity. From the 
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proposition A = A, we arrive at the pmposition Kgo = Kgo. 
Tlie latter proposition , however, does not derive its validity 
from the former, but contrarj'wise. The prius of all judg- 
ment is the Kj2;o, which posits the connection of subject and 
predicate, Tlie logical law of identity arises, therefore* 
from Ego = Ego. Metaphysically considered, we have in 
this same first principle of a thcorj* of knowledge, the CAte- 
gorj* of reah'ty. AVe obtain this category* by abstracting every 
tiling from the content, and n^flecting simply upon the mode 
of action of tlie hinnun mind. From the Ego, as the abso- 
lute subject, every catogorj* is derived. 

(2) The ftecond fitndamfintal principle^ conditioned in its 
content, and only unconditioned in its form, which is jnst as 
incapa>>le as the first of demonstration or derivation, is also 
a fact of the empirical consciousness : it is the proposition 
Dou-A is not = A. This proposition is unconditioned in its 
form, because it is a free act like the first, from which it can- 
not l>e derived ; but in its content, as to its matter it is con- 
ditioned, l)ecause if a non-A is posited, tliere must have 
prc>'iousl3' l>een posited an A. T>ct us examine this principle 
more closely. In the first principle* A = A, the form of tlie 
act was a ])ositing, while in this second principle it is an op- 
positing. There is an absoluU* opi>oRition, and this opposi* 
t3on, in its simple form, is an act absolutely possible, standing 
under no condition, limited by no higher ground. But as to 
its matter, tlie opposition (antithesis) pn'sui)poses a i>osition 
(thesis) ; the non-A cannot be posited without the A. What 
non-A is, I do not tJirough this contraposition itself ycl 
know: T only know concerning non-A that it is the opposite 
of A : hence I only know what non-A is under the condition 
that I know A. But A is posited through the Ego; tliere is 
originally nothing posited but the Ego, and notliing but this 
absolutely posited. Hence there can be an absolute opposi- 
tion only to the Ego. That wliich is opposed to tHe Ego is 
the non-Ego. A non-Ego is absolutely oi>p08ed to the Ego, 
and this is the second fact of the empirical consciousness 
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In everj' thing ascrilxKl to the Ego, tlie contrary, by virtne of 
this simple opposition, must ha ascribwl to the non-Ego. — 
As we obtained from the first principle I'^o = Ego, Uie logi- 
cal law of identity, so now we have, from the second proposi- 
tion. Ego is not = non-Ego, the logical law of contradiction. 
And metaphysically, — if we wholly nl>stract the particular 
judgment concerned, and consider simply' the form of infer- 
ence from ojJiK^sitcd being to not-being, — we obtain from this 
second principle tlie categor)* of neriation, 

(3) The third principle^ conditioned in its form, is almost 
capable of proof, since it is detennined by two others. At 
each step we approacli tlie province where every thing can be 
proved. This third principle is conditioned in itfl form, and 
unconditioned only in its content: i.e., the problem, but not 
the solution of the act to be established through it, lias l>een 
given through the two preceding principles. The solution is 
alTonled iinconditionally and absolutely by an arbitrary deci- 
sion of the reason. The problem to be solved by this tliiid 
principle is this, viz., to adjust the contradiction contained in 
the other two. On the one si<le, the Ego is wholly suppressed 
by the non-Ego: there can be no ]>osiling of the Ego so far 
as tlie non-Ego is posited. On tlie other side, the non-Kgo is 
only in the Ego, |X)sited in the conscionsness, and hence the 
Ego is not suppressed by tlie non-Ego : the .Ego is botli sup- 
pressetl and not suppressed. Such a result would Ik? non-A 
= A. In order to remove tliis contradiction, which threatens 
to destroy the identit}' of our consciousness, which is the only 
absolute foundation of our knowledge, we must find an x 
which will Justify both of Uie first two principles, and Icavo 
the identity of our consciousness undisturlxid. The two op- 
posites, the Ego ami the non-Ego, arc to be united iu the 
consciousness, are to be alike j>oaite<l without citlicrcxxluding 
the other ; they are to l)o received in the idoiUit}' of the 
projxjr consciousness. How shall lacing and not-being, reality 
and negation, be conceived together without destrojang each 
other? They must rcci})rocally limit each other. Hence the 
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unknown quantity x, which we are seeking, stands for iht 
Huilts : liuut^ition is the sought-for act of Uie Ego : or if coi^ 
ceived as a catogor}-, it is the category* of detennination or 
limitation. lint in limitation, there is also given the category 
of quantihf, for when we say that any thing is limited, we mean 
that its reality is through negation, not wfioHyj but only par- 
iUdhj suppressed. 

Thus the conception of limit contains also the conception of 
divisibility and of quantitabilily in general, besides the con- 
ceptions of reality and uegatiuu. Through the act of limiUi- 
tion, the Kgo, as well as tlie non-Kgo, is positeil as divisil>le. 
Still fartlier, we see how a logical law follows from the third 
fuudamentid principle as well as frum the iirst two. If wc 
abstract tlic definite content, tJie Kgo and the non-Ego, and 
leave remaining the simple form of the union of opposites 
through the conception of divisibility, we have then the logi- 
cal prinr*/)/« of the ground or mifficient reationy which may be 
expressed in the formula : A in part = non-A, non-A in part 
= A, Wherever two oppo.sitt»s arc alike in one character- 
istic, we consider the gronnd to be a ground of relation, and 
wherever two similar things are opi)osite in one character- 
istic, wc consider Uie ground to be a ground of distinclioii. — 
With these three principles we have now exhausted the 
measure of that which is unconditioned and absolutely cer- 
tain. We CAu embrace tlie Hin.'n in the following formula: 

I poiiit in Dte Ego a (invisible non-Ego ovrr wjain&t the 
divisible Ego. No philosophy can go beyond this cognitioa, 
and every well-grounded philosophy shouUl go l>ack to this. 
Just so far as it does this^ it becomes science ( WiH»fn»chafli^- 
lehre). Every thing which can appear in a system of knowl- 
edge, as well as a farther division of the Theory of Knowledge 
itself, must be derived from tliis. The proposition that the 
Ego aud non-Ego reciprocally limit each other, may be divid- 
ed into the following two : ( 1 ) tlie Ego posits itself as limited 
through the non-Ego (i.e., the Ego apprehends itself as oog- 
nitivc or passive) ; (2) the Ego posits the non-Ego as limilr 
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ed through the Ego (i.e., the Ego apprehends itself as active). 
The furiiicr proposition is the basis of tlic theoretical ^ and the 
hitter of the practical part of tlie Tlieory of Knou:lfld<jp. The 
latter part cannot, at the outAet, be brought upon the stage ; 
for the non-Ego, which is to be limited by the activity of the 
Ego, dues not at tlie outset exist, and we must wait and sec 
whether it will find, tu tlie theoretical part, a reality. 

The eiemetifarif principles of UieoreticiU knowfedffe are de- 
veloped through an uninterrupted series of antitheses and 
e^'nthescs. The fundamental synthesis of the theoretical part 
of tiie Theory of Knowledge is tlic proposition : the E(jo 
posits itself as t/t'/en/i (»<?(/ {limited) by the noH'Kcfo. If we 
analyze this pro|X)8ition, wo find in it two sultordinatc propo- 
sitions wliich arc reciprocally opi>osed. (I) The non-Kgo as 
active detenuLiies llie Kgo« which to this extent is passive ; 
but Hinec all acti\'ity must originate wiUt the Ego, ('2) the 
Ego determines itself tlu-ough an al>solnte activity. Herein 
is a contradiction, that the Ego should be at Uic Haiue time 
active and pasrtivc. Since this contradiction would destroy 
the above principle, and also suppress the unity of conscious- 
ness, we are forced to seek some ]>oint, some new synthesis, 
in which these given antitlu'svs may be unitetl. This s^jnthe- 
sis is attained when we find t!»at the conceptions of action 
and passion, which are contained under the categories of 
reality and negation, dnd their compensation and due a<lju5t- 
jnent in the conception of divisibility. The proi>03ition8 : 
*'tho Ego determines," and *' the Ego is determined," are 
Tcwmeiled in the i)ropr>Bition : *' the Figo deUTmines itself in 
part, aud is determined in part." Both, however, sliould be 
considered as one and the same. Hence more accurately: 
M inany parts of reality as the Ego posits m itself, so many 
pavts of negation does it posit in the non-Ego ; and as many 
parts of reality as tlie Ego posits in the non-Ego, so many 
parts of negation does it posit in itself. This determination 
is reciprornl determination^ or reciprocal action. Thus Fichto 
deduces the last of the three categories under Kant's general 
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rategon* of rcOatinn. Tn n similar wa^* (viz., by a PN"nthc5d3 
of previously (Uscovererl conlra*lietorics), he de<liicos tlie two 
otlier categories of this clas8, vijj., Umt of cause, and Uiat of 
Bubstanco. Tho process is as follows: So far as the Ego is 
detorminoi:!. and lUci*cforG passive, the non-Ego has reality'. 
The category- of reciprocal determination, to whicli wc may 
ascriln* inditfeivntly either of tlic two aides, reality or nega- 
tion, may, nuire strictly taken, imply that the Ego Ls passive, 
and tite nou-Ego active. The notion which expresses this 
relation is that of cau^ility. That to which activity is 
aflcril>edf is cralK'd cnnse (primal reality), and that to which 
passivity is ascribed, is calle<l effect ; lx)th, conceived in con- 
nection, may Iw termed an ojjeration or action. On the other 
side, the Ego determines itself. Herein la a contradiction ; 
(I) the Y^o determines itself; it is therefore that which de- 
termines, and is tims active ; (2) it detennines itself; it is 
therefore tliat which is determined, and is thus passi>'e. Thus 
in one i*espoct and in one action both i*eality and negation are 
ascril>e<i to it. T<j resolve Uiis t-outradit-'tion, we must find a 
mode of action which ia activity and pc^sivity in one ; the 
Ego must determine its passivity* through activity, and its 
actiWty through passivity. This solution is attained by aid 
of the conception of quantity. In the Ego all reality is first 
of all posited as absolute quantum, as absolute totality, and 
thus far the Ego may be compared to a great circle. A defi- 
nite quantum of activity, or a limited sphere within tliis great 
circle of activity, is indee<l a reality; but when compared with 
the totality of activity, is it also a negation of the totality or 
passivity. Here we have found the mediation sought for ; it 
lies in tlie notiou of substance. lu so far as the Ego is con- 
sidered as the whole cirtuimference, embracing the totality 
of all realities, is it substance ; but so far as it becomes jx>a- 
itrd in a detem»inatc sphere of this circle, is it accidental. 
No accidence is conceivable without substance ; tor, in order 
to know that any thing is a definite ivality, it must Hrst be 
referred to reality in general^ or to substance. In every 
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change we think of substance in the universal ; accidence is 
somotliing specific! (determinate), which changes with every 
changing cause. There is originalbj but one subatauce^ the 
Ego; in tliis one substance all possible accidents, and there- 
fore all iK)ssiblc realibicSf arc posited. The Ego alone is the 
absolutely infuiitc. Tho intellectual and practical activity of 
the Kgo implies luuitation. The Kiclitiaii theory is accord- 
ingly Spinozism, only (as .Tacobi strikingly called it) a re- 
versed and idealistic Spinozism. 

Let us look back a moment. The objectixity which Kant 
had allowed to exist Fichtc has destroyed. There is only 
the Ego. But the Ego presupposes a non-Ego, and Ihcrcfoi'e 
a kind of object, tlow tlie Ego comes to posit sucb an ob- 
ject, tlie theoretical tlieor}' of knowleilge must now proceetl 
to show. 

There are two extreme views respecting the relation of the 
Ego to the non-Ego, acconliug as we start from the concep- 
tion of cause, or that of substance, (I) Starting from tlie 
eonoeptiou of causality, we have posited through the passiv- 
ity of the f^o an activity of the non-Ego. This passivity of 
tlie Ego must have some gi-ountL This cannot lie in the 
Ego, which in itself [xtsits only activity. Conse<jnently it 
lies in the non-Ego. Here the distinction between action 
ami pjission is appn'h(*nded, not simply as quantitative (i.e., 
viewing the passivity as a diminished activity), but the 
IKission is in quality oppose<l to the action ; a ppe8uppf>sed 
activity of the non-Ego is, therefore, a real ground of the 
passi^'eness in the Ego. (2) Starting from the conception 
of substance^ we have positecl a passivity of the Ego through 
its own acti\ity. Here tlie passivity m respect of quality* ia 
the same as activity, it being oidy a diminishi-d activity. 
While, therefore, acconling to the first view, tlie passive Ego 
has a ground distinct in quality* from the Ego, and thus a 
real groimd, yet here its ground is only a diminished activity 
of U»e Ego, distinct only in quantity from the b^o, and is 
thus an ideal ground. The former \iew is dogmatic realism, 
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the latter is dogmatic idealism. Tlie latter affirms : all rei 
ity of tlie non-Ego is only a reality given it from the Kgo' 
the former cleelareB : nothing can l>e given, luiless there be 
something to receive, imless an imlepentlent realit}* of tlie 
non-Ego, as Unng-in-iUelf, be presupposed. Both views 
present thus a contnuliction, which can only be removed by 
a new s^-nthcsis. Fichte attempted this synthesis of idealisfn 
and realism, by bringing out a uietUntiiig system of critical 
idealism. For Uiis purpose he sotight to show tliat tlie ide«^H 
ground and the real ground are one and tlic same. Neither 
is tiie simple activity of the Ego a ground for the reality of 
the non-Ego, nor is the simple activity of the non-Ego a 
groun<l for the passiveness in tlic Ego. Botli must be con-n 
ceived together in tliis way, vix., the activity of the ^inf 
meets a hindrance^ which is sot up against it, not without 
Bome assistance of the Ego, and which circumscribes ami re- 
flects buck nix»n itself lliis activity of the Ego. The hind- 
rance (consists in this, that tlie subjective can bo no further 
extended, and the expanding aclivil}- of the Ego is driven 
back into itself, producing as its result self-limitation. AMiat 
we call objects are nothing other than the diflcrent impacts 
of the activity of the Ego on some incomprehensible hind* 
rancc, and these determinations of the Kgo^ we carry over to 
something external to ourselves, and rt-^present them to our- 
selves as space-filling matter. That which Fichte calls a 
hindrance through the non-Ego, is thus in fact the same that 
Kant calls thing-in -itself, Uie only difference being tliat with 
Fichte it is made subjective. From tliis point Fichte then 
deduces the 8ubjt>ctive activities of the Bgo^ which mediate, 
or seek to mediate, theoreticjilly, the Ego with the non-Ego 
— as imagination, representation (sensation, intuition, feel- 
ing), understanding, faculty of judgment, reason, — and in 
connection with these the subjective projections of intuition 
space and time. 

We have now reached tlie third part of the Theory oj 
Knoxdedge^ viz., the foundation of the practical. We 
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approhemletl the Ego as a representing intclligpnce. But 
that it represents does not cleiH*n<l npon the Ego alone, but is 
determincii by something external to it. We couki in no way 
conceive of a reprvsentation, excei>t through the presupposi- 
tion that the Ego finds some hindrance to its undetermined 
and unliaiited activity. Accordingly the Ego, as intelligence, 
is universally dependent upon an indefinite, and hitherto 
■wholly- indefinable non-Ego, and oidy through and by means 
of such non-Ego, is it intelligence. These limits, however, 
must be broken through. The Ego, accortling to all ita de- 
terminations, should l>c posited absolutely tlirough itself, and 
hence should l>e wholly independent of ever}' possible non- 
Ego. But in so far as it is an intelligence it is iiuite, dei)en- 
dent. Consequently, the absolute Ego and the inteltigcnt 
Ego, both of which should constitute but one, are opposed to 
each other. This contradiction is obviated, when we see that 
l>ecausc tlie absolute Ego is capable of no passivity, but is 
absolute activity, therefore the Ego determines, through itself, 
that hitherto unknown non-Ego, to which the hindrance has 
been ascribed. The limit.s which the I^o, as theoretic, has 
set over against itself in the non-Ego, it must, as practical, 
seek to destroy, and absorb again the non-Ego into itself (or 
conceive it as the self-limitation of the Ego). The Kantian 
primacy of the practical reason is here made a tnitli. The 
transition of the theoretical part to the practical, the neces- 
sity of advancing from the one to tlie other, Ficlite represents 
more precisely thus : The theoretical part of the Tlieory of 
Knowledge had to do with the mediation of the Ego, and the 
non-Ego. For tliis end it ininxbiced one connecting link 
afler another, without ever attaining its end. Then enters 
the reason with the absolute and decisive word : **■ there ought 
to be no non-Ego, since the non-Ego can in no way be united 
witti the Ego;** and with this the knot in cut, though not 
untie<l. Tluis it is the incongruity iK-twoen the absolute 
(practical) Ego, and the finite (iuteUigcnt) Ego, which is 
carried over beyond the theoretical province into the practical. 
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True, thlfl incongruity does not wholly disappear, even in the 
practical province, where activity is ouly an intinite striving 
tofiurpasfl the limits of the non-l*lgo. The Ego, so far as it 
is practical, has, indeed^ ttie tendency to pass beyond the 
actual world, and establish an ideal world fiuch as would exist 
vferv. every reality ]K>sited by the al>solute Ego ; but this 
Btriving is always confined to the tliiite partly through iLselT, 
because it goes out towards objects, and objects are finite, 
and partly because the coiuicious self-positing of the Ego re- 
mains always confined by a non-Ego op|K>sed to it and lim- 
iting its activity*. We ought to seek to reach the infinite, 
we cannot do it ; this striving and inability is the impress 
our destin}- for eternity. 

Thus — and in these words Fichte brings together the re- 
sult of the Theory of Knowledge — the whole being of finite 
rational nutures is comprchendi'd and exhausted : an original 
idea of our absolute being ; an cflbrt to n^llect upon otu*- 
selves, in a««rtlance with this idea ; a limitation, not of this 
striving, but of our own existence, which first becomes a^'tual 
through this limitation, tlinm^h an opposite principle, a n 
Ego, or, in general, through our tiuiteuess ; a seli'-ci:)n8ciou»-~ 
nesfl, and especially a consciousness of our practical strivings 
a deternunation accordingly of our representations, and 
tbrtmgh these of our actions ; a constant widening of our 
limits into the infinite. 

2. Fjciite's Practical Philosophy. — The principles which 
Fichte had develojied in his Theory of Knotvhdfje he api>lie<l 
to practical life, especially to the theorj' of rights and morals. 
He sought to deduce here every tiling with metliodical rigid- 
ness, without ndmitting any unreasoned facts of experience 
Thus, in the theory of rights and of morals, he will not p 
suppose a plurality of persons, but first deduces this : ev 
tliat niuu has a l>oiiy is lirvt demonstrated, though, to be si 
not stringenth'. 

The Theory of Rights {nntunxl rights) Fichte founds u 
the conception of the individual. Fir»t, he deduces tlie cod- 
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ception of rights as follows: A finite rational being cannot 
I>osit itself without ascribing to itself a free activity. Through 
this assertion of its capacity for free activity, a rational being 
posits an external world of sense, for it can ascribe Uy itself 
no activity till it has posited an object towards whicli this ac- 
tivity may be directed. Still farther, this fixjc activity of a 
rational \mng presupposes other ratiunal beings, for without 
these it would never be conscious that it was free. We have 
therefore a plurality of free individuals, each one of whom 
has a sphere of free activity. Tliis co-existence of free indi- 
viduals is not possible without a relation of rights. Since 
through his own free deterniiimtiou no one passes beyond his 
sphere, and each one thert^fore hniiLs himself, they recognize 
each other as rational and free. This relulion of a i*eciprocal 
action through intelligence and freedom between rational be- 
ings, according to which each one has his frueilum limited by 
the conception of the po.Hsibihty of the other's freedom, under 
the condition also that this other limits his own freedom also 
through tJiat of the first, is called a rektiictn of riyht. The 
supreme maxim of a theory of rights is therefore this : limit 
thy freedom through the conception of tlie freedom of every 
other person with whom thou canst bo connected. After 
Fichte has atlcmptwl the application of this conception of 
rights, and for this end has deduced the corporeity, the an- 
thropological side of man, he passes over to a proper theory 
of rigfits. The theory of rights may be divided hito three 
parts : (1 ) Rights which spring from the pure conception of 
personality are called original rights. Original right is the 
absolute right of a person to be only a cause in the sensuous 
world, r.f., absolutely not an etfect. In this are contained, 
(a) the right of personal (bodily) freedom, and (b) the right 
of property. But everj^ relation of rights between individual 
persons is conditioned through each one's recognition of the 
rights of the other. Each one must limit the quantum of his 
free acta for the sake of the freedom of the other, and only 
so far as the other has respect to my freedom need I have 
15 
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regard to his. In case, therefore, the other does not rcsi)crt 
my origiuiU rights, some mechanical nec<;ssity mnst he eoiight 
in order to secure the rights of person, and this involves (2) 
the right of coercion. The laws of punishment have their 
end in Hccaring that the opposite of that which is intended 
shall follow every unrightenus aim, that every vicious purpose 
shall be destroyed, and the right in its integrity l>e estab- 
lished. To establish such a law of coercion, and to secore 
ft universal coercive power, the free individuals must enter 
into covenant among themselves. Such a covenant is only 
|>ossible on the ground of a common nature. Natural right, 
i.e., the rightfid relation l>etwccn man and man, presup- 
poses thus (3) a civil rights viz., («) a free covenant, a 
compact of citizens by which the free individuals guarantee to 
each other Uicir reciprocal rights ; (6) positive laws, a civil 
legislation, through which the common will of all becomes 
law ; (c) an executive, n civil power which executes the com- 
mon will, and in which, therefore, the private will and the 
common will are synthetically united. The ultimate view of 
Fichte's theoiy of rights is this : on the one side there is the 
state such as reason <lemaiids (philosophical theorj- of rights) , 
and on the other side the state as it actually is (theoiy of 
positive rights aini of tl»e state) . But now comes up the 
problem, to make the actual state ever more and more con- 
formable to the rational state. The science which has tliia 
approximation for its aim, is politics. We can demand of 
no actual state a perfect conformity to the idea of a state. 
Ever}' state constitution is according to right, if it only Icavea 
possible an advancement to a better state, and the only con- 
stitution wholl3' contrary- to right is that whose end is to hold 
everj' thing just as it is. 

The absolute Ego of the TTieoiy of Knowtedffe is separated 
in the theor)' of rights into an inflnite number of persons 
endowed with rights : to bring it out again in its unity is tlio 
problem of ethics. Right and morals are essentially differ- 
ent. Right is the external necossity to omit or to do some- 
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thing in onler not to infringe upon the fVcedora of another ; 
the inner nefessity to do or omit something wholly iudepend- 
ent of cxtornal cncls» constitutes the moral nature of man. 
And as the theory of rights arose from the conflict of the 
impulse of freedom in one eu)>jcct witli the impulse of freedom 
in another subject, bo does the theorj* of morals or ethics 
arise from such a conflict, which, in the present case, is not 
external hut internal, Iwtween two impulses in one and Ihe 
same person. (1) Tlio rational being is impelled towards 
absolute independence, and strives aJler freedom for the sake 
of freedom. This fundamental impulse may be called the 
pure impulse, and it funiishes the formal principle of eUiirs, 
the principle of absolute autonomy, of absolute indetennina- 
bleness tlirongh any thing external to the Ego. But (2) as 
the rational being iH actually empirical antl finite, as it by 
nature posits over against itself a non-Ego and posits itself 
as corporeal, so there is found beside the pure impulse an- 
other, the impulse of nature (instinct) which takes for itA 
end not freedom but enjoyment. This impulse of nature ftir- 
nishes the material, utilitarian (cudo^monistic) principle of 
striWug after pleasure for the sake of pleasure. These two 
impulses seem to annihilate each other ; but from a trajiseen- 
dental point of view they are one and the same primitive 
impulse of human nature. For even the instinct of self- 
pn*servation is an expression of tho effort of the Ego after 
aelf-actiWty, and it cannot be repressed. If these natural 
in<«tincts should be destroyed, all conscious action, all delinite 
actinty, would perish. Both impulses are, therefore, to be 
nnitefl in such a way tliat the natural shall l>c snI>ordinated 
to tlie pitre. This union can occur only in an act, which in 
content (matter) is based, as is Ute natural impulse, u(>oQ 
the sensuous world, but in its ultimate aim, like the pure im- 
pulse, endeavors to bring about a complete separation from 
the world of sense. The problem is neither a purely negative 
withdrawal from the world of objects, in order that the Ego 
may attain a purely independent existence, nor a struggle for 
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happiness ; but a positive act in the sensuous world Uirou 
which the Ego shall become ever freer, ami its power 
the non-Ego, Uie supremacy of reas<in over nature, shall be 
more and more fully realized. This effort to act freely ia 
order to become more free, is the ethical impulse, and it i 
formed from the union of the pure and the natuml impulse 
The ultimate aim of moral action, however, lies in infinitude; 
it can never l)c attained, since the Ego can never be com- 
pletely freed from all limitation, so long as it remains iut/'IU- 
gencc, self-conscious personality. The nature of a moral act 
is consequently to he defined thus: all action must constitute 
a series of acts in the prosecution of wliieh the Ego can sec 
itself approximating to absolute independence. Every act 
must l>c a term of tliis series : there are no indilfercnt acts. 
Our moral vocation is to be ever engaged ui actions which 
belong to this series. The principle of morals is, therefore: 
Always fulfil your vocation! On its formal, subjective side 
it is essential to moral activity, that it should be an iutelU- 
gent, free, rational actiWty : be fVee in all that you do in 
order to become free ! We ought to follow neither the pure 
nor the natural impulse, blindly. We should a<'t only with 
the clear consciousness that what we do relates to our voca- 
tion or duty. We must do our duty for its own sake. The 
blind itupulsfiB of uncorrii]tted instinct, sxTiipathy, pity, hu- 
manity, etc., do indeed, by virtue of the original identity of 
pure and instinctive impulse, promote the same ends as the 
fonner. But as mere natural imjmlses they have no ethical' 
character. The ethical impulse possesses causality in a way 
which seems to indicate the lack of it, for it bids us, — be ft 
Only through free activity in accordance with the idea of abi 
lute duty is a reasonable being altsolutely independent ; only 
action from a sense of duty manifests pure rationality. The 
formal condition of the morality of our actions is : act always 
according to the conviction of thy dut)' ; or, act actxjnling to 
tliy conscience. The absolute criterion of the correctness of 
our cou\ictiou of duty is a feeling of truth and certainty. 
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This immediAto feeling never deceives, for it onl3' exists with 
the perfect harmony of our empirical Ego with that which is 
pure and original. From this point Fichte develops his par- 
tictilnr ethics, or theof}' of duties, which, however, we must 
here pass by. 

Fichte's theory of reliffion is developed in the above-men- 
tioned treatise: "On the Ground of our Faith in a Divine 
Oovemment of the World " and in tho writings which he sub- 
sequently put forth in its defence. The moral government of 
the world, says Fichto, we aasume to be the Deity. This 
divine government becomes living and actual in us through 
right-doing : it is prvsuppused in every one of our actions 
which are only performed in the presupposition that the moral 
end is attiinablo in the world of sense. The faith in such an 
order of the world conipiises the whole of faith, for this 
living and active moral order is God ; we need no other God, 
and cnn comprehend no other. There is no ground in the 
reaJ3on to go outside of this moral order of the world, and b}' 
concluding from design to a designer, aflirm a separate being 
as its cause. Is, then, this order an accidental one? It is 
the absolute First of all objective knowledge. But now if 
you should l>e allowed to draw the conclusion that there is a 
God as a separate being, what have yon pained by this ? This 
being should be distinct fVom you and the world ; it should 
work in the latter acoonlmg to conceptions ; it should, there- 
fore, be capable of conceptions, and possess penjonality and 
consciousness. But what do j-ou call personality and con- 
sciousness? Certainly that which you have found in yourself, 
which you have learnwl to know in yourself, and which you 
have characterized b^' that name. But that you cannot con- 
ceive of this without limitation and finitcness. you might see 
b}- the slightest attention to the construction of this concep- 
tion. By attaching, therefore, such a pretlicate to this being, 
you bring it down to a finite, and make it a being like j'our- 
self ; you have not conceived God as you intended to do, but 
have only multi[>Ued yourself in thought. The conception of 
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God, as a soparato flubstauco, is impossible nnd oontradictory. 
God has essential existence only as such a moral order of the 
worid. Ever}- belief in a divine behig, which contains any 
thing more than the conception of the moral order of the 
world, is an alwmination to me. and in the highest degree 
unworthy of a rational being. — Religion and morality are, 
on this standpoint, as on that of Kant« naturally one ; both 
are an apprehending of the BUpersensible, the former Lhrungh 
action and the latter thrt)iigh faith. This "Religion of joyous 
I ife^,t-*Io:-^t" Fifhle farUier carried out in the writings which 
he put forth to rebut the charge of atheism. He oilinus that 
nothing but the principles of the new philosoph}* can restore 
the degenerate religious sense among men, and bring to light 
the inner essence of the Christian doctrine. He seeks to 
show this es|>ecially in his **appe:U" to the public. In this 
he says : to furnish an answer to the questions, what is good? 
what is true? is the aim of my philosophical systeni. We 
must start witli the nlllrmation that there is something abso- 
lutely true and good ; that thei-e is something which can hold 
and bind the free flight of thought. There is a voice in man 
which cannot be silenced, which alTlrms Uiat tlierc is a dut>', 
and that it must be done simply for its own sake. Resting 
on tliis basts, there is opened to us an entirely new world in 
our being ; we attain a higher existence, which is independent 
of all nature, and is grounded simj>l3' in ours(»lves. I would 
call this absolute self-satisfaction of the reason, this perfect 
freedom from all dependence, blessedness. As the single but 
Unerring menus of blesse<iness, my conscience points me to 
the fiilfilmcnt of duty. I am, then'fore, impressed by the 
unshaken conviction, that there is a rule and (ixed oixicr, ae- 
wjrtling to which the purely moral disposition necessarily 
produces blcftsednofls. It Is absolutely necessary, and it is 
the essential clement in religion, that the man who would 
maintain the dignity of his reason, should repose on the faith 
in this order of o moral world, should regard each one of his 
duties OS an enactment of this order, and joyfully submit 
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himsplf to, and find bliss in, every conseqnencc of his duty. 
Thou sbalt know God if Uiou canst only beget in thyself a 
dutiful character, and though to others of us thou mayest 
seem to be still in Uic world of scnise, yet for thyself art thou 
already a partaker of eternal life. 

II. The latkic form ok Fichte's PaiLOsopnT. — Every 
thing of importance which Fichte accomplished as a Rpecula- 
tive )>hilosophor, is contained in the Theunj of Knowlvdge as 
alKjve considered. fSuhsiM|u<'ntIy, after his departure from 
Jena, his system grarliinily became modified, an<l rrcnn diifcr- 
ent causes. Partly^ because it was difUcult to maintain the 
rigid idealism of the Theory of KttowU'dije; partly, because 
Schelliug*8 natural philosophy, Miiieh now appeared, was not 
without an inftufnce upon Fichte's thinking, though the latter 
denied this and became involved in a bitter contioversy with 
ScheUing ; and, partly, his outward relations, which were far 
iVora being happy, cxjntributcd to modify his view of tJie 
world. Fichte's writings, in this second period, are for the 
most part popular, and intended for a mixed class of read-* 
ers. They all bear the impress of his acute mind, and of hia 
exalted manly character, but lack the originalit3' and the 
scientific sequence of his earlier productions. Those of them 
which are scientific do not satisfy the deman<lB which he hira- 
sf'lf had previously laid down with so much strictness, both 
for himself and others, iu respect of genetic construction and 
philosophical method. His doctriue at this time ^eems ratlicr 
a web of his old subjective idealistic conceptions and the 
newly added objective idealism, so loosely connected that 
ScheUing might call it the completcst s^'ncrctism and eclccti- 
dam. His new standpoint is cUiefl3'' distinguished from hia 
old by his attemjit to merge his subjective idealism into an 
objective pantheism (with many points of resemblance to 
Neo-Platonism), to transmute the Ego of hia earlier philoso- 
phy into the absolute, or the tlionght of God, Goci, whose 
conception he had formerly placed only at the end of his sys- 
tem, to the doubtftil form of a moral order of the world, be- 
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comes to him now the absolute begtDntngf and single elenien 
of his philosophy. This gives to hin philo^iophy au entirely 
new color. Mornl severity gives place to a religious mild- 
DcsA ; instead of the Bgo and the Ought, life and love are 
now the chief features of his philosophy ; in place of the exact 
dialectic of the Theory 0/ Knowledge^ he now makes choieo 
of mysticiil and metaphorical modes of expression. 

This second periotl of Fiehte's philo8oi>hy is especially 
characterized I»y its inclination to n'ligion and Christianity, 
as exiiibited most prominently in tlie esjiay ^* Direction tn a 
Diesaed Lifi,*^ Fichtc here affirms that his new doctrine is 
exactly that of Christianity, and especially of the Cos 
aceonling U) John. He wonld make this gospel alone 1 
clear foimdation of Christian truth, since the other aposti 
remained half Jews after their conversion, and adhcretl to tho 
fnndan»ontal error of Judaism, that tlie world had a creation 
in time. Fichtc lays great weight u|x>n the first part of 
John's prologue, where the formation of the world out of 
nothing is confuted, and a true view laid down of a n^velation 
eo-eternnl with Gtid. and necessarily given with his l>eing. 
That which this prologue says of Uie incarnation of the Log 
in the person of Jesus, has, according to Fichte, only a hi 
toric viilidity. The absolute and eternally true standpoint is, 
that at all times, and in every one, without exception, who is 
vitally sensible of his union with God, and who actually and 
in fact yields up his whole individual life to the divine life 
within him, — Uie eternal wonl becomes flesh in the same way 
as in Jesus Christ, and holds a jiersonal, sensible, and human 
existence. The whole communion of believers, tlie fii-strborn 
alike with the later Iwrn, coincides in the Godhead, the com- 
mon source of life for all. And so then, Christianity having 
gained its end, disappears again in the eternal truth, and 
affirms that cver>* man should come to a union with GocL 
So long as man desires to l»e himself any thing whatsoever, 
God does not come to him, for no man can l>ecome God. 
But just as soon as he purely, wholly, and radically gives up 
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hirnHeIf« God alone remains, and is all and in all. Man can- 
not make for himself a God, but he can give up Mmgelf as a 
proper negation, and thus he disappears in God. 

The result of his advanced philosophizing, Fichte has 
briefly and clearly comprehended in the following lineS} which 
we extract from two posthumous sonnets : — 

The perennial One 
Lives tu my life and seeth \n my KiKht. 
God only is — and God is nought bnt life! 
And yet thuu knoweHt and I know with thee. 
If such A ihlng as knowing then can be, 
Must It not be a knowing of God's life? 
*' Gtodly to His my life I would resi^: 
But oh I how (liid it? If 'tis ever brought 
Into my knowlncj, It becomes a thouglit, 
Clttd with thoujfht'H earb like other thoughts of mine.** 
The obstacle, my friend, Is very clear, 
It is thy self. W'hatc'er can die, reslgm, 

kAnd God alone will hence breathe in thy breath. 
Note well what may survive thl» partial death, 
Then shall the hull to thee tm hull appear, 
And thou shall see unveiled the life divine.* 
A FBCOLXAB, and in many respects noticeable, development 
oi the Kantian philosophy, was attempted by Johann Fried' 
rich Herbartj who was bom at Oldenburg in 1776, chosen 
professor of philosophy in Gfittiugen in 1805; made Kant's 
successor at Konigsberg in 1608, and recalled to Gottingen 
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in 1833, where he Hied in 1841. Hia philosophy, in^^tead 
taking. Like most other systems, lor its principle, an idea of 
the reason, ToUowed the direction of Kant, and expended it- 
self mainly in a critical examination of snhjective experi- 
ence. It is esscntiaUy a criticism, but with results which are 
peculiar, and which dilfcr wholly trom those of Kant. Jta 
position in the historj* of philosophy ia from the very nature 
of its fundamental principle an isolated one ; instead of re- 
gartliug nut<*cedcnt systems as elements of a true philosophy, 
it looks upon almost all of tliem as failures. It is especi; 
hostile to the Post-Kantian German philosophy, and most 
all to Schflling's philosophy of nature, in which it could only 
Ifehohl a phniitosm and a delusion ; sooner than come in con- 
tact with tills, it woultl join He^lianism, of which it is the 
o[>posite pole. We will give a brief exposition of iU prom- 
inent thoughts. 

1. The Basis and Starting-point of Philosophy is, according 
to Ilerbart, the common view of things, or a knowledge which 
accords with experience. A philosophical system is in real- 
ity nothing but an attempt b}' which some one Uiinker strives 
to solve certain qupstions which present themselves to him. 
Every question in philosophy' should relate singly and solely 
to that which is given, and must arise from this source alone, 
because there is for man no original field of certainty, other 
than ex|)erience. Everj* philosophy should begin with it. 
Thought should yield iUelf to cxiwrience, which should lead 
it. and not be led by it. Experience, therefore, is the only 
object and basis of philosophy ; that which is not given can- 
not be an object of thought, and it is impossible to establi 
any knowledge which transcends the limits of experience 

2. Though the material Aimished by experience is the 
basis of philosophy, yet, since it is furnished (given ready- 
formed) it stands outside of philosophy. The question arises, 
what is the first act or beginning of philosophy? Thought 
should first separate itself from experience, that it may clearly 
cee the dilKuulties of its undertaking. 27ie beginning of phi* 
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Insophy, whei'e tbought rises above that which is given, is 
acrordingiy doubt or scepiiciitni* Scepticism is twofold, a 
lower and a higher. Tlie lower scepticism simply doubts 
that things are so constituted as they appear to us to be ; the 
hijc^her scepticism passes beyond the form of the phenomenon, 
and inquires whetJier in reahty any thing there exists. It 
doubts, €,g,y the succession in time; it asks in reference to 
the forms of the objects of nature which exhibit design, 
whether the design is perceived, or only attached to them in 
thouglit, etc. Thus the pi-oblems which form the content of 
mctaphysic, arc gradually brought out. The result of scep- 
ticism is therefore not negative, but positive. Doubt is noth- 
ing but the thinking of those conceptions of experience which 
are the material of philosophy. Thirough this reflection, scep- 
ticism leads us to tlie knowledge that these conceptions of 
experience, tJiough they refer to something given, yet contain 
no content tliat is conceivable, i.e., free from logical incon- 
gruities. 

3- RfmodeUing of the conceptions of experience. — Meta- 
physic, according to Herbart, is the science of that which is 
intelligible in experience. Our view thus far has been a two- 
fold one. On the one side we hold fast to the opinion that 
tlic sole basis of philosoph}' is experience, and ou the other 
side scepticism has shaken the credibility of experience. 
The point now is to transform this scepticism into a definite 
knowledge of metaphysical problems. Conceptions from ex- 
perience crowd upon us, which are incogitable, i.e., they may 
indeed be thought by the ordinnry understanding, hut tliis 
thinking is obscure and confused, and does not separate nor 
compare opposing cbaracberistics. But acute thought, logi- 
cal analysis, will find in the conceptions of ex|>erience (e.g.j 
space, time, becoming, motion, etc.), contradictions, totally 
inconsistent characteristir-s. What now is to be done ? We 
may not reject these conceptions, for they are given, and 
beyond the given we cannot step ; we cannot retain them, for 
they arc inconceivable and cannot logically be established. 
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Tho on!y way of escape which remains to as is to remodol 
them. To remodel the conceptions of experience^ to eliminate 
tbeir contrarlictions, is the proper act of RpcculAtion. Scep- 
ticism has brought to light the more definite pi-oblems which 
involve a contradiction, and whose solution it therefore be- 
lonjjR to metaphysics to attempt; tl»c most important of these 
are the problems of inhei'enoe, change^ and the Kgo. 

The relation between Hcrbart and Hegel is ver>' clear at 
this point. Both are ngree<l respecting the contradictory 
nature of the determinations of thought^ and the conceptions 
or experience. But fW)ra this point Ihey diverge. It is the 
nature of these conceptions as of every thing, says Hegel, to 
be an inner contrndiction ; beeoming, for instance, is essen- 
tially the unity of being, and not being, etc. This is im- 
possible, says Hcrbart, on the other hand, so long as the 
principle of contradiction is valid ; if the conceptions of expe- 
rience contain inner contradictions, this is not the fault of the 
objective world, but of the representing subject who must 
rectif)" his false apprehension by remodelling tliese concep- 
tions, and eliminating the contradiction. Herbarl thus charges 
the pliilosophy of Hegel with empiricism, because it receives 
from experience these contradictor)- conceptions unchanged^ 
and not only regards these as established, but even goes so 
far as to metamorfjhose logic on their account, and this sim- 
ply because they are given in experience, though their con- 
tnulictory nature is clearly seen. Hegel and Hcrbart stand 
related to each other as Heraclitus and Parmenides (c/. Sects. 
VI. and VII.). 

4. From this point Herbart attains his ** reals " as follows : 
The discovery of contradictions, he says, in all our concep- 
tions of exiwrience, might lead us to absolute scepticism, and 
to despair of the truth. But here we remember that if the 
existence of every thing real be denied, thcr\ phenomena, sen- 
sation, representation, and thought itself would Iw destroyed. 
We may, therefore, assume that the indications of reality in- 
crease with the increase of appearance. We cannot, indeed) 
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ascribe to tlie given any true and essential being per se; it ifl 
not per se alone, but only on, or in, or througli something other. 
True being is an absolute being, which as such exchides all 
relativity and clcpenclence ; it is absoltUe poattion^ which it is 
not for us first to po^it, but only to recognize. In so far as 
this being is attributed to any thing, this latter |>os8esses 
reality. True being is, therefore, ever a quale ^ a something 
which is consitlere<l as being. In order now that this |>osiled 
may correspond to the conditions which lie in the conception 
of absolute fiosition, the what of the real must be thought (a) 
as absoliiti'ly i)08itivc or attirmative, ?.p., without any nega- 
tion or limitation, which might destroy its absoluteness ; {h) 
as absolutely simple, i.e., in no way, as a multiplicity or ad- 
mitting of inner antitheses ; (c) as undetermined by any con- 
ceptions of magnitude, i.«., not as a quantum which may be 
divided and extended in time and space ; hence, also, not as 
a continuous magnitude or continuity. But we must never 
forget that this being or this absolute reality is not simply 
something thouglit, but is something independent and resting 
on itself, and hence it is simply to be recognized by thought. 
The conception of this being lies at the basis of all Herbart's 
metaphysic. Take an example of this. The first problem to 
be Bolvetl in metaphysic-a is tbe problem of inherence, or the 
thing with its qualities. Every perceptible thing presents 
itself to the senses as a complex of several characteristics. 
But all the attributes of a thing which are given in perception 
are relative. We say, e.g.^ thot sound is a property of a cer- 
tain body. It sounds — but it cannot do this without air; 
what now becomes of this propertj* in a space without air? 
Again, we say tliat a body is heavy, but it is so only on the 
earth. Or again, that a bod}* is colored, but light is neces- 
sary for Uiis ; what now becomes of such a propert}* in dark- 
ness? iStill farther, a multiplicity of properties is incompati- 
ble with the unit}' of an object. If you ask vhat is this thing, 
yon are ans^'ered with tlic sum of its characteristics : it is 
soil, white, full-sounding, be&vyt — but your question was of 
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one, not of many. The answer only afflrms what the thing 
has, not what it is. Moreover, Uic list oF characteristics is 
always incomplete. Ttie what of a thing can therefore lie 
neither in the indindual given properties, nor in their unity. 
Id detennining what a thing is, we have only this answer re- 
maining, viz., the thing is that unknown, which we must posit 
V>efore we can posit any thing as lying in the given properties ; 
in a word, it ia the aubstance. For if« in onler to see what 
the thin<; purely and essentially is, we take away the cliarao- 
teriatics whii-h it may have, we find that nothing more remains^ 
and we percei\'e that what we considered as the real thing was 
only a complex of cfaaractenstics, and the union of these in 
one whole. But since every appearance indicates a definite 
reality, and since there must be as much reality as there ia 
appearance, we have to consider the reality, which lies at tlie 
basis of the thing with its qualities, as a complex of many 
simple substances or monads, and whose quality is different 
in diil'erent instances. '>Vben our experience has led us to a 
repeated grouping together of these monads, we call the 
grroup a thing. Let us now briefly look at that modification 
of the fundamental conceptions of metapbysic which is iu- 
volved in this fimdamental conception of reality. First, 
there ia iJie concoption of causality, which cannot be main- 
tained in its ordinary form. All that we can perceive in the 
act is succession in time, and not the necessary connection of 
cause with effect. The cause itself can be neither transcen- 
dent nor immanent ; it cannot be transcendent, because a real 
inflnence of one real thing upon another, contradicts the con- 
ception of absolute reality ; nor immanent, for then the sub- 
Btauce must be thought as one with its qualities, which con- 
tradicts the results of the in\*estigation concerning a thing 
with its qualities. We can just as little find in the conception 
of the real an answer to the question, how one determinate 
being can be brought into contact witli another, for tlie real 
is the absolute unchangeable. We can therefore only explain 
the conception of causality on the ground that the dilTcreut 
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reals which lie at the basis of the characteristics are con- 
ceived, each one for itself, as cause of tlie phenomenon, there 
being just as many causes as there arc phenomena. The 
problem of change is intimately connected with the concep- 
tion of cause. Since, however, according to Herbart, there 
is no inner change, no self-determination, no becoming and 
no life ; since the monads are, and remain in themselves un- 
changeable, they do not become different in respect of quality, 
but they are originally' dilfcrent one from another, and each 
one exhibits its quaUty without e^er any change. The problem 
of change can tliiia only Ixj solved through IJie theory of the 
disturbances and self-preservations of these essences. But 
if that wliioh we call nut simply an apparent but au actual 
event, in the essence of the monads, may be reduced to a 
*' self-preservation," as the last gleam of activity and life, 
still we have the question ever remaining, bow to explain 
the appearance of change. For this it is necessary to bring 
in two auxlliar}' conceptions ; first, that of accidental views, 
and second, that of intellectual spaces. The accidental 
views, an expression taken from mathematics, signify, in 
reference to the problem before us this mtaeh, vnz., one and 
the same conception may oflen be considered in very difler- 
eut relations to different essences withdut the slightest change 
in its own nature, e.g., a straight line may be considered as 
radius or as tangent, and a tone as harmonious or discordant. 
By help of these accidental views, we may now regard that 
which actually results in the monad, when other monads, op- 
posite in quality, come in contact with It, as on the one side 
an actual occurrence, though on the other side, no actual 
change can l>e imputed to the original condition of the mo- 
nads (a gray color, e.g.^ seems comparatively' white by the 
side of black, and comparatively black by the side of white, 
without changing at all its quality). A further auxiliary con- 
ception is tliat of intellei'tual apace, winch arises when we 
must consider these essences together as well as not together. 
By means of this conception we con eliminate the contradic- 
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tions rrom the conception of movement. Lastly, it can be 
seen that the ronception of matter and that of Uie Ego (in 
psychologicallj* explaining which, the rest of the mctaphrsic 
is occupievl) are, like the preceding ones, no less contradic- 
tory in themselves than they are irreconcilable with the fnn- 
damental conception of the rea] ; for neither can an extended 
being, like matter, Ik? formed out of spaceless monads, — and 
with mailer, therefore, fall also the ordinaiy (apparent) con- 
ceptions of space and time, — nor can we admit, without 
transformation, the conception of the Ego, since it exhibits 
the contradictor}* conception of a thing with many and chang- 
ing qualities (conditions, jwwers, faculties, Ac). 

AVe are reuiinde<l by Herbart's ^^ reals'* of the Iheorj* of the 
atomists (r/. Sect. IX. 2), of the Eleatic Iheorj' of being (r/. 
Sect. VI.), and of Leibnitz*8 monadologj-. His reals how- 
ever are distinguished from the atoms by not possessing im- 
penetrability. The monads of Herbart may be Just as well 
conceived in the same space as a mathematical point may bo 
conceived as co-existing with another in the same place. la 
this respect the **reftl" of Herbart has a far greater similarity 
to the "one" of the Eleatics. Both are simple, and to be 
conceived in intellectual spaces, but the essential difference 
is, that Herbart's substances are not only numerically distinct 
but are even opposed in quality. Herbart's simple quantities 
have alread\" been compared to the monatis of Leibnitz ; but 
tltese latter have essentially a power of representation ; they 
are l)eing8 with inner states, while, according to Herbart, 
representation belongs to the real itself Just as little as eveiy 
other state. 

5, TVie Philosophy of Nature and Psychology are connected 
with metaphysic. In the first he shows how tlie most impor- 
tant phenomena ofnaturc. attraction, repulsion, chemical affin- 
ity, et<?., are explicable through his metaphysic, and through 
it alone. The second treats of the soul, but first of all of the 
Ego. The Ego is primarily a metaphysical problem, since it 
involves contradictious. It is also a psychological problem^ 
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since its origination is to be explained. We must, therefore, 
fii-st consider those contrwlictions which are involved in the 
identity of subject and olyect. The subject fM>sits itself and 
is therefore itself object. But this posiUsl object is nothing 
otiier tlmn the [x>siling subject. Thus the Ego is, as I'^ichte 
says, subject-object, and, as such, Aill of the hardest contra- 
dictions, for subject and object can never be affirmed as one 
and the same witliout contradiction. But now since the Ego 
is given it cannot Ije rejecte<i, but must be purified from its 
contradictions. This occurs whenever the Ego is conceived 
as that which represents, antl the different seuwitions, 
tliouglita, &c., are embraced under Uic common conception of 
changing appearance. The solution of this problem is 
simitar to that of inherence. As in the latter problem the 
thing was apprc!ien<l('d as a complex of as mmiy reals as it 
has qualities, just so here tlie Ego ; but with the Ego, inner 
states and representations correspond to its qualities. Thus 
that which we are accustomed to name Ego is nothing other 
than the soul. The soul as a monad, as absolutely being, is 
therefore simple, eternal, indissoluble, from wiiioh we may 
conclude its eternal existence. From tins standpoint Her- 
bart combats the oniinary course of psychology whicli ascribes 
certain pK>wers and faculties to the soul. That which occurs 
in the soul is nothing otlicr tlian self-preservation, which 
can only be manifold and changing in opposition to other 
reals. The causes of its clianging states are therefore these 
other reals, which come variously in conflict with tlie soul- 
monad, and thus produce that apparently infinite manifold- 
ness of sensations, representations, and affections. This 
theorj' of self-presen'ation lies at the basis of all Ilerbarf s 
psychologs'. That wliich paychologA* ordinarily calls feeling, 
thinking, representing, &c., are only Rj>ecific dilTerenccs in 
the self-preservation of the soul ; they indicate no proper con- 
dition of the inner reality itself, but only relatious l>etween 
the i*eals, relations, which, coming up together at the some 
time from different sides, are partly suppressed, portly in- 
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tensiflcd, and iwirtly modified. Consoiousncas is the earn of 
Uiosc rolatious in which the soul stands to other essences. 
But tlie relations to objects, and hence to the representations 
correi^mnding to these, are not all equally definite ; one bujv 
preasea, restricts, and obscures another until a rolation of 
equUibriuin results which can 1>e calculated according to the 
hiws of statics. But the suppressed representations do not 
wliolly disappear, but waiting on the threshold of conscious- 
ness for the favourable moment when they shall l>e ]>ennitted 
^ain to arise, they join themselves with kindred representa- 
tions, and press forwanl with united energies. This move- 
ment of the representations (sketched in a masterly manner 
by Herbnrt) may be caleulate<l according to tlie rules of 
mathematics, and this is Ilorijai't's well-known application of 
mathcinutics to empirical psychology-. The representations 
which were presseil back, which wait on the threshold of con- 
sciousness and only work in the ilarkness, and of which we 
are only half conscious, are feelings. Tliej" express thcm- 
Belves as desires, according as tlieir stniggle outward is more 
or less successful. Desire becomes will when united with the 
hope of success. The will is no separate faculty of the mind 
but consists only in the I'elation of the dominant represeuta- 
tions to the otiiera. The strength of dedsion and the character 
of a man depend njwn the constant presence in the conscious- 
ness of a certain nund>er of representations, while other rep- 
resentations arc weakened, or denic<l an entrance over the 
thresltold of consciousness. 

6. The Importance of Ilerbart's Pfiilosophp, — Herbart^s 
philosophy is important mninl}' for its metaphysic and psy- 
chology*. In the other spheres and activities of the human 
mind, e.j/., rights, morality, the state, art, religion, his phi- 
losophy is mostly barren of results, and though there are not 
wanting here striking obser^'ations, yet these have no<ronnec- 
tton witli the 8|>eculative principles of tlie S3-Btera. Herbart 
carefully isolates the dilTcrent philosophical sciences, distin- 
gui»hing especially and in the strictest manner betweeoi Ihco- 
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rctical and practical piiilosopliy. He chaises the effort after 
unitj' in jihilosophy, with occasioning the greatest errors ; 
for Ic^cal, metaphysical, and aesthetic forms are entirel}' di- 
verse. Kthics and esthetics have to do with olyects in which 
an immetliatc evidence api)ears, but this is foreign to the 
whole nature of metaphysic, which can only gain its knowl- 
edge b}' the removal of errors. -Esthetic jmlgments on which 
practical philosophy rests, are independent of the reality of 
any object, and apjx^ar with imniediLite certainty iu the midst 
of the strongest metaphysical doubts. The elements of mor- 
als, says ricrbart, are pleasing and displeasing relations of 
the will. He thus grounds the whole practical philosophy 
upon aesthetic judgments. The (esthetic judgment is an in- 
voluntary and immediate judgment, which attaelies to certain 
objects, without proof, the predicates of goodness and bad- 
ness. — In this lies the greatest difference between Herbart 
and Kant. 

We may characterize, on the whole, the philosophy of Her- 
bart as a development of the monadology of Leibnitz, f\dl of 
enduring acuteness, but without any inner Ixuilfulnesa or 
capacity of dcveiopiacut. 
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JkiTELLTxr, sprang from Ft'chte. We may pass on to an 
exposition of bis philosoplij' witliout any farther introduction, 
since that whirii it derives from Fichtc forms a part of ita 
historical development, and will therefore be treated of as 
this latter is unfolded. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling was born at Leonberg, 
in Wttrtembcrg, Jan. 27, 1775. With a verj* precocious 
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Hevelopniont, he ent4?reJ tlie tlicolo^p'cal 8€mitmry ul Tubin- 
gen in his sixteenth year, and devoted himself partly to 
philology' and m\ tholog)', but esi>efially to Kant's philoso- 
phy. During hia course aa a student, Ue was in pensonol 
eonneetion with Holderlin and Hegel. Schelling came l>cfore 
the world as an author very early. Ii» 1792 appeared bis 
gradualiiiR thetsis on the third chapter oT Genesis, in which 
he gave an interesting philosophical significance to the Mo- 
saic account of the Fall. In the foUowing year, 1793, he* 
published in Paiihis' Mcmombilia an essay of a kindred na- 
ture ** O/i the Myths awl Phil oat iphenifs of the AncUiU World.^' 
To the last ypar of hb abode at Tubingen belong the two 
philosophical writings: ^* On the Pombility of a Form for 
Philosophy as such^" and ^^ On the Etjo aj* o Prlncijtie of 
PhihmphysOT on the Unconditioned in Human Knowledge.^ 
Alter completing his university studies, Schelling went to 
Leipsic as tutor to the Baron von Ricdesel, but soon aHer- 
wards repaiivd to Jena, where he became the pupil and co- 
laborer of Ficlite. After Fichte's departure fVom Jena, be 
became himself, 1798, teacher of philosophy there, and now 
began, ivmoving himaolf from Fichtc*s stanrl|>oint, to develop 
nK>ro and more his own i>eculiar views. He published in 
Jena \.\\Qjo\trnal of Specidative Physics^ and also in company 
with Hcgd, The Critical Journal of Philosophy » In the year 
1S03 he went to Wilrzbui'g as professor rtrf/i/icrriws of philoso- 
phy. In 1807 he repaired to Munidi as member ordinariua 
of the newly-established aciulemy of sciences there. The year 
alter ho l)ccame general secretary of the Academy of the 
Plastic Arts, and subsequently, when the university professor- 
ship was established at Munich, he became its incumbent. 
After the death of Jacobi, he was chosen presidci»t of the 
Munich Academy. In 1841 he removed to ISerlin, whcro 
he sometimes held lectmvs particularly on tlie ** Philosophy 
of Mythology** and on ^* lievelation." During the last tea 
veal's of his life SeUt*Uing published nothing of importance. 
The pubUcatioa of bis complete works was begim soon uller 
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hid ilcalU (which occurred at Rogaz on the 20th of August, 
1854) HTuX eomplctod in 18G1. Ten volumes comprint* his 
earliiT writings, and TtMir others, his later prelections. Schcl- 
liiig's philosophy is no completed system of which his separate 
works are the constituent elements ; but, like Plato's, it has a 
historical development, a course of formative steps whi<'h tlio 
pliilosoiiher passed through in his own spt'culation. Instead 
of systematically elaborating the separate sciences from the 
sUindpoint of his fundamental principle^ Schelling went back 
repeatedly to the be^inuin^. seeking ever for new foimdatious 
and new standpoinLs, connecting these for the most ijarl (like 
Plato) with sonw: antecedent philosophemes (Fichte, Spinoza, 
Neo-Platonism, Leibnitz, Jacob Ba'hnie, Gnosticism), which 
one aller another he attempted to interweave witli his sys- 
tem. We must mo<Ufy according!}' our cx{)osition of Schcl- 
ling's Philosophy, and take up its ditferent pertoils, in ae- 
eordancc with the succession of the ditferent groups of his 
writings. 

1. First Period. Schelling's Derivation from Fichte. 

Sehelling's 8tarting-jH)int was Fichte, whom he openly fol- 
lowed in his earliest writings. In his essay, *• On the /'ow*- 
hility of a Form of Philosophtj" be shows the necessity of 
that supreme principle which Fichte had first propounded. 
In his essay, ** On Uie Ego** Schelling shows that tlie ulti- 
mate ground of our knowledge can lie only in the Kgo, and 
hence that every true [ihilosopli}* must be idealism. If our 
knowledge is to possess n\ility. there must be one point in 
Mhich ideality and reality, thought and l>cing, can identically 
coincide; and if outside of our knowledge there were some- 
tlting higher which conditioned it, if itself were not the high- 
est, then it could not Im? absohile. Fichte reganled this essay 
as a commentary on his Theory of Knowledge; yet it eon- 
tains ali*eady indications of Schelling's suhsef|ucnt stand|>oint, 
in its express aMlrmation of the unity of all knowledge, tlie 
necessity that iu the end all tlie ditferent sciences shall Ijecouie 
merged into one. In the ^* Letter* on DoqmaiUm and CriU' 
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ctsm" (1795), Schclling combated tbc notions of those Kan- 
tians who had left tlic critical and idealistic standpoint of 
their mauster> and fallen back again into the old dogmatism. 
It was also on the standpoint of Fiehte that Schelling pub- 
lished in Xiethammcr's and Fichte's Joumnl (1797-98), a 
RCpics of articles, in which he re\'icwcd the philosophical lit- 
erattiro of the day. Here he l>egins to turn his attention to- 
wanls a ])Uilosopliical <letluction of nature, thongli in this he 
was still wholly Kiclitian, since he attempte<l to deduce nature 
from the essence of the Ego. In the essay which was com- 
posed soon after, and entitled " Ideas for a Phih^ophi/ of 
Aii/uw?," 1797, and the one *' On the WorhUsouly*' 1798, he 
gnuUially unfolded more clearly his views. The chief pointa 
which are brought out in the three last-named essays are the 
following: The origin of Uie oonct»ption of matter lies in the 
nature of human intuition* Mind is the union of an unlimited 
and a limiting cnergj'. If tliere were no limit to the mind, 
consciouHness would be just as impossible as it would be if 
the mind were totally and absoUitely limited. Feeling, per- 
ception, and knowledge ai*e conceivable only on the suppo- 
sition that the cnerg}' which strivea for the unlimited becomes 
limited tlu-ough an opjiosing force, and that this latl4>r l>e- 
comes itself freed from its limitations. Mind consists actual- 
iter only in the antagonism of these two energies, and hence 
only in their ever approximate or relative unity. Just so is it 
ID nature. The abs<:>Iute /)rms is not matter, as such, but the 
forces of which it is the unity. Matter is only to be appre- 
hended as the continual product of attraction and repulsion ; 
it is not, therefore, a mei*e inert mass, as we are apt to repre- 
sent it, but It is essentially force. But force in the material 
IB as it were immati<rial. Force in nature may be compared 
with mind. Since now mind exhibits precisely the same con- 
flict of opposite forces as does matter, we must unite the two 
in a higher identity. But the oi-gau of the mind for appre- 
hending nature is tlie intuition which takes, as object of the 
external sense, the space which has been filled and Umited by 
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tho attracting^ and repelling forces. Thus Srhelling was led 
to the oonchision tliat (he same nhsohde appvears in nature as 
in mind, and that the harmony of these is something more 
than a thouglit in reference to them. *' Or if you allirra that 
wo only earn/ frner such an idea to nature, tlien have j'oa 
utterly faile<l to apprehend what, for us, nature is and should 
be. For our view of nature is not that it aocidentiiilj' coin- 
cides with the laws of our mind, — (perhaps through the me- 
diation of a thinl) , — but that it necessarily and originally not 
only expresses, but itself realizes, tlie laws of our raind, and 
that it is nature, and is called such only in so far as it does 
tliis.'* '* Nature should be visible mind, and mind invisible 
nature. Here, Uierefore, in the absolute identity of the mind 
vsithin us, and nature icithoid us, must the problem : how it is 
possible for a nature outside of us to be, find its solution. 
This thought, that nature or matter is just as nmch the actual 
unity of an attracting and a rejielling force, as mind is the 
unit3' of an unlimited and a limiting tendency, and that the 
repelling force in matter corresponds to the positive or un- 
limited activity of the mind, while the attracting force cor- 
responds to the mind*8 negative or limiting activity, — thia 
idealistic deduction of matter from the essence of the Ego, 
is the dominant thought in all that Schelling wrote upon the 
philosoph}' of nature during thia perio<l. Nature thus appears 
as the counterpart of mind, which mind itself produces, in 
order to return, liy means of it. to pure self-intuition, to self- 
consciousness. Hence we have the successive stages of 
nature, in which all the stations of the mind in its way to self- 
cousciousncss are externally established. It is especially in 
the organic world that the mind can l)ehold its own self-pro- 
duction. Hence, in everj* thing organic there is something 
symbolical, every plant beare some feature of the soul. The 
chief characteristics of organic gi'owth, — tlic self-forming 
process from within outwards, the conformity to some end, 
the variety of interpenetration of form and matter, — are 
equally characLcristic of the mind. Since now there exists 
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in our mind an endless striving U> organize itself, bo there 
must nlso lie nianifestod in the cxtomfll world a universal 
tendency to organization. The whole universe ma}- thus l>e 
called a kind of organization which has developed itself from 
a centre, rising c\er ftnm a lower to a liigher stage. From 
this |x>int of view, it must be the chief effort of U»e philoso- 
phy of nature to unif\- that life of nature which physical sci- 
ence has broken up into an innumerable variety of forces. 
Many have needlessly troubled themselves, to slww how ver}* 
different is the working of heat and electricity, for ever}* one 
knows this who has ever seen or heard of the two. But the 
mind strives after imity in the system of its knowle<lge ; it 
will not emlure that there should be pressed upon it a sep- 
arate principle for everj' single phenomenon, and it will only 
believe Uiat it sees nature where it can disco%'er the greatest 
Bimplicitv of laws in Uic greatest multiplicity of phenomena, 
and the higliest frugality of meaus iu the highest pro<iigality 
of effeota. Therefore, ever)- thought, even that which is now 
rough and crude, merits attention so soon as it tends towards 
the simplifying of principles, and if it serves no other end, it 
at least stn-ngthcns the impulse to investigate and trace out 
tlie hidden process of nature.*' The 8|>ccial tendency of the 
scientific investigation of nature which prevaikxl at Uiat time, 
was to make a <Uiality of forces the predominant clement in 
the life of nature. In mechanics, the Kantian theory of the 
opposition of attraction and repulsion was adopted ; in chem- 
istry, by apprehetuling electricity as |>ositive and negative, 
its phenomena were brought near those of magnetism ; in 
physiology- Uiei-o was the opi>osition of irritability and sensi- 
bility, etc. In opj}ositioii to theso dualities, Schelling now 
insisted upon tlic unity of all opposites, the unity of all 
dualities ; and this not simply as an abstract unity, but as a 
concrete identity, as tiie harmonious cooperation of the 
hcterogeucuus. The world is the actual unity of a positive 
and a negative principle, ''and these two conflicting forces 
taken together, or represented in Uteir conilict, leml to tlte 
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idea of an organizing princi[»le which makes of Uie world a 
Byatem, in other words, to the idea of a world-soul." 

In his alK)ve-oite<l essay on ^'•the world-soul^*' Schelling 
makes a great advance towarcl apprehending nature as en- 
tirely autonomic. In the world-soul nature has a peculiar 
principle whidi dwells within it, and works intelligently. In 
this way the objective woihl, the independent life of nature, 
was re(x)gnizcd iu & manner which Uie logical idealism of 
Fichte would not permit. St'helling proceeded still faitlier In 
tliis direction^ and distingnialie<l definitely', as tlie two sides 
of pliilosophy, the philosophy of nature and transcendental 
philosophy. By phicing a philosophy of nature by the side 
of idealism, Schelling passed decidedly liej'ond the stundjioint 
of the Tfieori/ of Knowledge^ anil we thus enter a second stA- 
dium of his philosophizing, though his method still remained 
tliat of Fichte, and he continued Ut belie\'e that lie was spec- 
ulating in the spirit of the Theoi'y of Knowh'dgt* 

U, Second Period. Standpoint ok the Disttnctioh 

BETWEEN THE PHILOSOPIIV OF NaTCRE AND OF MiND. 

This standpoint of Schelling is chiefl3" developed in the fol- 
lowing works: '^J^/rjrf Draft of a System of the Philomphy 
of Naturr.,** 1799 ; an introduction to tliLs, 1799 ; articles in 
the ''Journal of S})entlativ€ Phynics," 1800, 1801 ; ''St/stem 
of Transcendental Idealixtn,*' 1800. Schelling distinguiahea 
the two sides of philosophy as follows : All knowledge rests 
ui>on the agreement of a subject with an object. That which 
is simply objective is nature, and that which is simpl)- sul)- 
jective is the Ego or intidligencc. There arc two possible 
ways of uniting these two sides : wc may cither make nature 
jirst, and iuquire how it is that intelligence is associated with 
it, I.e., wc nmy attempt to resolve it into pure determinations 
of Uiought (philosophy of nature) ; or wc may make the sub- 
ject first, and inquire how objects proceed from tlie subject 
(tmnscendental philosophy) . The end of all pliilosopiiy must 
l>e to make either an intelligence out of nature, or a nnture 
out of intelligence. As transcendental philosophy has to 
16 
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BulK>rdlnatc ttie real to the ideal, bo must the philosophy of 
nature attempt to explain the ideal from the real. Both, 
however, are only the two [xAes of one and the same knowU 
edge which reciprocally- attract each other ; hence, if we start 
fl'ora cither |>f>!e, we are nrcosaarily drawn towanls the other. 

1. The Philosophy ok Nature. — To philosophize con- 
oemiug nature is, in a certain sense, to create nature, — to 
raise it Oom the dead mechanism in which it had seemed con- 
fined, to inspire it with freedom, and enable it to realize ita 
own fVee development. And what, tlien, is matter, other 
tlian mind which has l^^come extinct? Aeoonting to this 
view, Rinct* nature is only the visible organism of our under- 
standing, it can province nothing but what is conformable to 
law and design. Hut you riuliciilly dcjstroy every idea of na- 
ttire just BO soon as you allow its design to have cx>mc to it 
from without, iVom the understanding of some being exlenial 
to it. The complete exhibition of the immanence of the in- 
tellectual world in tlie laws and forms of the phenomenal 
world, and, on the other hand, the complete comprehension 
of these laws and forms by means of the intellectual world, 
and therefore the exhibition of tlie identity of nature with the 
ideal world, is the work of the philosophy of nature. Imme- 
diate experit'nce is indeed its stjirting-point ; wc know origi- 
nally nothing except through cx(K'riencc ; hut just as soon as 
I gain an insight into the inner necessity of a principle of ex- 
perience, it becomes a principle o priori. The philosophy of 
nature is empu'icism extended until it becomes absolute. 

Schclling expresses himself as follows, concerning the 
damental principles of a philosophy of nature. Nature is as 
it were an oscillation between productivity and product, which 
is always passing over into delinite forms and products, just 
fts it is alwa^'s pix>ductively passing l^e^'ond these. This os- 
cillation indicat^^ a duality of principles, through which 
nature is held in a constant activity, and hiudeitMl from ex- 
hausting itself in its products. A universal duality* is thus 
the principle of ever)' explanation of natuit; ; it is the 
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priiipiple of a philosophic theory of nature, to rodiico all 
nature to jwlarity and dualism. On the otlier hand, the o>>ject 
of all our conlGinplaliori of nature ia to know that absolute 
unity which w^uiprchemls the whole, but which RUlfei'8 only 
one side of itself to be known in nature. Nature is, as it 
were, the instrument throuj^h which this absolute unity ex- 
tenudly executes and actualizes that which is prefiguivd in 
tlic absolute understanding. The whole absolute is therefore 
cognizable in nature, thouj;h phenomenal nature only cxhil^its 
in a succession, and produces in un endless dcvelopmctit, 
that which the true or real nature eternally iwssesses. Schel- 
ling treats of the plulo.soph}* of nature, in three divisions: 

( 1 ) the proof tliat nature, in its original prwlucts, is organic; 

(2) the couflitions of an inorrjanic natui*e; (3) the reciprocal 
determination of organic and inorganic nature. 

(1) Organic nature Schelling deduces thus : Nature abso- 
lutely apprehended is nothing other than infinite activity, 
infinite productivity. If this were unhindered in the mani- 
festation of itself, it would at once, witli infinite celerity, 
pnxlueo an absolute prf«liict, which would atford no expla- 
nation of empirical nature. It' this latter is to be explaine<l 
— if there are to be finite products, we must consider the 
productive activity of nature as restrained by an f>pi>oaite, a 
retarding activity, wliicli lies in nature itself. Thus arises 
a series of finite prcxlncts. But since the absolute* produc- 
tivity of nature tends towards an absolute product, these 
individual products arc only jihcnomenal ones, l>cyond each 
one of which nature hei'self advances, in order to satisfy the 
absoluteness of lier inner pro<luctivity through an infinite 
scries of individual products. In this etemal producing of 
finite products, nature shows itself as a living iintJigoni.sm 
of two op[>o8ite forces, a productive and a i*clai*cUng ten- 
dency* And, indeed, the operation of Uii^ latter is infinitely 
manifold ; the original productive impulse of nature has not 
only to combat a simple i-ostraint, but it must struggle with 
an infinity of rcoctious, which toay be called original quali- 
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ties. Hence everi* organic being: is the permanent cxpres- 
eion of a conflict of rooiprooully (leslroviiiii and limiting 
actions of nature. And from this, \'iz., from the original 
limitation and infinite restraint of the formative impulse of 
nature, we see the reason wliy every organism, instead of 
attaininj^ to an alisulutc product, only reprotluces itself ad 
injinitum. Upon this rests the special signKIcance for the 
organic world, of the distinction of sex. The distinction of 
sex fixes the oi^unic products of nature, it restnuiis them 
within their own processes of development, and sullers them 
only to produce their like. But in this production nature 
has no regard for the individual, but only for the species. 
The individual is contrary* to nature; nature desires the 
absolute, and its constant efibrt is to exliit>it tins. Individual 
products, therefore, in which the activity of nature is arrested, 
can only be regardetl as abortive nttemi>ts to represent the 
absolute. Hence the individual must be the means, and the 
species the end of nature. Just so soon as the S|>ecie8 is 
secured, natuiv abuudous the individuals and laltors for their 
destruction. Schelling divides tlie dynamic gradation of 
organic nature according to the three grand finictions of an 
organism: (a) Formative impulse (reproductive energj') ; 
(b) Irritability; (c) Sensibility. Highest in rank arc tliose 
oi^anisms in which sensibility has the preponderance over 
irritability ; next are those in which irritability prei)onderatcft ; 
and lastly, tliose in which reprochiction flist comes out in its 
entire |>erfection, while sensibility and irriliibility are almost 
extinct, Yet these three ix)wers are interwoven togctlier In 
nil nature, and hence there is but one organization, descend- 
ing through all nature from man to the plant. 

(2) Inorganic mttfire is Uie antiUiesis to organic. The 
existence and essence of inorganic nature are conditioned 
through the existence and essence of organic nature. While 
the foi*ces of organic nature are productive, those of inorganic 
nature are not productive. While organic nature aims only 
to establish the species, inorganic nature regards only tlie 
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incViviflnal, and offers no reproduction of the species tlirough 
the iiiilividual. It consists in a great multitude of materials, 
which have no other connection than that of externality and 
juxtaiK>sition. In a word^ inorganic nature is siinply a mass 
Iield togctlier h}' some external cause aa gravity. Yet it, like 
ortjanic nature, has its gradationa. The p<jwer of reprothic- 
tion in the lalt<ir lias its counterpart in the chemical processes 
of the former {e.g,^ combustion) ; that which in the one case 
is irritability, in the other is electricity ; and sensibility, which 
is the highest stage of organic life, corresponds to magnetism, 
the highest stage of the inorganic- 

(3) The reciprocal determination of the organic and inor' 
gnnie ioorld is nia<1c clear by what has already been said. 
The result to which everj- genuine philonoph}' of nature must 
con»e, is that the distinction between organic and inorganic 
nature is only In nature as object, and that nature, as origi- 
nally prothictive, transcends both. IT tlie functions of an 
organism are only possible on the condition that a definite 
external world and an organic world exist, then must tlio 
oxtcmal world and the organic world have a common origin. 
Tills can be explained only on the ground that inoi*g:mic na- 
ture presupposes in order to its existence a higher dynamical 
ortUn' <>r things, to which it is subject. There must be a 
tliinl. which can reunite organic and inorganic nature ; which 
c^n be a mediun), maintaining the continuity of the two. 
Both must be identilied in some ultimate cause, through 
which, as through one common soul of nature (world-soul), 
both Uie organic and inoi^anic, i.i?., univer?ial nature, is ani- 
mated ; in some wjmniou principle, which, lUu'luating be- 
tween inorganic and organic nature, and mnintiiining the 
continuity of tlie two, contains the first cause of all changes 
in the one, and the ultimate giound of all activity in the 
other. We have here the idea of a universiil organism. That 
it is one and the same organization which unites in one Uie 
organic and inoi'ganic world would appear from what has al- 
ready been said of the parallel gradations of the two worlds. 
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That whicli in univorsa] nature is tlie cause of magnetism^l 
18 in orjjfluic naUirv the eausc of scnsihility, and tijc latter is 
only a higher i>otenc,v of the former. Ju^st as in the orgaaia 
world through eeusihllity, so in univerMnl nature tfarough; 
magnetism, there arises a dualit\' fWjm identity. In this way 
organic nature appears only as a higher stage of the inorganic ; 
the very same dualism whieli is seen in magnetic |>olarity, 
electrical phcuumena, and chemical didcrenccs, displays it- 
self also in the orguuic world. 

2, TiUNSfrENDENTAL PurLosopinT. — Transccndcntal phi- 
losophy is tlio philosophy of nature become subjective. Tlie 
entire scries of successive stages which have been described 
as exhibited in the object, is now repeatcti as a successive de- 
velopment of Uie beholding subject. It is the peculiarity of 
transcendental ide-atisni, as we are told in the preface, that so 
soon as it is once admittetl, it re/|uire^ that the origin of all 
knowledge shall be souglit for anew ; that what has long been 
considered as established truth should be subjected to a new 
examination; and if it undergoes this examination success- 
fully, it must at least apix-ar imder a new character and form. 
All partA of philosophy must be exhiltited in one continuitv* 
and the whole of philosophy must l>c reganled as the ad- 
vancing history of conscionsness, whicli can use only as me- 
morial or document that which is laid down in experience. 
The exhibition of Uiis w»nnection is proi>erly a succi'ssion of 
intuitions through which the Kgo raises itself to consciousness 
in the highest iK)tenc3*. Neither transcendental jilulosophy 
nor the philosophy of nature can alone represent the paral- 
lelism l>ctween nature and intelligence ; but, in order to this, 
l>oUi sciences must 1m; united, the one l)eing considcre<l as a 
necH»ssary counterpart to the other. The sulxlivision of 
transcendental philosopliy follows from its problem, to seek 
ant'W the origin of all knowledge, and to subject to a new- 
examination every pifjiiilgrncnt and every thing which had 
been held to Ik? cstal>]ished truth. The prejudgments of the 
common undersUinding arc principally two : ( 1 ) That a world 
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of objects exists imlcpeudotit of, and outside of, ourselves, 
wliiub are presented to us just as they are. To explain this 
prcjiidj^inont, is tlie problem of the first part of Uie trans- 
cendentaJ pUilosopIiy {theorfUcxil philosophy). (2) That wo 
can produce an effect upon the objective world in accordance 
with rcpH'sentatioiis which arise freely within us. The solu- 
tion of this problem is practical philoKojyliy. But, with these 
two problems we find ourselves entangled, (3) in a contradic- 
tion. How is it possible tliat our thougtit should ever rule 
over the world of sense, if representation is conditioned in its 
origin b}' the objective? And conversely: how is harmony 
between our intellect and external things jwssil^le, if things 
are to be determined according to conceptions? The solution 
of this problem, which is the highest of transcendental 
jjliilosophy, is the answer to the question : How can repre- 
sentations }ye conceived as directing themselves according to 
objects, and at the same time objects be conceived as direct- 
ing themselves according to representations? This is only 
conceivable on the ground that the artivit}' through which the 
objective world is produced, is originally identical with that 
which manifests itself in tlie will, hence only on the ground 
that the same activity which in volition is consciously produc- 
tive, is unconsciously prtxluctive in the production of the 
external world. To show this identity- of conscious and un- 
conHcious actiWty, is the problem of the tljirtl part of trans- 
cendental philosophy, or the science of design in nature and 
of art. The three part^ of the transcendental ptulosophy 
correspond thus entirely to the three critiques of Kant. 

(1) Theoretical philosophy starts from tlje highest princi- 
ple of knowlc<lge, the self-consciousness, and from this point 
develops the histor)' of self-consciousness, according to its 
most prominent epochs and stages, viz., sensation, intuition, 
productive intuition (which produces matter), — outer and 
inner intuition (fW)m which space and time, and all Kant's 
categories ma}' be derived), abstraction (by which the in- 
telligence distinguishes itself from its products) , — absolute 
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abfltractioDf or absolute act of will. With the act of the will 
there is spread before its, — 

(2) /Vie Field of Practical Philosophy, — In practical 
philosophy the Elgo is no lougcr intuitive, i.e., unoonsoioas, 
}iut is consciously productive, I'.e., realizing. As IVoni the 
original act of self-consoiousness nature in its entirety de- 
velops itself, so from Uie second act, or the oct of free self- 
determination, there is produced a second nature, to dechice 
which is the object of practical philosophy. In his e^ixisition 
of practical philosophy, Schelling follows almost wholly the 
theory of Fichtc, but closes this section with some remarkable 
expressions rcsi>ccting the philost>phy of histor}', whicli show 
an advance bc3"ond Fichtc'a ]Xisition. The moral order of 
the world is not enough to secure to the free action of intel- 
ligence its legitimate i-esults. For the moral oifler is itself 
the product of many acting subjects, and cannot exist if these 
subjects act contrary to the moral law. Nothing so subjec- 
tive as the moral oixler of the world, nor yet tlie mere con- 
formity to law in objective nature, can secure to free activity' 
its ailci|natc results, and effect that out of the completely 
lawless play of Uie freedom of individuals tliere should, in the 
end, arise fur all free beings an objectiA'e, rational, and har- 
monious r<*siilt. A principle 8U|»erior iit once to botli subject 
and object must be the invisible root of that harmony between 
the two which is necessary Air action. This suijorior princi- 
ple is the Absolute, which is ncithi-r sulject nor object, but 
the common root and uniting identity of the two. The free 
action of rational iK'ings as it displays itself in that harmony 
of subjective and objct'tive being which is ctomally realized 
through the absolute, is history. History, therefore, is noth- 
ing but tlio continual realization of the harmony of the sub- 
jective and objective which is ever l)eeomirig more and more 
compli'te ; the gradual revelation and niiinifostation of the 
absohitc. In this revelation there are llircn^ periods. The 
first is that in which the governing |K>wcr manifests itself na 
late, as blind force, subduing freedom, and coldly and uucoa- 
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sdously destroying whatever is greatest and noblest. Tliis is 
the tragic i)oriijd of Ijistory, a periotl of splendor, but also of 
the disai)i>carance of the wonders of the old world with ite 
empires and of the noblest humanity that ever Sounshed. 
The second period is that in which this blind force discloses 
itaelf as nature, and the obscure law of necessity is trans- 
formed into a clear law of nature which compels freedom and 
unrestrained caprice to subser^-e a plan of universal culture, 
leading in the cud to Uw unity of nations and a universal 
state. This period appears to begin with the extension of 
the great Roman republic. The third perio<l is that in which 
what in the earlier periods appeared as fate and nature de- 
velops itself as pro\'idence, and even the dominion of *' fate " 
and '* nature" U represented as providence in ita first incom- 
plete manifestation. When this ]H;riod will begin we cannot 
say. But when this period is, Go<l is. 

(3) Philosophy of Art. — The problem of transcendental 
philosophy is to harmonize the subjective and the oVyective. 
In history, witli wliich practical philosopliy doses, the identity 
of the two is not exhibited, but only approximated in an in- 
finite progress. But now the Ego must attain a ]x>&itioa 
where it can actually behold this identity, which constitntea 
ita inner essence. If now all conscious actinty exhibits do- 
sign, then a conscious and unconscious activity can only coin- 
cide in a product, which, though it exhil)its design, was yet 
produced without design. Such a product is nature ; we 
have here the principle of all U'k'olofftf, in which alone the 
solution of the given problem can be sought. Tlic peculiarity 
of nattire is this, viz., that though it exhibits itself as nothing 
but a blind mechanism, it yet displays design, and represents 
an identity of the conscious subjective and the unconscious 
objective activity ; in it the Ego l>eholds its own most pecu- 
liar essence, which consists alone in this identity. But in na- 
ture the Ego beholds this identity, as something i)urely 
objective, as exiating only externally to it ; it must also be 
enabled to perceive it as a somewhat whose principle lies 
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within the Egu itself. This perception Is the art-intuition, 
Afl the profluction of nature is unconscious, though similar to 
that which is conscious, so the lesthctic production of the 
artist is a conscious i)roduction, similar to that which is un- 
conscious, u^sthetus must therefore I*)c joined to teleologj'. 
That contradiction between the conscious and the uncon- 
scious, which moves forward untiringly in liistory. and which 
is unconsciously reconciled in nature, finds its conscious 
reconciliation in a work of art. In a work of art, the intelli- 
gence attains a perfect intuition of itself. The feeling which 
aocompnnif'S this intuition, is the feeling of an infmitc satis- 
faction ; all contradictions being solved, and every riddle ex- 
plained. The unknown, which unexpeetedl}* harmonizes the 
objective and the conscious activity, is nothing other than 
that absolute unchangeable identity to which every existence 
must be referred. In tlie artist it lays aside the veil, which 
elsewhere surrounds it, and irresistibly impels him to com- 
plete his work. Thus there is no othiT ttcrnal revelation bi'.t 
art, and this is also the miracle which should convince us of. 
the reality of that su[)rerac, which is never itself objective, 
but is thp cause of all objectivity. Hence art holds a higher 
rank tlmn i^hilosophy. for only in art has the intellectual intui- 
tion objct'tivity. There is nothing, therefore, for the philoso- 
pher higher than art, because this opens before hira, as it 
were, the holy of holies, where that which is separate in na- 
ture and history, and which in life and action, as in thought, 
must ever diverge, burns, as it were, in one flame, in an eter- 
nal and original union. Fn:»m this we see also both the fact 
thnt philosophy, as philosophy, can never be universally valid, 
and the reason for it. Art Is that alone to which \fi given an 
absolute objectivity, and it is through this alone that nature, 
consciously pro<luclive, concludes and completes itself within 
itself. 

The ^* Tmnscendental IdealisTn" is tlie last work which 
Schelling wrote a(\erthe method of Fichte. In its principle he 
goes decidedly Ixiyond the standpoint of Fichlc. That wliich 
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was with Ficlitc tlie inconceivable limit of tlie Ego, Schelling 
derives as a necessary duality, from the simple essence of the 
Ego. While Fichte had regarded the union of subject and 
object, only as an infinite progressiou towards that which 
ought to be, Schelling looked upon it as aotaall}' aeoomplished 
in a work of ait. With Fichte Goil was apprehended only as 
tlie object of a moral faith, but w^ith Schelling he was looked 
upon as tlie immediate object of tlie eesthctic intuition. This 
diflerence between the two could not long be concealwl from 
Schelling. He was obliged to see that he no longer stood 
u|>ou the basis of subjective idealism, but that his real posi- 
tion was that of objective idealism. If he had already gone 
beyond Fichte in setting the philosophy of nature and tran- 
scendental philosophy opposite to each other, it was [>erfectly 
con:sistent for him now to go one step farther, and, placing 
himself on the point of indifference between the two, make 
the identity of the ideal and the real, of tliought and l^eing, as 
his principle. This ]irinci|ile LSpinoza had already possessed 
before him. To this philosophy of identity Schelling now 
found himself peculiarly attracted. Instead of following 
Fichte's mctho<i, he now availed himself of tliat of Spinos:a, 
the mathematical, to which he ascribed the greatest evidence 
of proof. 

III. TmRDPEHioD: Period of Spinozirm, or the Indif- 
ference OF THE Ideal and the Real. 

The principal writings of this |x'rio<l are: **^ Exposition 
of my System of Philosophy " (Journal of Speculative Physics, 
ii. 2) ; tlie second edition, ^'ith additions, of the *" Ideas for 
a Philosophy of Nature" 1803; the dialogue, *^ Bruno, or 
concemifig the Divine and the Natural Principle of nings^** 
1802 ; " Lectures on the Method of AcarUmicnl Study:* 1803 ; 
three numlwrs of a '' New Journal of Speculative Physics^* 
1802-3. The chaiacter of the new staud[)oint of Schel- 
ling, at which we now arrive, is clearly oxhihito*! in the defi- 
nition of reason, which he places at the head of the first of the 
above-named writings : I cull reason absolute reason, or rca- 
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son. in so far as it is conceived as the total indifference of the 
siihjfictive and the ohjectire. Everj* one is siii>|x>3ed to be co 
petent to think of reason ; to think of it a$ absolute, and tb 
to reach the standpoint which I require, abstraction must be 
made frora the thinking subject* To him who makes this a 
Btraction, reason imnie<liately ceases to be sometliing subj 
tive, fis most men represent it; neither can it be conceiv 
OS something objective, since an objective, or tliat which 
thought, is only possible in opposition to that which thinks 
It l>econie8, therefore, tlirough this abstractiun a true in-i'/jic 
(absohit<*)» which is the inditrerence-ix>int )>ctween subj 
and object. The standpoint of philosophy is the standpoi 
of reason ; its knowledge is a knowledge of things as Uiey 
ill tlieinselvcs, i.e., as they are in the reason. It is 
Datui-c of philosophy to destroy every distinction which the 
imagination lias mingled with pure thought, and to see in 
things only thai tlirough which they express the absolute rea- 
son, not regarding ir^ them that which is simply an ol>ject for 
that reflection which ex]>onds itself on the laws of mechanism 
and in time. Ik>sides reason there is notJiing, and in it is 
every thing. Reason is the absolute. All objections to this 
principle can only arise from tlie fact, that men are in Uie 
habit of looking at things not as they ore in reason, but as 
they appear. Ever)' thing which is, is in essence like I 
reason, and one with it. It is not the reason which ]x>si 
something estemal to itself, but only the false use of rcoHoi: 
which is connected with the inability to forgot the subjoctiv 
in ourselves. The reason is absolutely one and self-identical 
The highest law for Uie l>eing of reason, and since there 
nothing l)osidc8 reason, the highest law for all being, is thef 
law of identity. Between subject and object therefore — since 
it is one and the same absolute identity which displays itself 
in both — tliere can be no difference except a (juanlilative dif- 
ference (a difference of more or less), so that nothing is either 
simple object or simple suliject, but in all things subject and 
object are united, this union being in different proportions. 
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so that sometimea tlie stibjoct and somctiinGS the object has 
the prepondorance. But since the absolute is pure identity 
of subject and object, there can be no quantitative dilFerence 
except outside of the identity, i.e., in the finite. As the fuii- 
duincntal form of the infinite is A = A, so the scheme of the 
finite is A = B (i.e., the union of subjective with objective in 
diHorent proportions). But, in reality, nothing is finite, be- 
cause the identity is the only rcalit}'. So far as there is 
difTerence in individual things, the identity exists in the form 
of indifference. If we could see at one glance every thing 
which is, we should liud in all the pure identity, because wo 
should find in all a i>erfect quantitative equilibrium of subjec- 
tivity and objectivity. True» we find, in looking at individual 
objects, that Kometiincs the prepouderan<.?c is on one side and 
sometimes on the other, but in the whole this is compensated. 
The absolute identity is the alwolute totality, the universe 
itself. There is in reality no individual being or thing. There 
is in reality nothing beyond the totality ; and if any thing 
beyond tliis is beheld, this can only happen by virtue of an 
arbitrary separation of the individual from the whole, which 
is done through reflection, and is the source of every error. 
The absolute identity is essentially the same in ever>' part of 
the universe. Hence the imiverse may be conceived under 

the figure of a line, in the centre of which is the A = A, while 

+ 
at the end on one side is A = B, I'.e., a preponderance of the 

subjective, and at the end on the other side is A = B, i.e., a 
preponderance of the objective, though this must be conceived 
80 that a relative identity may exist even in these extremes. 
The one side is the real or nature, the other side is the ideal. 
The real side develops itself according to three potences (a 
potencc, or power, indicates a definite quantitative difierence 
of subjectivity and objectivity). 

(1) Tlic first iK)tcnce is matter and gravity — the greatest 
preiwuderauce of the object. (2) The second potcnce is 
light (A')f an iuaer — as weight is au outer — intuition of 
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nnturo. Light is a higher nBccnt of the subjccHre. It Is 
absohitc ideutitj* itsolf. (3) The third potenco is organtz 
tion (A*), the coinniou product of light and gravitj^, Oi^n- 
i;!ntion is just as original as matU^r. Inorganic nature, as 
Buch, docs not exist : it is actually organized, and is, as it 
were, the universal germ out of which organization proceeds. 
The organization of every sphere is Imt the extenializatio 
of Uic inner being of the sphere itself; the earth itaolf, hy 
process of ficlf-evoliition, l>ecames animal and plant. T 
organic world has not formed itself out of the Inorganic, bi 
huM been at least ])olentinlly present in it from tlie I^eginuing 
That matter which lies In-fore ua, apparently inorganic, is the 
residuum of organic metaniorj>lioses, which cx>uld not become 
01^ani(^ The human brain is the highest bloom of the whole 
organic metamorphosis of the earth. From llie above, 
Schelling adds, it must be |>erceived that we affirm an inner 
identity of all things, and a jMitential presence of everj- thing 
ill every other, and therefoi-e even the so-cflUc<i dead matter 
may \*e Wewed only as a sleeping world of animals and plants, 
which, in some period, the absohite identity may animate a: 
raise to life. At this point Schelling at/>ps suddenly, withoi 
developing (\irther the tlirce i>otences of the ideal series, co 
responding U) those of the real, f^lsewhere he completes the 
work by setting up the following three potences of the ideal 
series : ( 1 ) Knowlc<lgc, U»c |>olence of reflection ; ( 2) Action, 
the iKjtencc of subsnmption ; (3) the Reason as tlic unity of 
reflection and Bubsumption. These tliree potences appear; 
(1) as the true, the assimilation of matter in form; (2) 
the good, or the assimilation of form in matter; (3) as the 
beautiAil, or the work of art, the absolute blending togetli* 
of form and matter. 

Schelling sought also to Airnish himself with a new metb 
for knowing the u1>so1uUj identity. Neither tlic analytic not 
the synthetical method seems to him suitable for this, sin 
both atford only a finite knowledge. Gradually, also, 1 
abandoned Uie uuiLIicmatical method. The logical forms of 
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the ordinary* method of knowledge, and oven the ordinary 
metaphysical categories, were insuflicient for hira. Schelling 
now plaeca the intcllectiml intnition as the slarting-point of 
true knowledge. Intuition, in general, is an equipoise of 
tlionght and Iwiiig. M'hcn I intuit an ohjeot, the )>eing of the 
object an<l my thought of tlio object art! for me absolnt^'ly the 
same. Hut in onUnary intuition, Horae particular sensuous 
thing is posited as one with the thought. But in the intel- 
lectual or rational intuition, l>eing in general and ever}' being 
is ma<lc identical with the thought, the al>solute subject-object 
is beheld. The intellectual intuition is absolute knowledge, 
and as such it can only be concei\'ed as that in whit-h tliought 
and being are not opi>ost*d to each other. It is the l»egin- 
ning and the first step towards philosophy to l)ehold, imrae- 
difttel}* and intellertually within thyself, that same indifference 
of the ideal and the real which thou beboldest projectetl as it 
were fi*ora thysetf in space and time. This absolutely abso- 
lute mode of knowledge is wholly and entirely in the absolute 
itself. That it can never be taught is clear. It cannot, more- 
over, be seen why p!»ilosopliy is bound to linve special regard 
to this inability. It seems miK-h more fitting to make so com- 
plete a sejiaration on every side between the enti'ance to phi- 
losophy and the common knowledge, that no road nor track 
shall lead from the latter to the former. The absolute mode 
of knowledge, like the ti'uth which it contains, has no true op- 
position outside of itself, and as it cannot be demonstrated by 
any intelligent being, so nothing can be set up in opposition 
to it b)' any. — SchelUng attempted to reduce the intellectual 
intuition to a mctlnxl, and named this method construction. 
The possibility and the necessity of the constructive method is 
bascfl upon the fact that the absohito is in all, and that all is 
the absolute. Construction is nothing other than the demon- 
stration that tlie whole is absohitel^' expressed iu every par- 
ticular relation and object. To construe an object, philo- 
sophically, is to prove that in this object the whole inner 
structure of the absolute repeats it^lf. 
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In SchGlling's **• Lectures on the Method of Academical 
Stud}f*' (delivered 1802, and puMished in 1803), he souc^ht 
to treat cncvclopedicany, everi- philosophical discipline from 
the given standpoint of identity or indifference. Tbey flirnish 
a connected and popular exposition of the outlines of his phi- 
losophy, in tlie form of a critical review of the studies of the 
university course. The most noticeable feature in them is 
Schelling's attempt at a historical construction of Christian- 
it}'. Tlic incarnation of God is an incarnation from eternity. 
The eternal Son of God^ l>orn from the essence of the father 
of nil things, i^ the fiiiilc itself, as it is in the eternal intuition 
of God. Christ is only the historical and phenomenal pinna- 
cle of the incarnation ; as an iudivicUial, he is a person wholly 
intelligible from the circumstances of the age in which he 
appeared. Since God is eternally outside of all time, it is 
inconceivable that he should have assumed a human nature 
at any definite moment of time. The temi)oral form of 
Christianity, the exoteric Christianity does not corresjwnd 
to its idea, and its perfection is yet to come. A chief 
hindrance to the i>crfection of Christianity' was, and is, the 
so-called Bible, which, moreover, is far inferior to other 
religious writings^ in a genuine religions content. Tlie fUture 
must bring a new birth of esoteric Christianity, or a new and 
higlier form of religion, in which i^hiloiMiphy, religion, and 
pocs}' shall melt together in unity, — This latter remark con- 
stains already nn intimation of the '* Philosophy of Revfla- 

>n" a work subsequently written by Schelling, and which 
'Exhibited many of the principles current in the age of the 
fAjK)stIc Jolin. In the work wc are now considering, there 
are also many other point? which correspond to this later 
standpoint of Schelling. Thus he places at the summit of 
historj' a kind of golden age. It is inconceivable, he says, 
that man as he now appears, should liavc raised himself 
through himself from instinct to iwnsciousness, from animal- 
ity to rationality. Another human race, must, therefore, 
have preceded the present, which ancient legends have im* 
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mortalizcd under the form of gods and heroes. The first 
ori<jpn of religion and ciiUure is only conceivable through the 
instmction of higher naturo<». I liold a state of culture to 
have been the first comlition of the luiman race, and consider 
tlie first fuinulation of states, sciences, religion, and aits a» 
ootcni|>orary, or ratlier as one thing : bo that all these were 
not truly separate, but in the coinplctcKt interjK'netration, as 
it will )>e again in the final consummation. Sehelliug is no 
more than consistent when he accordingly apprehends the 
B)'mbols of mytliologj' which we meet with at the bt^ginning 
of histor}', as disclosures of the highest wisdom. There is 
here also a step towanls his subsequent '* Philosophy of My- 
thohfjy" 

The m3*stical element revealed in these expressions of 
Schclliiig gained continually a greater prominence with him. 
Its growth was partly connectcil witli his (hiitless search afLer 
an absolute method, and a fitting form in which ho might 
have satisfactorily expressed his pliilosophic intuitions. All 
noble mysticism rests on the inability to adequately express 
an infinite content in tlie form of a conception. SoSchclling, 
aller lie hod been restlessly tossed about from method to 
method, soon gave up also his method of coustnietion, and 
abanfloned hlniself wholly to the unlimited current of his 
fancy. But though tliis was partly the cause of his mysti- 
cism, it is also ti*uo tluit bis {)bilosophical 8tandp<jint was 
gradually undergoing a change. From llie epeciilntive sci- 
ence of nature, he was gi'adually passing over more and more 
into the ]>Uilosopliy of mind, whereby his eoncH?ption and defi- 
nition of the absolute l>ecame changed. While he had pre- 
viou-sly defined the altsolnte as the indifference of the ideal 
and the i-eal, he now gives a pn'pomio ranee to the ideal over 
the real, an<l makes ideality the fundainentjd determination 
of the absolute. The ideal is the first ; secondly, the ideal 
det«rmines itself in itself to the real ; and the real as such ia 
only thinl. The earlier harmony of mind and nature is dis- 
solved : matter appears now as the negative of mind. Since 
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SchcUing in this way distinguishes the universe from Ibe aliso- 
lute as its (counterpart, we see that lie leaves rk'ritktilv tiie 
basis of Spinozism on whicli he had jjieviously stood, and 
places himself ou a new standpoint. 
rV. Fourth Period: the Mystical or Neo-Pl atonic 

rORM OF Sf HEI.LINTt'.S FniLOSOPIIY. 

The writings of this jK^riod are: ^* Philosophy and Re- 
ligion" 1804; '* ExpoaiUon of the true relation qf the Phi- 
losophtf of Kature to the improved Theory of Fichte,'* 180G; 
^^ Medical Anttunl" (puhlished in company with Mttrcn^} 
1805-1808. — As has already lieen said, the absolute and the 
universe were, on the stand|toint of indirtcrence, identical. 
Nature and history were innuLMliate manifestations of the ab- 
solute. But now Schelling lays stress upon the diflerence 
between the two, and the independence of the world. This 
he expresses in a striking way in the first of the al»ove-namcHi 
writin^^s, ^ty phu-injj the oripn of the worhl wIiulU" alter Uie 
manni'r of Neo-Platonism, in a breaking away or a falling off 
from the absolute. From the absolute to tlie actual, there is 
no continuous tninsition ; the origin of the sensible world is 
only conceivable as a complete breaking off per naitttm from 
the absolute. The absolute ia the only real, finite things are 
not real ; tlipy can, Uierefore, have their ground in no reality 
impnrted to tlurn finni tho absolute, but onl^" in a separa- 
tion and complete fidling awav from the absolute. The rec- 
onciliutiou of this fall, and the complete manifestation of 
God, is tlie final cause of history. With this idea there are 
also connected other conceptions borrowed from Neo-Pla- 
tonisni, which Schelling brings out in the same work. He 
speaks in it of the descent of the soul from intellcct-uality, to 
the world of sense, and like tlie Platonic raytli he allows this 
fall of souls to be a ptmishment for their selfhood (pride) ; 
he speaks also in connection with this of a regeneration, or 
transmigration of souls, by which they either l>egin a higher 
life on a better sphere, or intoxicated with matter, are driven 
down to a still lower abode, according as they have in Uio 
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pivseiit life laid aside more or loss of their selfhood, and be- 
come purified in a greater or less degree, to an identity with 
the infinite; Init we are especially reminded of Neo-Platon- 
ism by the high place and the mystical and symbolical signifi- 
cance which Schelling gives in this work to the Greek mys- 
U'ries (oven in the Brutio)^ and the view that if religion woiiltl 
be helil in its pure ideality, it can only exiBt csoterically, or in 
the form of niysleries. — This notion of a higher identificu- 
tion of religion and philosophy goes titrough all the writings 
of this [)erio<L All tnie experience, sny.s .Sehelling in the 
'* Madkal Annual " is religious. The existence of God is an 
empirical tnith, and the ground of all experience. True, re- 
ligion is not philosoi)hy, but the philosopliy wliich does not 
unite in sacred liarmony religion with science, were unwortliy 
of the name. True, I know something liigher than science. 
Amlif science has only these two ways lo knowledge open 
before it, viz., that of analysis or abstraction, and that of 
synthetic derivation, then we deny all science of the absolute. 
Speculation is every thing, i.e., a behokling, a contemplation 
of that which is in God. Science itself has worth only so 
far as it is 8j)eculative, i.e., only so far as it is a contempla- 
tion of Gcxi as be is. But the time will come when seiencos 
shall more anc^ more cease, and innnediate knowle<lge take 
their phi<;e. The mortal eye closes only in U»e highest sci- 
ence, where it is no longer tlie man who sees, but the eternal 
beholding which luis now come to sec In liim. 

With this iheosophic view of the world, Schelling waa led 
to pay attention to the earlier mystics. He began to study 
their writings. He answere<1 the charge of mysticism in his 
controversy with Fichte as follows : Among Uie learned of 
tlie last century, there was a tacit agreement never to go be- 
yond a certain height, and, therefore, Uie genuine spirit of 
science was given up to the unlearned. These, because they 
were uneducated and had drawn upon themselves the jealousy 
of the learned, were called fanatics. But many a philosopher 
by profession might well have exchanged all his rhetoric for 
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the fulness of miiKl ami hoart whicli a1x>un(1 in the wriUtT^^ 
of sudi funBtics. Thcrefor<.> I am not asUaioed of the nanie 
of 8uch a fanatic. I will even seek to make this reproach 
true ; if I have not liitherto studied the writings of these m< 
correctly, it lias been owing to negligence. 

hcheUing (lid not omit to verify these wonls. There were 
some &pe<-ial mental affinities between himself and Jc 
Boehme, with whom lie now became more and mure ch 
Joined. A stuily of his writings is indeed indicated in Sch( 
line's works of the present |>eriod. One of Uie most fain< 
of .Schelliiig'ts writings, his theor>' of freedom, which appeared 
sfier this (•* Philonophictil Inquiry into the Ntiture of Huvu 
Freedom^** 1809), is comix)scd entirely in the spirit of .Ji 
Boehme. With this begins the lost period of Schelling's pi 
losophizing. 

V. Fifth Period: — Attempt at a Thf.ooont axd C< 
uoGomr AFTER niG Maxker op Jacob Bokdmr. 

SchcUing had much in common with Jat-ob Boehme. 
considered fl|K*culalive cogniti<»n to be a kind of immetlii 
intuition. Both made use of forms which mingle<l the 
stract and the sensuous, and intcriK'netrated the deflnitencf 
of logic with the coloring of fancy. Both, in fine, were sj)ec- 
olatively in close contact. The self-duplication of the abso- 
lute was a fundamental thought of Boehme. Starting with 
the prineiple, that the divine essence was the indeterminable, 
infinite, and inconceivable, the ungrounded, Boehme conceives 
this essence, from a feeling of its own abstract infinitude, to 
project itself into tl»e finite, t.«., into the ground, or centre of 
nature, where in their gloomy torture-chaml>er the qualities 
are sepamte<l, from whose harsh collision the lightning streams 
forth, which, as mind or principle of light, is destined to nile 
and explain the struggling p*)wers of nature, so that the God 
who has been raised from the absence of ground tlu'ough a 
ground to the light of tlie mind, may henceforth move in vla 
denial kingdom of joy. This theogony of Jacob Boehme is 
in striking accord with the present standpoint of Schellii 
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As Bochme had apprcfaendcd tho absolute as the indetermina- 
ble absence of ground, so had Schelliug in his earlier writings 
apprehended it as iuditference. As Boehme hud distinguished 
tiiia absence of ground from a grountJ, or from nature, and 
from God as the light of minds, so Iiad .Sehelling, in the 
writings of the last i>en<>d, apprelicn<1ed the absolute as a 
Belf-renuneiatiou, and a return )»ack from tliis renunciation 
into a higher unity with itself. We have here the three cliief 
elements of that history of God, around which Schelling's es- 
say on free<loin turns : (1 ) Got! as inditlerence, or the absence 
of ground ; (2) GcmI as duplication into ground and existence, 
real and ideal; (3) reconciliation of this duplication, and 
elevation of the original inditl'erence to identity. The tirst 
element of the divine life is that of pure inditterence, or in- 
distiuguishableuess. This, whicli precedes e\'erj' thing exist- 
ing, may be called the original gi-ound, or Uie absence of 
ground. The alisence of ground is not a product of oppo- 
sitos, nor are the^- contained impUcUe in it, but it is a proper 
essence separate IVom everj' opposite, and having no predi- 
cate but that of predicatclessness. Real auil idcuU darkness 
and light, can never be predicated of the absence of gi*ound 
as op])osite8 ; they can only be affirmed of it as not-opposites 
in a neither-nor. From this indilferenoe now rises the duality : 
the absence of ground separata's into two co-eternnl l>egin- 
nings, so that giound and existence raa^' become one through 
love, and the indcterminabh? and lifeless indifference may rise 
to a determinate and living identity. Since nothing is before 
or external to God, he must have the ground of bis existence 
in liiinsclf. But lliia grouiul is not simply logical, as concep- 
tion, but real, as something which is actually to be distln- 
giiishcd in God from existence; it is nature in God, an 
essence inseparable indeed from him, but yet distinct. Hence 
we cannot assign to this ground understanding and will, but 
only a desire to attain these ; it is the longing to produce 
itself. But in that this grouuil moves in its longing accord- 
ing to obscure and uncertain laws like a swelling sea, there 
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18, solf-begotten in God, another and reflexive motion, an 
inner representation by which, since no other content than 
God hmisolf is i>ossible for it, he beholds himself in his im- 
age. This representation is God himself produced in him- 
self, the et4?mal word in God, which rises as light in the 
darkness of the ground, and endows its blind longing with 
understanding. This understamhng, united with the ground, 
becomes free creative will. Its work is to give order to na- 
ture, and to regulate the hitherto unregulated ground ; and 
from this explanation of the real th]*ough the ideal, comes the 
creation of the world. The development of the world has 
two stadia : ( I ) the travail of light, or the progressive devel- 
opment of nature to man; (2) the travail of mind, or th 
development of man in histoiy, 

(!) T[ie progressive development of nature proceeds from 
a conflict of the ground with the understanding. The ground 
originally sought to produce every thing solely from itself, 
but its proilucts had no stabilit}' without Uie understanding, 
and revelled to the ground, a creation which we see exhib- 
ited in the extinct classes of animals and i)lants of the pre- 
historic world. But consecutively and gradually, the ground 
admitted the work of the understanding, and every such step 
towards light is indit^it^'d hj- a new class of Ixiings. In cverv 
creature of nature wt^ must, therefore, distinguish two prin- 
ciples: first, the obscure principle through which they are 
separate fir)m God. and have a particular will ; second, the 
divine principle of the undiTstanding, of the universal will. 
With irrationnl t-reatuivs, however, these two principles aro 
not 3'ct brought to unity; but the particular will is simple 
passion and desire, while tlie universal will, without the in- 
dividual will» reigns as an external natural force, as con- 
trolling instinct. 

(2) The two principles, the particular and the universal 
will* are first united in man as they are in the absolute: but 
in God they are united inseparably; in man separably, in 
order that there may be a dilTcrencc between man and GotI, 
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and that God, as opposed to man, may be revealed as the 

nmty of botli priuciiilus, as a spirit which ovoix'omtis the dif- 
foi't'iire, as love. It is just this spparablencss ol* the univer- 
sal will, aud the particular will, which makes go<xi and evil 
|X>ssihle. The good is the subjection of the jmrticular will to 
the universal will, and the reverse of tliis right relation is 
evil. Human freeUom consists in this i>ossibi!ity of good and 
evil. The empirical man, however, is not free, but his whole 
empirical condition is posited l)y a previous act of intelli- 
gence. The man must act just as he does, but is neverthe- 
less Tree, because he has from eternity fVecly made himself 
that wliich he now necessarily is. From the creation, the 
will of tlie solt-suhsisting ground has also incited to action 
the individual will of the creature, in order that there might 
exist an opposition, in the suppression of wliich God might 
realize himself as the reconciling unity. In tliis universal 
excitation of evil, man has become involved in self-assertion 
and self-seeking ; hence all men are by natmx^ evil, and yet 
in each this evil natui*e is the n»sult of his own free acts. As 
the liistorj- of nature rests Jijion the conflict of the ground 
with the undei*standing, so <loes the history of liumauity, 
taken as a whole, rest upon the conflict of the individual will 
with the universal will. The different stages through which 
evil, as a historical |)OWcr, passes in its conflict with love, 
constitute the i)eriods of the world's histor}'. Clu'istianit}' is 
the centre of history : in Christ, the principle of love came in 
jK'rsonal contact with incarnate evil : Christ was the niiHliator 
to reconcile on the highest stage the creation with God ; for 
tlial which is [K^rsonal can alone rcfleem llie personal. The 
end of history is the reconciliation of the ptirticulnr will and 
love, the jjrevulence of the universal will, so that God shall 
be all in all. The original indiflereuce is thus elevated to 
absolute identity. 

Sclielling has given a furlher justification of this his idea 
of God, in his controversial pamphlet against Jacobi (l«12). 
Tlte charge of naturalism which Jacobi made against him} he 
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Bouglit to rcAite hy fibowing liow Uie true idea of God is a 
union of naturalism and tlieism. Naturalism seeks to con- 
ceive of God as ground of the world (immanent), while the- 
ism would view him as the world's cause (transcendent) ; the 
true course is to uiiito IkiIIi dctonninations. God is at the 
same time ^jound and cause. It no wa^' contradicts tlie con- 
ception of tiod to artinn that, so far as he reveals himself, he 
develops himself from liimself, advancing (Vom Uie imt>erfect 
to the perfect : the imperfect is iu fact the i>erfect itself, only 
in a state of l>ecomiiig. It is necessary that this hec'oraiiig 
should Ik*, by stages, in onipr that the fhhioss of the j»erfect 
may appear on all sides. If there were no obscure ground, 
no nature, no negative principle in God, we could not B{>eak 
of a consciousness of Go<I. So long as the (io<l of modem 
theism remains the Biinjile essence which ought to l>e purely 
essential, but whi( h in Taut is without essence, so long as an 
achtal twofoUhiess is not recognized in God, and a limiting 
and denying energy* (a nature, a negative princi[)le) is not 
placed in opimsition to the extending and afiinBiug energy* in 
God, 80 long will science be entitled to deny the existence of 
a personal Go<l. It ia universally and essentially inii>ossiMe 
to conceive of a being with consciousness, which has not 
l>een brought into limitation by some negative energy within 
himself, — as universally and essentially impossible as to con- 
ceive of a circle without a centre. 

Schelling's lcltt»r to Kscheum.i3'er in the Universal Journal 
of Gertninis for OermnnSy may Iw regartled as an explanation 
of the views advanced in his essay on freedom, and in his 
reply to .JacoV»i. In this letter he expresses himself more 
clearly than in bin prcvioua writings in reganl to Uie signifi- 
cance of tlie word ground^ and in regard to tlic csctent to 
which he is Justilled in speaking of a ground in God. After 
this letter there was a pause in Schclluig's literary activity. 
It was, indeed, rumored tliat the putiliuation of a great work 
entitled The Ages of th*' World hnd been begun, but that 
when partly printed, It had beuu withdrawn by Schelling and 
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dcatroyod. From this title tlie public was kd to expect a phi- 
losophy of history. Moreover tiie short snpplementaiy essay 
on The Deities of Sa7notkruce^ puhlisliud in ISlTj, indiealcd 
thnt ill the main work great emphasis was to be placT<l u[>on 
the development of the i*eligious eonscioiisness. Now, indeed, 
that the fii-st l>i»ok of The Ages of the World lias appcnied in 
tiie eighth voluiin- of Sehelling'a eoUeeted writings in Uk* form 
which he gave to it about the j'rar I HI 5, we see that the first 
book treats of the pasl as that which is to be thought of as 
anteeetlent to nature, the seeoad of the present^ i.e., of nnturo 
itself, and that the third was to contain anticipations of the 
future. For the rest, we see that at least the main features 
of the later doctrine of potenc<^s were even then finaly fixed 
in Schelling's mind. After Stahl and Sengler had directed 
public attention to the new direction of Schelling's doctrines, 
an extraordinary sensation was produced l)y the iiitixxluction 
which Schelling prefixed to H. Bekker's translfttion of a work 
of Cousin. This was caused not only by tlie bitterness of his 
expressions in reference to Hegel, wlio, he said, ha<l entirely 
misuwlerstocMl Uie system of identity ; but alsi> by his oijon 
declaration that the system which he ha/l hitherto dcvelo[x?d 
was only one, and that the negative half of philosophy ; that, 
as the complement of this, a second, [xjsitive side must lie 
added, which shouhl l>e constructed not purely a priori^ but 
by a methoil which should not altogether exclude Uie most 
extreme empiricism. In a similar way, though with less bit- 
terness UmBXi\ HcgeL he expressed himself in the intro<luc- 
tory lecture with which lie fnx'nt'd hi« course in lierlin in \><A\, 
Since the public was soon convince<l that Schelliug would 
hardly submit the doctrines expounded in his Berlin <liBcour»e« 
to a larger circle of rcadersi attempts were made, — after the 
publication of extracts by FraiM*iiKtiidt and othere, and espe- 
cially aRer the publication of lyr. Paulus' notes, which Scb^ 
ling's own comphdfit of piracy Mtenicd to authenticate, — 
partly to cHliciM!, partly to expoimd his present doctrines. 
Thftt tbeae wen only piutially oorrect was made eiideotf 
17 
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■when^ after Scbelling's death, bis sons mn<1e public not only 
the introduction to the Philosni>hy of MythrAotfy, but also the 
Philomphy of Revelation, Tliese works enable us to form 
a quite accurate oouoeption of the later phase of Schelling's, 
philosophy. Just as ui the essay on freedom and in the sub-' 
sequent publications, that which in the third period is called 
the absolute indifTerenee, is designated as the prius of nature 
and mind> — and of God, in so far as it is that in God which 
is not (yet) God,— so now it is shown, how from this pre- 
conception of God, which pantheism sul>jjlilutca in the place 
of the comtnoii conception of iiiui, the transition is made to 
the true notion of God, that, namely, i>o.sReRsed by true mono- 
theism, which vanquishes pantheism by rendering the latter 
latent witliiu it. In this process of the explanation of the 
conce[)tion of Go<li three moments, or, — as Schelling in ac- 
cordance with his earher method would have expressed it, — 
potences are to be distinguished ; first the potoer-to-exiM^ 
which, since tt ts not yet uveit existence, is characterized by 
the minus sign, mid comimnily denoted by —A- It is the 
ground, or even nature, in God, the obscurity which awaits 
explanation, which earlier, in the essay on freedom, was called 
hunger for existence, and wliluh may also be termed subject 
of Wing or potential l)eing. Over against this mere ability 
to exist stands its opposite -f A, i.e., pure beings without 
jjotcntiftlity. And as the former was mere subject, so the 
latter is mere predicate and object ; as the former was a self 
anil existent in-iUsclf, so the latter is rather that which exists 
outside of itself, instead of withdrawing itself within itself. 
Both together constitute the presui)position for a third, ±A, 
which is excluded from both, and in which potcntialit}* and 
actuality, or subjectivity and objectivity arc so united Uiat it 
may be called that which exists by itself or is master of it- 
self. This thirfU which as —A has the first and thus the 
highest claim to exist, is most appropriately designated spirit- 
Although tl»c unity of these thive is God, he is yet far ti*om 
being triune ; he is as yet only the all-one ; a coucepttoi 
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^vUith conUins only the root of triunity. Tlio progress toward 
the trinity, and at the same time also towanl the universe as 
«listinguisIio<i ft-om God, proceeds bo that —A is posited ex- 
plicitly as the not-l*eiiig. To this end, however, — since only 
tliat whieh is t-au Ih2 |K)ijited as not-being, — it is necessary to 
presup|)ose that it was previously (tositcd as being, and was 
then overcome hy nn opiwsing -f-A. The npponrame of tliis 
oi»pusition (tension), whieh springs not from the nature, hut 
from tlie will of God, has (since, proixjrly, in it the relation 
of the two t)otences is reversed, —A having become the exist- 
ent, and -fA i)otentiality or i>ower), for its result, the con- 
version of tlie original relation, and thus of the unnm verttum 
(universe) ; the same end is also 6ubscr^•e<.l by this, that, 
alx>veeach as now ti'ansformed, ± A is God as self-possessed, 
actual spirit. Theogony and cosmogony here coincide. Tho 
latter displays successive stages in which the different rela- 
tions of the two ix)tences are dcduce<l by the philosopln* of 
nature. In the human (*onsciousne8s, which is the final point 
of this development, the conflict of the two i>otences is termi- 
nated. Tlie forces, from whose strife the world arose, repose 
within the human spirit, which just for this reason is the 
actual microcosm. By the Prouulhcan act of the apprchen- 
Bion of self as Kgo, the hithcito onh' ideal world becomes 
through its externality to God, real ; and its vocation is to be 
sulMinlinate to that from which it has separated itticlf; where- 
by this latter naturally becomes supramundane, instead of 
trausmundane as formerly. The course to this end is throtigh 
the different relations of the Kgo, which l>cing relotcd theo- 
retically to the laws of nature, and practically to the moral 
law through which it becomes free, raises itself finally to 
a»sUietic an*! contemplative satisfaction, whose object is termed 
by Aristotle the thinking of thought, and by modern philoso- 
phy subject-ol»ject, — the final cause of tlie world, or God as 
pnnciple of the same. 

The coiirse which Schelling here pursues is designated by 
him the progress toward God. Commencing willi the im- 
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mary conditions of till I»cing, passing to the iMJsition, Uiat 
thcHG potences are the <'auses of a divided an<I in-itself-grad- 
luited l>eing, proceeding thence to the se!f-jissertion of the 
ICgo a3 ])riiK'iple, and its consequent isolation from Go<l, the 
rusult of his doctrine is that tlie Blgo declares itself nut to be 
principle, but 8ul>ordinates itself to the exehided and isolated 
God, wliom finally it recognizes as l)cing hiinself the fir^t 
pnnciple. Finally : we have hitherto philosoi)hized toward 
God, and therefore, without God : it has I>een shown that 
none of tlie steps liitherto considered, neither the knowledge 
of nature, nor life in the state, nor e^en contemplative ab- 
Hori>tion yield an absolute satisfaction ; philosophy, therefore, 
by virtue of these negative results, must be tcnne<i negative 
philosophy. Since its development has been conditioned by 
thought alone, it may also be culled rational pliilosophy. 
Jloreover since thought has no i>ower to give reality, to be- 
stow existence, the enil of rational i)hilosophy is still only 
God as idea. Hut here what thouglit cannot accomplish is 
realized by will. The will <lemands an active God who is 
lord of all l)eiiig, and is wilhng to actively opi>ose the schism 
whicli has actujiUy appeared. This longing for an actual Go*l 
is religion, and philosophy, when it arrives at this standiK>int, 
has religion for its object, and attains a character entirely 
different from that which it previously jKissessed: it l>ecomea 
positive philoHOi>hy. Since rrligion ia based upon a Ave act 
of the will, philosophy, with religion for its object, is no 
longer purely rationaU but its prolilem is : to exi)lain religion 
as a given fuel, and to show iiow all is adjusted when God, 
who appeared as the rfsult of negative iihilosophy, is made' 
the initial principle from which every thing must l>e deduced. 
The philosophy of religion, — which is not to be confounde«{ 
with a socalK'd religion of reason, — has for its subjeet-niat- 
tcr i>artly tlie devx'lopuieut of religion, and partly religion \n 
its completed form. In the first ease it is the philosophy of 
niylliology, in the second the philowopliy of revelation. In 
Uie philosophy of mytlwlog}, .Sehelliug sought to determine 
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how it is llmt sane men can allnw tlicniselvcs to he governed 
hy notions wUicli represent the saciiliue of a son, for exnuii»le, 
as u tliity ; nml, again, how it is tliat from Ihe standpoint of 
ChriHtJanity even notions such as these seem to )ye hetterthan 
tlie absence of .all relijjton whatever. His exjilanatiou is, that 
the forfi's hy which these men and pc"[»les were doniinaU.'d, 
and wliicli were regarded by them as Gofl, can Ite appre- 
hended from the standpoint of the highest religion as )wing 
at least moments in CJod. The primitive form of religion, iu 
whieh hnuianity is pervatled by Go*!, and wljich, sinee no 
polytheism as yet existed, may l>e called monotheism (though 
an abstract one), is followed by the crisis wliich is one with 
the development of the nations, in whi<'h the eonsciousnesa 
of humanity repeats the same process of potcnees througli 
which (exlerniilly and prior to consciousness) the progressive 
development of nature arose. Hence that parallelism l>etween 
this latter and the stages of mythology whirh has caused 
many to make the mistake of supi)osing mythology to be only 
natural philusaphy in disguise. I'hilr>s(jphy now shows tlmt 
the mytlirtlogi<-al ]>roces3 consists in this, that instead of the 
all-one which in primitive monotheism dominates the con- 
Rciousness, the individual |>otenccs take ]>ossc8sion of it. 
The ^r.'rf^tep is that where the consciousness feels itself gov- 
erned by the revolutions of the heavens, — a form of religion 
whieh ma}* be called star-worship or Sabianisra. Since my- 
thology reached its blooin in Greece all the notions of its 
earlier stages appear there also. Thus Uranus represents 
that consciousness which appeared first in the development of 
mythology-. The second stage, in which the first potence 
( — A) is reduced to passivity by the second, appears in the 
emasculation of Uranus. It is characteristic that the Greek 
histonuti Herodotus, where he mentions this moment of the 
mythological process (stei"eotyiie*l among the Babylonians and 
Arabian*), uilroduces Urania and her son Dionysus. On tins 
second stiige stand the most different religions, not only those 
which follow entirely ihe mythological pi^ocess (the Phcsmdan, 
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Eg>iJlian, Indian, Ac.)* Init also tliosc wUitli endcnvOr to ter- 
minate it at some rtefiiiit^^ points us tliu iluulii^m of Ibc Per- 
sians and Hudtlhism. The hiyhest stage of phiIosn|ihy is the 
Grecian, as displayed in those inysterics, in which mythology 
logins to make clear to itself its own nature, and thus to 
transcend its pmpei* limits. Hence the stiul}' of the m^'ste- 
ries is a fitting introduction to the philosophy of revelation. 
Tlic peculiar problem of the latter is to explain from its 
])n?mise3 tlic person of Christ which is the proper content of 
all Christianity. The work of Christ betbre his mcamation, 
and the mediation accomplished by tliis act, are considered ; 
but it is always kept in view, that the mythological dcvcloi)- 
ment is the prestii>i)03ition, and, in its last stige, tJic presage, 
of lliat which became actual in Christ- The completion of 
his work pivparcs the way for the activity of the tliinl |x>- 
tencp, tho Spirit, through whom the church as the explication 
of Christ, exists. The iwriods of tho church are t^-jjified by 
the three principal apostles, Peter, Paul, and John. Of these 
periods the first two, Catholicism and Protestantism, have 
passed, while the tliircf, Johannine Christianit}*, is approach- 
ing. 

There is nndcntably something grand in this attempt to 
comprehend the world with its external and internal history 
as the self-mediation of God with himself, to unite iwnthe- 
ism and theism in the higher conception of a Gotl who is lioth 
tree and subject to development ^'Mnonotheism"). How 
closely this last phase of Scheliing's plulosopliy concides with 
the Hegelmn> wliich in its own way alst) takes for its starting- 
point the conception of a iiroeess of the absolute mediated 
through negation, will become evident in the discusbiou of tUo 
Hegelian system to which we uow proceed. 
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The radical defect of .Sclielling*s philosophy, as seen in its 
earlier development in opi>osition to Fiulitc, was ila ahstract 
objective apprehension of Uic absolute. The ahsohilc was 
pure indiflTeroncc, identity; there was (1) no ]K)ssibi!ity of a 
transition from it to the definite and real, — hence Schclling 
maintained later a complete dualism between the absolute and 
the real world ; and (2) in it tho spiritual Bunendered its 
primacy to the physical, the one was equated with the other, 
tho pure objective inditference of the ideal and the real was 
placed above botji, and tlioreforo al)Ovo tho former. From re- 
flection upon this one-sidedness arose the Hegelian philosophy, 
Hegel, in agreement with Schelling, and in opposition to 
Fichtc, maintjiins that not the individual, the Kgo, is the 
priHs of all reality, but that this prius is a universal whi(*h 
comprcbends all individuals in itself. But he apprehends this 
universal not as inditfercnre, but as development; as a uni- 
versal in which the principle of difference is immanent, and 
which unfolds itself into the entire complex of reality as ex- 
hibited in the natural and spiritual worlds. Similarly, ac- 
cording to Hegel, the absolule is not something objective, the 
negative extinction of being and thought, of the real and tlie 
ideal in a neutral third. The universal which is the ground 
of all things is rather one of the terms of this disjunction itself, 
namely, tlie ideal one ; the idea is tlie absolute, and all actual- 
ity is only the realization of the idea. Hcgcl admits nothing 
higher than the idea ; neither is there any thing apart from 
it, since every thing which exists is the actualization of the 
idea. The universe is no indiirercnce of the ideal and the 
real, but it is the reality into whose manifold forms the idea 
(in order that it may not remain an unreal absti-action) dii*- 
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ferentiates itself, without, however, losiiio; itself in them, hut 
rather retuniiug again from them to itself in the thinking 
Bpirit, in order that as conscious, self-thinking idea it may 
exist in a form which is ti*ue and adequate to its nature, 
Hegel thu? reinvests mind with its highest prerogatives. 
With him mind is not one of the different modes under which 
the absolute exists ; but it is the absolute itself as solf-con- 
seions existence ; it is the idea ivturnetl to itself, knowing 
itself as the tnith of nature and tlio free power which governs 
it. The Hegelian system is thus diametrienlly op|H)setl to 
that form of SdicUing's philosophy whieh preceded it. As 
tlie latter became ever more and more reahstie, Spinozistio, 
mystical, and duallstic, so the fonner lx?camc idealistic and 
rationalistic, — a pure monism of thought, a pure reconcilia- 
tion of iiitelligcntie and artiiality. As SchcUing |>osiled an 
objective in the place of suiijcctive idealism, so Hegelianisra 
hfts itself aliove both these op|x>sites, striving after an altso- 
lutc idenlisni which shall once more aul>onlijiale the uaturat 
to tljo hpiritnal, and yet at the same time compivhend l>oih 
as mwardly one and the same. 

As regards form, tlie method of the Hegelian philosophy is 
aUo esscniiuUy distinct from that of Us prcdeeossor. The 
absolute, according to Hegel, is not Innng, but development, 
the positing of (hslinctions and antitheses, which, liowever, 
aiv not indepeuilent of the absolut<\ nor altogether oppascd 
to it, but constitute indiA-iduallv and collectivrly only mo- 
ments in the stlf-cvolution of the absolute. It must there- 
fore Im; shown that the nbsolirte has within itself a pnnciple 
of progi'css b3* means of ditrcrences which me yet only mo- 
ment*« of the absolute. We must not inti-oduce differences 
into the absolute ; but the absolute must evolve them Ihjm 
itself; wliilr they, in turn, must n'solve tliemselves into, and 
show tUrniselves lo Im? merely nioineuLH of, Ihc wliolc. To 
exhibit lliis process is the object of the Hegelian mi:-tho<K 
It asserts that every coucvptiou lias i1^ pi*oper antithesis, Its 
own negation In itself, — is one-sided, and ])ushc^ forwuixl to 
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a aocond conception, which is its op|K)flite, btiL which itself is 
as one-sirled as the first. Id this wny it ap{)oars thnt both 
arc only moments of a thirr? notion which is the highor unity 
of both, — which contains Ihcm in itself, hut in a higher fonn 
which mediates their unity. But no sooner is Itiis new notion 
posit^ed tlian it shows itself to bo also a one-sidoil moment 
which in turn advances Ihrou^rli [R-gaiion u> a higlier unity» 
etc. This self-negation of the notion is, according to Hegel, 
the genesis of all distinctioiid and antitheses ; while these 
latter are not fixwl and rigid iis llu^ rellecting understanding 
opines them to be, hut unstable moments of tlie tmmancnt 
movement of the notirm. The same is true of the uhsoUilc 
itself. The universal which is the ground of nil particnlars 
becomes such only through the fact tlmt the universal, as such, 
is a onc-siilcd (.onccption which aflvances R[>oiiLaneously to 
Uie negation of its own abstract universality tlirougli concrete 
parlicuhu-ily. The absolute is not sim])!e, but is a svstcm of 
notions which owe their existence tx> this very self-negation 
of the original universal. This system of notions is itself 
collectively an abstraction, widcb advances to the negation 
of mere notional (ideal) being, to reality, to the real self- 
existence of the differences (in nature). To this latter, 
again, belongs equally the one-sidcdness of l>elng only a mo- 
ment, and not the totality Itself. And thus the inde|>endent 
existence of the real is also resolved ; it returns to the uni- 
versality of the notion In self-consciousness, in the thinking 
mind which embraces In itself ideal and ival existence in a 
higher ideal unity of the universal and i>articular. This iiu- 
maiient self-movement of the notion is tlic Hegelian method. 
It is not, like the method of Fichte, a raci-e subjective posit- 
ing of thesis, antithesis, synthesis, but it follows the course 
of the thing itself; it does not produce Ix-ing, but that which 
In (tself alrea*tv is, it rcprofluces for the tliinking conscious- 
ness ; it strives to understand the whole through that imma- 
nent connection of its parts which results fn>m this, that by 
virtue of an Inner necessity there exists everywhcra Uiis pro- 
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duction of (linTerenee from unity an«i of iiuity fi-om difference, 
Iho living |>ulsation oft-hanging antilhcscn. 

Hegel has himself, in l»is *■*■ Phenomenology y*' the first work 
in which he appeared as an iiHlei>endent [>tiilosopher, — havin<^ 
previously been considered nn adherent of Schelling, — clcaily 
exiiresse*! bis dilference fmm ScluUing, which lie comprehen- 
sively states in the following three hits, — In JScbelling's phi- 
losophy, the absolute is, as it were, shot out of a pistol ; it is 
only the night in which everj* cow looks black ; when it is 
widened to a system, it is like the eoui-sc of a painter, wlio 
has on his palette but two colors, red and green, and wlio 
wotdd cover a surface with the former when a historical piece 
was dirmanded, and with the latter wlien a landscape was 
recpiircd. The first of these charges refers to the mode of 
attaining the idea of the absolute, viz., immediately, through 
intellectual intiiition ; this leap Hegel changes, in his PhenoiH" 
enology^ to a regular tj*ansition, proceeding step by step. 
The second charge relates to tlie way in which tlic absolute 
thus gained is eoDccived and expressed, viz.i simply as the 
absence of all finite distinctions, and not as the immanent 
positiug of a system of distinctions, within itself. Hegel de- 
clares Uiat ever}' tiling depends upon apprehending and ex- 
pressing the true not as substance ('-e., as negation of 
dcterminaleueHs), but as subject {as a positing and producing 
of finite distinctions). The third charge has to do with Scbel- 
ling's manner of carrying out his principle through the con- 
crete content of the facts given in tlic natural and intellectual 
worlds, viz., by the ni)plicatiou of a ready-made schema (tlie 
opposition of the iilcal and the real) to the objects, instead 
of suffering them to unfold and separate themselves from 
tliemselves. The school (jf Schcllirtg was C8i>ecially given to 
Uiis schematizing fonnalisui, and that which Hegel remarks, 
in the introducliou to his Phenomenology^ may xavy well be 
applied to it: *' If ttie formalism of n philosophy (»f nature 
should happen to tench that the undcrstJindiiig is electricit3', 
or au anLtmd nitrogen, the tuexpcrienced might look Upoa 
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such instructions with docp nmnzement, ami iwrhaps revere 
Uiem as tlispluyiiig tJie maika of prolbund genius. Hut the 
trick of such a wis<loru is as readily learned as it is cosily 
practiBod ; its repetition is o-s insufferable as the re|>otition of 
a detected feat of legerdemain. This method of affixing to 
everj- thing heavenly and cailldy, to all natural and intellec- 
tual forms, Uic two determinations of the universal scheme, 
makes the universe like a grocer's shop, in which a row of 
closed jars stand with their labels pasted on them. 

The sjwcial obje(rt of the Pltenomeuohrftf was to establish 
absokite knowledge, as Hegel apprehended it, {i{K>n tlie essen- 
tial nature of consciousness as the highest stage of conscious- 
ness itself. Hegel furnishes in Uiis work a history' of tho 
phenomenal consciousness (whence its bile), a development 
of the foimativc e|>och3 of the consciousness in its progress 
to |)hilosophical knowledge. The inner development of con- 
sciousness consists in this, \'iz., that the ijccubar condition in 
which it finds itself becomes objectified (or conscious), and 
through Uiis knowleiige of its own being tlic consciousness 
rises to a higher state. The ^'•Phenomenohgy*' seeks to 
show how, and out of what necessity the consciousness ad- 
vances from step to step, from i)Otentiality to being per «*, 
from being to knowledge. The author l>cgins witli immediate 
consciousness as Uie lowest step. He entitled this section: 
*^Sensuott8 Certcunttfy or the This and the Opinion/* At this 
stage the question is asked the Ego: what is thiii^ or what is 
here? and it answers, <■.*/., the tree; and to the question, 
what IS 7101V? it answei's now is the night. But if we turn 
ourselves around, here is not a tree but a liousc ; and if we 
write down the second answer, and look at it again after a 
little time, wc find that now is no longer niglit but mid-day. 
The this becomes, tlioreforc, a iiot-this, i.e., a universal. And 
very naturally ; for if I say : tills piece of pai>cr, yet each 
an<l everA* pajwr is a tliis piece of jwipcr, and I have only sai<l 
tlie universal. By such inner dialci'tic Uic wliole Held of tlie 
immediate certainty of the sense in perception is gone over. 
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In this way — since even* fomiativc sU'p (cverj' stage) oT tli« 
consciousness of Uie pliiUwopliizing subject is involve*! in 
contrritlit-'tions, nn<l is came<l l»y this immanent dialectic to a 
biglier form of consciousness — this pixK'css of dcvelopinont 
goes on till the contradiction is destroywK i.e.^ till all strange- 
ness between 8ul)ject an<l object dis<i{ii>cars^ and the mind 
rises to a jwrfect sclf-knowlctlge and self-certainty. To 
ehnraclcrize l)rierty Uic <lifferent 8tcj>s of this prot^eas, we 
might say that the consciousness is first found as a certainty 
of tlic sense, or as the this and the opinion; next as percejH 
tion, which apprehends the objective as n thing with il^ pro]>- 
erties; and then as nndcrstanding, i.f., apprehending tlic 
objects as being reflccUd in itself, or distinguishing Iwtwccn 
power and expression, essence and nianifcbtation, outer and 
inner. From this point the c»on.scioiisncs3, which has only 
recognized itself, its own pure Iwing in its oiyecta and Uieir 
determinations, and for which therefore evcr>* other thing 
than itself has, as sueh, no significance, Incomes the self- 
identical Ego, and rises to the trulli and certainty of itself, to 
Bclf-consciousness. The self-eonsi-iousness become universal 
self-consciousness or reason, now travei-scs also a scries of 
development-steps, until it manifests itself as spirit, as tlje 
reason whieli, in accord with all i*ationality, and satisfied with 
tlie rntionnl world without, extends itself over the natural and 
intellectual universe as its kingdom, in which it finds itself at 
borne. Mind now posses Uirough its stages of unconsti'aincd 
morality, culture and ix»fincment, cUiics and the ethical view 
of the world to religion ; and religion itself in its i)erfection, 
OS revealed religion becomes absolute knowledge. At Uiis 
lost stage Ix'ing and thought arc no more separate, l>cing is 
no longer an object for thought, but thought itself is the ob- 
ject of thought. Science is nothing other than tlie true 
knowledge of the mind conceniing itself, in the cronclusic 
of tlic ^^Phenomennhigy" Hegel casts tlic following retroep 
on the course which he has laid down: **The goal which is^ 
to be reached, viz., absolute knowledge, or tiie uiind whii 
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Icnows iUcir ns mimU hns for its course the ex|K>sition of 
minds as they aie in Ihoinselves ami achieve the organization 
of their cnipirc. Tliesc elements are preaervetl, and funiishod 
to us cither bj' liistory, where we l<x>k at the side of the 
mind's free existence as it accidentally appears, or hy Die sci- 
ence of phenomenal knowle<lge, wliure we look at the side of 
tlic mind's ideal urganizatiou. Tlieae tivo sources taken to- 
gether, as Ulcal history, give us the real hislorj' and the true 
being of the absolute spirit, the actuality, truth, nnd certainty 
ol' Uis tlirone, without which ho were lifeless and alone ; only 
* fixim tlic cup of this kingdom of mirids docs there stream 
ftiith for him liis infinitude/" 

On tlic olIiLT hand the progress of the Phenomeixology is 
not strictly scientific. It is the first genial application of the 
'* absolute mctliod," suggestive in its criticism of the forms 
of phenomenal knowledge, but arbitrary in the arrangement 
and tR>atmcut of tlie a}>uudaat dialectical aud historical mate- 
rial with which it deals. 
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George "WrtnErM Frif.diuch Heoel was bom at Stutt- 
gart, on the 27th of August, 1770. In his eighteenth year he 
entered the university of TObingen, in order to devote him- 
self to the study of theolog>'. During his course of study 
there, J;e attracted no marked attention ; ScheUing, who waa 
his junior in years, shone far beyond all his cotemporaries. 
After leaving Tvibingen, he took a situation as private tutor, 
first in Switzerland, and aHcrwards in Frankfort-on-thc-Main 
till ISO I, when lie settletl down at Jena. At tirsl he was re- 
ganlf^<l as a disciple and defender of Schelling's philosophy, 
and as such he wrote in 1801 his first minor treatise on the 
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•' Difference bettveen the Phih,tophical Siffttems of Fichte avd 
SeMling/* Soon aftenvariis he iMseainc associaterl with Sdiel- 
Ung In publisliiiig llic ** Critical Joxtmtd of Philosophy^** 
l«02-^3» for whifh he funnshwl a number of irai>ortflnt arti- 
cles. His lnl>ora as an academical teacher met at first witli 
IhU little cncoumjTcmcnt. Yet in 1605 ho became professor 
hi the university, though tlie fjohtical catastrophe in which 
the i^minirv was soon afterwards involved, doprivert hini of 
the |ilac«. Amid the cannonade of the battle of Jena, he 
flubbed tlic '* Phcnomeiwlorjy of Mind" his first great and 
tndvpmidont work, the en)wn of his Jena labors, lie wan 
«iliA»M|uently in the habit of calling ttiis l>ook, whi<'h appeared 
(u 1807, his ** voyage of discovery." From Jena, Hegel for 
want of other means of subsistence went to BamLierg, where 
ft>r two years lie was editor of a pnlitien! journal published 
there. In tlie fall of 1808, lie l>ecame rector of Uie gymiia- 
Blum at Nuremberg. In tliis situation he wrote his Logic^ 
1812-16. All his works were produced slowly, and he first 
pro|)erIy bcgtm lits litonuy activity as ScheHing finished his. 
In IrtlG, he received a call to a professorship of phiiosoi>hy 
at Heidellicr;;, whore in 1817 he publislu'd liis '* EnqfchjKcdia 
of the Philosophical Sciences " in which for tlie first time he 
ex])ounded his system as a whole. But his peculiar fame, 
and his far-reaching activity, dates proi>erly from his call to 
Berlin in I HIS. It was at Berlin that he sun-oundcd himself 
with an extensive and very actively scientific school, and 
through his connection witli the Prussian government gained 
great |)oliticnl intliioncc and acfiuired a reputation for hia 
philosophy, as the philosophy of tlie State, though this neither 
speaks lUvornbl^- for its inner purity, nor iU moral credit. 
yet in his *• Phiiottophy of Rigftts" which appeared in 1821 • 
llegel does not reject the Aintlanunifal principles of moflorn 
political hfe ; he declares in favor of ^Mjiiular representation, 
iVecdom of the prvss, and publicity of judicial prtK-eedinga, 
trial by jury, and an administrative indci>cDdenee of corpo- 
rations. 
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In Berlin, Hegel gave lectures upon almost every branch 
of philoBOphy, anil these have bren piiblisJipd by his disciples 
and friends since his death. Jlin manner as a lecturer was 
hesitating, clumsy, and unadorncil, but was still not without 
a peculiar attraction as the immediate expression of profound 
thoughtfulness. His social intercourse was more with the 
uncultivated than with the learned ; he was not fond of shin- 
ing as a genius in social circles. In 1829 he became rector 
of tlie university', an office which he administered in a more 
practical manner Umii Fitbto htid done. Hegel died of the 
cholera, Nov. 14, 1831, tite anniversary of Leibnitz's death. 
^He rests in the same chiuchyard with Solger and Fichte, near 
by tlie latter, and not far from the former. His writings and 
lectures form eighteen volumes which have appeared since 
1832; Vol. I. Minor Article.'f; II. Phenomenology; III.-V. 
Logic; VI., VII. Encydopcrdia ; VIH. Philosophy of Rights ; 
IX. Philosophy of History ; X. Esthetics; XL, XII. Phiioso- 
P^'U <*f Heligion; XIIL-XV. History of Philosophy ; XVL— 
XVUI. Miscellanies. His life has been written by Rosenkranz. 
The division of the Hegelian system is, in consequence of 
the course which thought pursues in it, threefold: (1) The 
development of those pure conceptions or determinations of 
thought, which lie at the basis of all natural and intellectual 
life ; in other words, the logical unfolding of the absolute, — 
the Science of Logic, (2) The development of the real world 
or of nature, — Ote Philosophy of Nature. (.1) The develop- 
ment of the ideal world, or of mind as it shows itself con- 
cret«4y in rights, morals, the state, art, religion, and scieneet 
— Philosophy of Mind, These thi-ee parts of the system rep- 
resent the three elements of the absolute method, position, 
negation, and the unity of both. The absolute is at first 
pure, and immaterial thought ; secondly, it is dilferentiatioa 
of the pun^ thought or its diremption in space an<i time, — 
nature ; thirdly, it returns from tliis solf-estrangomcnt U* it- 
self, destroys the differentiation of nature, and thus becomes 
actual self-knowing thought or mind. 
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I, ScTEXCF OF LoT.ic. — TliG TTrgolian logic Is tlie sricntiftc 
earposilion and development of the |)ure eoneoptions or 
8on, those conceptions or categories whicli lie at the basis 
all thought and being, and which determine suHjective knowl- 
edge as truly as they form the indwelling soid of the objective 
reali^; in a word, those ideas in which the ideal and the real 
have their point of coincidence. Tlie domain of lf>c:ic. sa>-3 
Ilcgel, is the tnith, as it is unveiled in ila native clmracter. 
It is as Hegel himself figuratively ejtprcsses it, the represen- 
tation of God as he is in bis eternal Unng, before the creation 
of tlic world or a finite mind. In this respect it 13, to be sore, 
a domain of shadows ; but these shadows are, on the 01 
hand, those simple essences freed ft-om all sensuous ma 
In whoso diamond net the whole universe is constructed. 

Different philosophers had already made a tlmnkworthy 
ginning towarrls collecting and examining the pure conce 
tions of the reason, as Aristotle in his categories, Wolff in 
ontology, and Kant in his transcendental analytic. But thoy 
had neitlier completely collected, nor critically' sifted, nor de- 
rived them fVom one principle, but had only taken them up 
empirically, and treated them lexicologically. But in opposi- 
tion to this course, Hegel attempted. (I) to make a complete 
collection of these notions ; (2) to critically sift them (».«., to 
exclude ever^' tiling hut pure thought) ; and (3) — which is 
the most characteristic peculiarity of the Hegelian logic — to 
derive tlicse dialectically from one another, and carry them out 
to an internally-connected s^-stem of pure reason. Fichte 
had already claimed that the reason must deduce the whole 
S)*3tem of knowledge purely from itself, without taldng any 
thing for granted. Hegel holds fast to this thought but in an 
objective way. He does not begin by setting up certain high- 
est principles in which all t\jrther development is impii 
contained, and which serves, therefore, merely for their closi 
determination, wittkout any actual progress of thought. Bi 
starting with the simplest conception of reason, that of pur© 
being, which needs no farther establishing, he seeks from this 
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by advancing from one conception ever to another and a 
ricdicr one, to deduce the whole system of [uire ratioiml 
knowledge. The lever of this development is the dia- 
lectical metiiod. 

AU position, saya Hegel, is negation; every notion has in 
itself the opposite of itself, and is thus led forward to its 
own negation, — passes over into its op|x>sitc. All negation 
also is ijosition, afHrmation. If a conception is negated, the 
result is not the pure nothing, — a pure negative^ but a con- 
crete iK>sitive ; there results a new conception whose signifi- 
cance is increased by the negation of the preceding one. 
The negation of unity, e.g., is the conception of raulti- 
pUciti,'. In this way Hegel uiakt*s negation a vehicle for dia- 
lectical jtrogress. Every previously posited conception is 
negated, and from its negation a liighor and richer conception 
is gained. This method, which is at the same time analytical 
and synthetical, Uegel has carried through the whole system 
of knowledge. 

We now proceed to a brief survey of the Hegelian Logic, 
It is di\ided into three parts ; the doctrine of heing^ the doc- 
trine o^ essence^ and the doctrine of the notion, 

1. The DocTttiNE OP Being, (1) Quality, — Science be- 
gins with the immediate and indeterminate conception of 
being. This, in its want of content and emptiness, is nothing 
more than a pure negation, tknothing. These two conceptions 
are thus as absolutely identical as they are al>solutely opposed ; 
ea<'h of the two di8ap[>car8 iminodiately in its contrary. TUia 
oscillalioii of the two is the pure becoming, which, if it be a 
transition from nothing to being, we call beginning, or, in the 
reverse case, we call it ceasing. The still and simple precipi- 
tate of this process of beginning to be and ceasing to be, is 
existence (Daseyn), Kxistencc is being with a determlnate- 
ness, or *iHalily; more closely, it is reality or limited exist- 
ence. Limited existenfre excludes CA'ery other from itself. 
This reference to itself, which is seen through its negative re- 
lation to every other, we call being per se (FUrsicJiseyn), 
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Being; per w, whidi refers itself only to itself, anH repels <»uri* 
other from itself, is the one. Hut, by means or this repelling, 
the one posits imme^lifltely many ones. But the many ones 
arc not distinguished from eacii other. One is wh&t llit* other 
is. The many arc therefore one. Bnt tlie one is just as truly 
tlie manifold. For its exehision is tlie i>oAitmg of its con- 
trary, or it |>osita itself thereby as manifold. By this dialec*- 
tie of aUnuiioH and repulsion^ quality passes over into quan- 
tity : for indiirerence in resjMJCt of distinction or (jualilAtivc 
determitTAtcness is quantity. 

i'2) Qnantit*/. — Quantity is detcrrainateness in magnitude, 
which, as such, is indifTcrcnt in respect of quahty. In so far 
08 the mngnitwle contains many ones distinguishably witJiin 
itself, it IS a (futcrete, or has tlie element of discrelton; but 
on the other hand, in so far as the many ones are siiudar, 
flud Uic magnitude is thus without distinction, it is conttnu- 
OHa, or iias the clement of conttnutty. Each of these two 
determinations is at the same time identical with the other ; 
discretion cannot I^e conceived without continuity, nor con- 
tinuity without discretion. Tiie existence of quantity, or 
Itiuitoil quantity, is the fpntntum. The quantum has also matii- 
fohhiess and unity in itself; it is the enumeration of the 
unities, i.e., nuynber. CoiTesyionding to the quantum or the 
extensive magnitude, is the intensive magnitude or degree. 
With the conce[»liou of degree, so far as degree is simple de- 
tei'minatoness, quantity a[>proacho8 quality again. The unity 
of quantity and quality is measure. 

(M) The men/tnre is a qnalltativc quantum, a quantum on 
whiih the qualiLy is dependent. An example of this quanti- 
tative liinitatiou as aetually determining the quality of a defi- 
nite oliject, is tliti tenqierature of water* which decides whether 
the wat^^r sliall remain water or turn to ice or steam. Here 
the quantum of heat actually constitutes the quality* of the. 
water. Quality and quantity are, therefore, to he conceived 
as perpetually interchanging determinations in a l>eing, in a 
Uiirdt which is itself distinct fk^m its immediate quality and 
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qiiantily. This quality which is intU'pcntU'nt of immediate 
being, lliis negation of all immwliatenoss, is the essence, 
Essent-e is being m ne, heiug divided in itself, a self-separa- 
tion of beitig. Honee the twofulduess of all determinations 
of essence. 

2. The Doctrink of EssEVCTi:. — (1) The essence ns such. 
The essence as rerteeUfil Ix^ing is reference to itself only ns it 
is a refei-enec to something other. AVe apply to this being 
the term refteded analogously with the reflection of light, 
whirl], wlien it falls on a mirror, is thrown back by it. \s 
now the reflected light is, tlirough its reference to anoUicr, 
something medinled or (josited, so the reflecled being is that 
which is slu»wn to be inediate<l or gi-ounded through another. 
From the fad that pliilosophy makes its problem to know the 
*sscncc of things, the imnu'dinte beitig of tilings is repre9ente<l 
as a covering or cui*lain behind which the essence is concealed. 
If. therefoiv,'we speak of the essence of an object, the imme- 
diate being standing over against the essence (for without this 
the essence cannot be conceived)* is i-educcd to a mere nega- 
tive, to an a^tpettranre. The l>eing appeal's in the essence. 
The essence is, theivforc, the iK'ing as appearance in itself. 
The essence when conceived in distinction from the a{}pear- 
ance, gives the conception of the essentiah and that wbidi 
only apiwars in the easence, is the cssenceless, or the unes- 
sential. But since the essential has a being only in distinc- 
tion fTOm the unessential, it follows that the latter is essential 
to the former, whieh needs the unessential just as much as the 
unessential needs it. Kaeh of the two, therefore, nppears in 
the other, or tJiere lakes place Ix'twecn them a reciprocal refer- 
ence which we call rfjU'clion, We have, therefore, to do in 
this whole sphere with determinations of rofiertion, with deter- 
minations, each one of which refers to tlie other, and cannot 
be conceived without it (<?.</., (KisiUve and negative, ground 
and s*M|iience, thing and properties, content and form, power 
and expression). We have, therefore, in the development of 
the essence, those same detertuiuations which we found In tUo 
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development of beincf, only no longer in an immediate, but in 
a rellerled form. Instead of being and noUung. we have txovr 
the forms of the ixwitive and negative; instead of Uie there- 
existent (/>«*•!/»), we now have existence. 

Essence is reflected being, a reference to self, which, how- 
ever, i8 metiiated through a' reference to something other 
which appears in it. This reflected reference to self we call, 
identify (which is unsatisfactorily and abstractedly expressed 
iu the so-called flrst principle of thotight, that A =: A). As 
a reference to 8<?lf which is at the same time a distinction 
from self, this identity contains essentially the determination 
of ditfercnee. Imnie<1tat« and external difference is divermhf. 
Essential difference, the difference in itst-lf, iaantitk^sta (poti- 
tivr and nefffttfre). The self-opposition of the essence is con- 
trftdicdon. The antithesis of identity and distinction is 
reconciled in the conception of the ground. Since now the 
essence distinguishes itself fVom itself, we have the essence 
as identical with itself or the (^ytmnd^ and secondly, the es- 
sence as distinguished from itself or the crmg^r/uetti* In the 
category of ground and consequent the same thing, ».«., the 
essence, is twice posited ; the grounded and the ground are 
one and the same coutent, which makes it dilllcult to define 
tlie groimd except through the consequent, or the consequent 
except through the ground. The two can, therefore, be di- 
vided only by a powerful abstraction ; but because the two 
are identical, it is peculiarly a formalism to apply this cate- 
gory. If i-cflection would inquire after a ground, it is be* 
cause it would see the thing as it were iu a twofold relation* 
once in its immediatencss, and tlien as posited UirougU m 
ground. 

(2) Essence and Phenomenon. — The pftenomenon is tbe 
appearance which the essence fills, ninl wliirh is heniv no longer 
esseucelcss. There is no appcArauce witliout essence, and 
no essence which may not enter into phenomenon. It is one 
and the same content which at one time is taken as essence, 
aad at another as pheuomeuon. In the phenomenal essence 
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we recognize the positive element which has hillierto beea 
called ground, hut which we now name c/mteut, and the nega- 
tive element ybrm. Ever^- essence is a unity of content and 
form, i.e.,, if. exists. In distinction from immediate being, we 
cull that beinfj which has procperled from some ground, exijrf- 
ence^ i.e., grounded being. When we view the essence as 
existing, we call it thittg. In the relation of a thing to its 
properties we have a repetition of llic n*la{i(*n of form and 
content. The propertioa show us the thing in respect of its 
form, but it is properly thing only in res^Kct of its content. 
The relation between the thing and its properties is commonly 
indicated by the verb to have (a.g.^ the thing has properties), 
in onler to distingxiish between Uie two. The essence as a 
negative reference to itself, and as repelling itself from itself 
in order to a reflection in an alterttm, is potcer and exjireaaiotu 
lu this category, as in all the other categories of essence, one 
and the same content is j)08ited twice. Power can only \ye 
explained fVom expression, and expression only fW)m ix>wor ; 
consequently everj* explanation of wliich this category' avails 
itself, is tautological. To regard iwjwer as uncognizable, is 
only a self-deception of the understanding resjjecting its own 
acts. — A higher expression for the category of power and 
expression is the category of inner and outer. The latter 
category- stands higher than the former, because (jowcr needs 
some solicitation to express itself, but the inner is the essence 
spontaneously manifesting itself. Both of these, the inner 
and the outer, are also idculicul ; neither is without the other. 
That, e.^., which the man is internally in respect of his char- 
acter, is he also externally' in his action. The truth of this 
relation will be, therefore, the identity of inner and outer, of 
essence and phenomenon, viz. : — • 

(3) Actuality. — Actuality must be added as a third to 
being and existence. In the actuality, tlic phenomenon is a 
complete and Hde<piate manifestation of the essence. The 
true actuality is, therefore (in opiwsition to possibility and con-- 
tingcncy) , a necessary being, a rational necessity. The well- 
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known Hegelian sentence that evciy thing actual is ration 
and ever>- tiling rational is attwal, is scon in tliLs apprehension 
of ''actuality" to be a simple tautology. The necessary', 
when i>o8ite<i as its own ground, irlenlical with itaelf, is tFul>- 
stance. The phenomenal side, the unessential in the sub- 
stance, and the contingent in the nece^ar^^ arc accidents. 
These are no longer related to the substance, as the phenome- 
non to the essence, or the outer to the inner, i.?., as an ade- 
quate manifestation ; they arc onl}* transitory affections of 
the substance, accidentally changing phenomenal forms, like 
waves on tliu surface of the sea. They are not produced by 
the substance, bnt rather disappear in it as their ground. The 
relation of substance leads to the relation of rause. In Ihe^j 
relation of eausality there is one and the same thing ixwited^l 
on the one side as cause, and on the other side as effect. The 
c-ause of warmth is warmth, and its effect is agnin warmUi. 
Effect is a higher conception than accidence, since it actually 
stands over against the cause, and the cause itself passes 
over into effect. So far, however, as each side in the relation 
of causality presupposes tlie other, we shall Hnd the true rela- 
tion one in which each aide is at the same time cause and 
effect, 1.^., reciprocal action. Reciprocity is a higher relation 
than catisality, because there is no pure causality. There te^H 
no action without counteraction. We leave the pro^•incc of \ 
essence with the category of reciprocal action. All the cate- 
gories of essence had shown themselves as a duplex of two 
sides, but when we come to the catcgorj" of reciprocal action, 
the opi>ositlon between cAUse and effect is destroyed, and they 
meet together ; unity thus takes again the place pf duplicity. 
Wo have, therefore, again a l»cing which dirempts itself into 
different self-subsistent factors, whicli are, however, immedi* 
ately identical with it. This anity of tho immodiateness of 
being with the self-diremption of the essence is the noUrm, 

3. Ttie Doctrixr op the Notion. — The notion is that 
in the other which is identieal with itself. It is the substan- 
tial totality whose moments (siu^lar, particular) axe them.- 
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solves the whole (tlio vnivfirsal), — a totality which not only 
allows freetlom to the UiflererK'e, but reduces it again to unity 
in itself. The notion is {a) Rnbjective, the unity of a mani- 
fold for itself, posited as form in alwtraction from matter. 
(6) It is objectivity, — the notion in the form of immediale- 
ness, as the external unity of independent existences, (c) 
It is tlie Idea, the notion, which is itself objective, and re- 
duces objective existence to a pure unity with itself, and 
which is no less immanent in the object than itself existent 
as the punctual imity of all reality. 

(1) The subjective notion contains the eletoents of uni- 
verttality (aelf-identity in the dilference), paiiicularit?/ (thfc 
difference which remains identical with the universal), and 
tingnlarity (the self-subststent being which unites in itself 
the universal and the particular, the genus and tlie si>ecies). 
The univeraal, independently expressecl, is the notion as such. 
This one-sidedness is removed by the expression of the uni- 
versal as actually inherent in a singular, as the predicate of a 
subject, or in the judgment. The judgment stitt's the iden- 
tity of the singular with the universal, and therefore the 
diremption of the universal into independent individuaU 
which are identical with it, — tlie self-sundering of the no- 
tion. In the judgment the notion apjwars not as a mere 
abstraction, Uke substance, cause, and force ; but as (^n- 
Crete, as immanent lu individual existences* and maintaining 
a definite reality in a world of such. The one-sidedness of 
the judgment, as jjositing in itself the immediate identity of 
the individual and the universal, and hence, in reality, the 
separation of the two (the universal being more extensive 
than the individual, and the individual more concrete than 
the universal) is removed in the syllogism. In the syllogism 
the univerflftl and the indiWdnol are mediated through the par- 
ticular which appears as a notion intermediate boiweeu \x>\h. 

The syllogism, therefore, exliibits the universal as realized 
in the individual by means of its particularization ; or tlie 
singular aa existing in the universal through the mediatiou 
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of the particular. Tho syllocfism first completely expresse* 
tlie nature of tho notion, hs t>cing the ditferentiution of itself 
into a manifold, in which the singular throng its piirtic-ularitf 
18 as ooinpleU'ly op|>ow^ to the universal, as it is joinetl to 
the aniviM-HAl through it« identity with it. According to what 
precedes, Uke notion is not nien^ly sulijectivc, but (Assesses 
reality in the totality of hoing i-omprchcnded under it^ Thus 
considered it ia the objective notion. 

(2) Objectivity U not being in general, but Iwing which 
ui (Himplete in itself and ideally determined. Its ^x'St form 
is viechnnism^ the con^xistencc of inde{>endent individuals, 
which, though inditfcrent to one nnotlier, are held togetlier in 
the unity of a whole (aggregate) by some common bond. 
This indifference is removed in cA^mitm, which w the re- 
ciprocal attraction, intorpcnctration, and neutralisation of 
the indc|K»ndcut individuals, which thus constiluti? a unity. 
This unity, however, is only the negative resolution of indi- 
viduals in a whole. The tlnrd form of objectivity xBieleulogit* 
tlie end (com*s|>onding to the syllogism), the notion which 
realizes itself, which re<1uce8 l>cing to a mean for itself, and 
which preserves and completes itself in the process of the 
removal of the indepcndem-e of the tiling. The defect in the 
notion of end, or design, is that it is still in op])osition to 
objectivity, as though tliis latter were something foreign 
to it. But when tliis defet't is corrected tliem arises the 
conception of the end as immanent in objectivity, — of the 
notion which finds its own completion in objectivity, inter- 
penetrating it and realizing itself in it; or, in other words, 
the Idea, 

(3) The Idea is the highest logical definition of tJie a1)80- 
ktte. It ifl neither merely subjective nor merely objective, 
but it is tlic notion which is immanent in the object, which 
allows the object complete indei>endence, yet rctaiusi it just 
as c<»mpletely in unity with itself. Ita immediate form is 
life, oiganization, tlie immediate unity of the object witli the 
Uutiou which Lu(erpcuetratcs it aa its soul-, as tho principle 
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of vitality. T!)e notion, however, is not here at once pasited 
for itself. The Idea as such, in contradistinction from the 
object, is cognition; the notion finding itself again in the 
object (idea of the /r««), and realizing itself in objectivity in 
order to remove the independence of the object, to reduce the 
real to conformity with the notion (idea of the good). This 
opposition of the Idea and the object is, however, one-sided. 
C'c^nitiori and acrtinn presuppose nocessaril)' the identity 
of subjective and objective being. The supreme notion is, 
therefore, the Ab»olute Idea^ the unity of life and cognition, 
the self-knowing and iDtcUigently realized universal wlilch ifl 
inflniteh- actual, 3'ct distinguishes itself from this its immedi- 
ate actiialit)'. 

Tbe Jdfa reali;£ing itself in immediate actuality is nature. 
As rettiming from nature to itself, and conscioasly closing 
itself together with itself, it is .tj}irit. 

II. Thb Scikkce op Nature. — Nature is the Idea in the 
form of dilferentiation, the notion which has advanced from its 
logical abstraction to real particularization^ and has there- 
fore become external to itself. The unity of the notion is 
therefore concealed in nature, and since philosophy makes it 
its problem to seek out the int^^lUgence which is liiddon in 
nature, and to follow out the process by which nature loses its 
own character and becomes mind, it should not forget that 
the essence of nature consists in being which lias externalizL'd 
itself, and that the pro<lucts of nature neither have a reference 
to Uiemselves, nor correspond to the notion, but grow up 
in unrestrained and unbridled contingency. Nature is a bac- 
chftualiau gml who neither bridles nor checks himself. It 
therefore represents no intelligible succession, rising ever in 
regular order, but^ on the contrary, it every where obliterates 
all essential limits by its doubtlul structures, which alwn^-s 
defy every Qxed classiUcatioa. Because it is thus imj-Mrssible 
for nature to retain the strict determinations of the notion, 
tl»e philosophy of nature is forced at everj* point, as it were, 
to capitulate between the world of concrete individual struo- 
Uiros, and the regulative of the speculative idea. 
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The philosophy of nature has its beginning, its course, an 
its cntl. It >)o0na with the first or immediate Uetenninatioq 
or nature, witli the abstract nnivcrsality of its being ex/ra se^ 
space and matter ; its end is the dissevering of the mind from 
natore in the form of a mtiuiial and self-conscious individual- 
ity, — man ; tlie probloni which it has to solve is, to show the 
intermediate links Iwtween these two extremes, and to foUo'^r 
out successively the increasingly successful stniggLea of 
nature to raise itself to self-consdousncss in man. In this 
process, nature passes through three principal stages. 

1. Mechanics, or matter and tlje idcjil system of matter 
Matter is the l>eing extra at of nature, in its most anivcrsal 
form. Yet it shows at the outset that tendency to being per 
se which forms the guiding thread of natural philosophy, — ■ 
gTa\ity. Gravity is the being in se of matter ; it is the desire 
ot matter to come to itself, and shows the first trace of 
subjectivity. Tlie centre of gravity of a body is (h« one which 
it seeJcs. This same tendency towanl the reduction of multi- 
plicity to l>oi!ig ])pr se lies at tlie basis of the solar system and 
of universal gravitation. The centralily which is U\e fbnda- 
mental conception of gravity, iH'conu's here a system, which 
is in fact a rational s^ntem, so far as the form of the orbit, 
the rapidity of motion, or the time of ro^olution may be 
referred to mathematical laws. 

2. Physics. — lint matter pos.se88CS no individuality. 
Even in astronomy it is not the bodies themselves, but only 
their geometrical relations which interest us. We have here at 
the outset to treat of quantitative and not yet of qualitative 
determinations. Yet in the solar system, matter has found ita 
tHjntru, itself. Its abstract and hollow being in se has resolved 
itself into form, ^fatter now, as possessing a quality*, is an 
object of phi/m'c3. In physics we have to do with matter whicJi 
h.os particularized itself into a body, into an individuality. 
To this province belongs inorganic nature, its forms and re- 
ciprocal references 

d. Orgamics. — Inoi^anic nature, which was the object of 
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physics, <iestroy9 itself in the chemical process. In the 
chemical process, the inorganic body loses oil its properties 
(cohesion, color, lustre, resonance, transparency, &c.)i fl>nd 
thus shows the evanescence of its existence and that relatiA*ity 
which is its being. This chemical process is overcome by the 
organic, the vital processes of nature. True, the living body 
la ever on the [wint of passing over to the chemical process ; 
oxygen, hydrogen, and salU are always entering into a living 
organism, but their chemical action is always overcome ; the 
living body resists the chcmiral process till it dies. Life is 
self-preservation, self-cud. While therefore nature in physics 
had risen to individuality, in orgunics, it projrresscs to sub- 
jectintj". The idea, as life, presents itself in three stages. 

( 1 ) Tlie general image of life in geoloffkal organism, or the 
Viineral kingdom. Vet the mineral kiugdora is the result, 
and the residuum of a |)roccss of life an<l formation already 
passed. The primitive rock is the stiffened crystal of life, 
and the geological earth is a giant (:x>riwc. The present life 
which produces itself eternally anew, breaks forth only as the 
first movement of sulijectivity. 

(2) In the organism of plants or the vegetable kingdom. 
The plant rises indeed to a fonnative process, to a process of 
assimilation and reproduction. But it is not 3*et a totality 
perfectly* organized in itself. Each part of the plant is the 
whole individual, each twig ia the whole tree Tlie partti are 
relate<l inditferently to each other ; the branch can become a 
root, and the root a branch. The plant, therefore, does not 
yet attain a true being i7i se of individuality- ; for, in order 
that this may be attained . an absolute unity of the individual 
is necessarj*. This unity, which constitutes an individual and 
concrete subjectivity, is first seen in, — 

K (3) The ciuimal orgnnisra, the animal kingrlom. An unin- 

H terrnpted intussusception, free motion, and sensation, are 
H first found in the animal organism. In its higher forms we 
H find internal warmth and a vfucc. In its hi^het>t form, man, 
^H nature, or rather tlie spirit which works through nature, ap- 
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prebends itself as coiiftcioiiH individuality, as Ego. The spirt 
thus beooinc a (tee and rational self, has now completed iti 
Sflf-emancipalion from nature. 

III. pHiLosopfTT or Mind. 1. Thb RrarecnvE Mixd.— 
The mind is tho truth of nature ; the removal of its estraoge- 
mont, the idontificatioii of itself with itself. Its formal essence, 
therefore, is freedom, the possibilit}* of ahstraoting itself from 
ever}- thing cIjw ; its material essence is the capacity of mani- 
festing itself as mind, as a conscious rationality. — of [x>sitin^ 
the intellectual universe as its kingdom, and of building a 
structure of objective rationality. In order, however, to know 
itself as the totality of reason, — in order to posit nature mora 
and more negatively, the mind, like nature, must pass through 
a series of stages or emancipative acts. As it comes frocQ 
nature and rises from its externality to being, per «e, it is al 
first soul or spirit of niiture, and as such, it is an object of 
auihTopiilogy in a strict sense. As this spirit of nature, it 
sympathizes with the general planetary life of tho eartii, an 
is in tins res|>ect subjwrt to diversity of climate, and chan 
of seasons and days ; it s\'mpathizes with the gcojn*aphi 
portion of tho world which it occupies, i.e., it is related lo 
diversity of race ; stitl farther, it bears a national ty[>e, an 
is moreover determined by m<Kle of life, formation of the 
body, etc., while these natural conditions work also u|x>n iti 
intelligent and moral character. Lastly, we must here take 
notice of the way in which nature has determined the individ- 
ual subject, i.e.^ his natural temperament, character, idiosyu^ 
crasy, etc. To this belong the natural changes of life, age, 
sexual relation, sleep, and waking. In all this the mind i4 
still burie<l in nature, and this middle condition between l)eing 
li^T se and the sleep of nature, is sensation, Uie hollow forming 
of tlie mind in its unconscious and unenlightened {verslandlasi 
Individuality. A higher stage of sensation is feeling, I'.r., 
sensation in «e, where being per se appetu^ ; feeling iu iU 
completed form is self-feeling. Since the subject, in self 
feeling, is buried in tho peculiarity of hia sensations 
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the Rnmo timo oomprehenda himsrlf within liirasolf, as n sub- 
jective unity, the scll-lVeling is seen to be the prelirninarj* 
stop to consciousness. The Ego now appears as the shad in 
which all these sensations, representations, cognitions, nnd 
thou«;htH arc preserved, which is with them nil, and eonnti- 
tutes the centre in which they all come together. The mind 
as conscious, as a conscious being per «fc, as Ego, is tlie object 
of the phenomenohgy of consciousness (which here within 
narrower limits, reap|x'ars as a division of psychology). 

The mind was indi^'idllal, so long as it was interwoven with 
nature ; it is consciousness or Ego when it has divested itself 
of nature. When distin^ruishing itsi-Jl' f>om nature, the mind 
withdraws itself into itself, and that with which it was form- 
erly interwoven, and which gave it a peculiar (earthly, na^ 
tional, &c.) determination, stands now distinct from it, as its 
external world (earth, people, Ac). The awaking of the 
Ego is thus the act by which the objective world, as such, is 
created ; while on the other hand, the Ego awakens to a con- 
scious subjecti\'ity only in the objective world, and in dis- 
tinction from it. The Ego, as eontradistinguislied IVom the 
objective world, is consciousness in the strict sense of the 
word. Consciousness becomes self-consciousness by passing 
through the stiiges of immediate sensuous consciousness, per-, 
ception, and understanding, to the pure thought of person- 
ality, to the knowle<lge of itself as a free Ego. Again, self- 
eonsciousncsa becomes universal or rational self-consciousness 
as follows : In its strivings to appropriate objectivity and ob- 
tain for itself recognition as a fn?e subject, it falls in conflict 
with other self-conseiotisnesses, and begins a war of extermi- 
nation against them, but rises fmrn this helium omnium cofi/;*a 
omnes (the violent beginning of the state), as common con- 
sciousness, as the discovery of tlie proper mean between 
command and olwdience, /.e., as truly univei-sal, rational self- 
consciousness. The rational self-consciousness is actually 
free, because it no longer comix>rt8 itself towani others self- 
ishly, but reooguizes the ideutity of others with itself; iu 
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others it Iieholds itself opposed to ita«K; it enmncipatcs itscll 
from tiic limitation of its own natural Xlgohood. We havi 
now mind oh mind, divoHtod of its nnturalnoas and subjeo 
tivity» and as sueh^ it is an objci't o^ Pnextmalology, 

Mind is at lirst theoretical mind, or intelligeDce, and then 
practical mind^ or will. It la theoretical in that it has to do 
with the rational as something given, and now i>osits it as ltd 
own ; it is practical in that it imme<Uately wills the subjective 
content (truth), which it has as its own, to be freed fVotn iu 
one-sided subjective form, and transformed into an objective. 
The practica.1 mind is, so far, the truth of the theoretical. 
The theoretical mind, in its way to the practical, passei 
through the stages of intuition, representation, and tliought; 
and the will on its side forms itself into a free will througli 
impulse, desire, and inclination. The free will, as possessing 
exist^nee^ is tlic objr'ctire mind, right, and the state. In 
right, moraU and the state, freedom, reason, the idea of tho 
good are realized ; the rational will is brouglit to external 
objectivity, to existence in real universal forms of life (instil 
tutions) . Ever}' natural determination and impulse now bei 
comes moralized, and comes up to ^iew again as ethical 
institute, as right and duty (the sexual unpulae now appeara 
as marriage and the family, and the impulse of revenge a4 
civil punishment, &c.). 

2, The Objecttve Mixd. — (1) The immediate objective 
being of the fhn* will as actual, and in its freedom actually and 
universally (legally) recognized, is (legal) right. The individ- 
ual, so far as he is capable of rights, so far as he has rights an<l 
exercises them, is a |>erson. The rule of right is, therefore, 
be a person and have respect to other persons. The pcrsou 
allows himself an external sphere for his frx*edom, a sub- 
stratum in whicli he can exercise his will : as projierty. pos- 
session. As a person I have the right of possession, the 
absolute right of appropriation, the right to cast my wiH 
over every thing, whicli thereby becomes mine. But I havo 
equally the right to dlsposseas myself of my property iu favor 
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of another person. This happens in the case of possession 
through conb-act^ in which freedom, the riglit to dispose of 
property nrbitrarily is first realized. Tlio relation of eontract 
ia the first stej) towards the state, but only the^rs^ step, for 
if we should define the state as a compact of all with all, this 
would sink it in the category of private rights and private 
property. It docs not depend upon the will of the inilividiud 
whether ho will Uvc in the state or not. The relation of 
contract refers to private property. In n contract, therefore, 
two wills merge themselves in a common will, which as such 
becomes a right. But just here Ucs also the possibility' of a 
conllict between the individual will and the right or the uni- 
versal will. The separation of the two is a wrong (civil 
wrong, fhiud, crime). Tliis separation demands a recon- 
ciliation, a restoration of Uie right or tlic universal will from 
its momentary suppression or negation by the particular will. 
The right restoring itself in respect of the particular will, nnd 
establishing a negation of the wrong, ia punishment. Those 
theories, which found the right of punishment in some end of 
warning or improvement, mistake tlie essence of punishment. 
Threatening, warning, Ac, are finite ends, i.e., means, and 
moreover uncertain means : but an act of righteousness should 
not be made a means ; righteousness Is not exercised in or- 
der that any thing other timn itself shall be gained. The 
ftilfilment and self-manifestation of righteousness is absolute 
end, self-end. The particular views we have mentioned, can 
onlj' be considered in reference to the mode of punishment. 
The punishment which is inflicted on a cruninal, is his right, 
hia rationahty, his law, under which he should be subsumed. 
His act comes back upon himself. Hegel also defends capi- 
tal punishment, whose abolition seemed to bim an untimely 
sentimentaiism. 

(2) The opposition of the universal and particnlar will 
transferred within the subject constitutes moralittf. In mor- 
ality the freedom of the will becomes a self-determination of 

e subject ; it is the negation of the externality of the (legal) 
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right, — the will lurnwl back upon itsvlC, and determining 
mcta in accurdaucc with cuds and its own conviction of right 
and duty. The moral Htundpoint is the standpoint of cx>n* 
science, it is the right of tlie subjective will, the right of a free 
ethical decision. In the considerulion of strict right, it is no 
inquir}' what ray principle or my view might be, but in moral- 
ity the f|uc»tion is at once directed towards the purpose and 
moving-Hpring of the will. Hegel calls this standiK>int of 
moral rcfleotion and of action determined in accordance with 
motives and dutVi — morality, in distinction from a substan- 
tial. uueondiliuniHl. and rvtlecting obser^'ance of ethical rules. 
This stttudi^i^iut has three elements ; (1) the element of reso- 
lution, wlicre wo consider the inner determination of the act- 
ing siilijfct, which allows an act to be ascril)ed only to me, 
and the blame of it to rest only on my will (imputation) ; (^) 
the elonient of purpose and well-being, in so far as I reeognixe 
the act and its consequence as mine alone, as inwardly designed 
by me ; and in so for as I have the right to realize through my 
act the o>>ject of my desire (not to be sacrificed to abstract 
right) ; (3) the element of the good in so far aa it is to be 
expected that the subjective will (just because being reflected 
in itself it is the deciding will) shall hold its subjective aims 
in harmony witli the universal. The good is the nnity of tlie 
particular subjective will with the universal will, or with the 
notion of the will ; in otlier words, to will the rational is good. 
Opposed to this is evil, or the elevation of the subjective will 
above the universal, the attempt to set up the peculiar and 
individual choice as absolute ; in other wortls, to will the irra- 
tional is evil. 

(3) In morality we had the good and the will standing 
abstractly over against each oUier. The will as free is equally 
the possibility of evil. The good is mereUan oughl-to-lie, not 
yet an actualit}-. Morality is thus a one-sidcni stan4lpoint. 
rbe higher concrete identity of the good and the will, the 
union of subjective and objective gooil, is fthitrs. In ethics 
the good becomes an actuality ; it assumes the form of ethical 
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Institutions within which the will lives; bo that tho good 
becomes for consciousness a second nature, and morality is 
converted into character, into sentiment and ethical principle. 

The ethical mind is seen at first inmiediatcly, or in a natural 
form, as marriage and the familif. Three elements unite in 
marriage, which should not he separated, and which are so 
often and so wrongly isolated. 5iarriage is (1) a sexual 
relation^ and is founUcd upon a diffcreucc of sex, in which the 
ethical elonoeut is, that the subject instA^ad of isolating hiin- 
eelf, finds his true being in his natural universality, in tiis 
Halation to Uic species; (2) it is a civil contract, particularly 
OS regards community of property; (8) it is a spiritual com- 
munion of love and conlideuce. Yet Ilcgel lays no great 
stress u(>on subjective sentiment in concluding upon marriage, 
for a reciprocal affection will spring up in the married life. It 
is more ethical when a detennination to many is lirst, and a 
definite personal affection follows afterwanls ; for marriage is 
most prominent!^' duty. Hegel would, therefore, place the 
greatest obstacles in the wa^^ of a dissolution of marriage. He 
has also developed and described in otlier respects the nature 
of the family with a profound etliical feeling. 

When the family becomes separated into a multitude of 
families, it is a civil society y in which the members, though still 
independent individuals, are bound in unit}* by their wants, 
by the restrictions of law as a means of security for person 
and property, and by an outward administrative arrangement. 
Hegel dibtinguibhed civil society from the state, in opposition 
to most modem theorists upon the subject, who, regarding it 
as the great end of the state to give security of property and 
of personal freedom, reduce U»e state to a civil society. But 
(Vom the standpoint of civil society, which is a union from 
necessity and for the preservation of mutual rights, war, for 
example, is inconceivable. On the ground of civil society 
each one stands for himself, is indep<!ndent, and makes him- 
self end, while everj' thing else is a means for him. But the 
state, on the contrar)', knows no independent indinduals, each 
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one of whom raay rcgnrtl nnd pursue only his own well-being 
but in tht.* sUd€j the whole is the end, and the indiridual is 
the means. — For the admiDstration of justice, Hegel, in op- 
position to those of our time who deny the right of le^slation, 
would hare written and inteUi^ible laws, which should be 
within reach of eveo' one ; still farther, Justice sboold be ad* 
miuifttored by a public trial by jury, — In respect of the or- 
ganization of civil society, Hegel expresaea a great preference 
for cofix»rate life. Sanctity of marriage, he sa^'s, and honor 
in eurixirations, are the two elcmeuta around which the disor- 
ganization of civil society turns. 

Civil society imaites over into the state when the interest of 
the individual loses itself in the idea of an ethical whole. The 
state is the ethical idea actualized, it is the ethical mind as it 
rules over the action and knowledge of the individuals com- 
prehended in it. Finally, states themselves, since they appear 
as individuals in an attracting or repelling relation to each 
other, represent, in their destiny, in their rise and fall, the 
process of the fr^Wd* a history. 

In his apprehension of the state, Hegel approached very 
near the ancient notion, which merged tlje individual and the 
right of individuality wholly in tlie will of the state. He 
held fast to the omnipotence of tbc state in the ancient seuae. 
Hence his opposition to modem liberalism, to the claims, 
criticisms, and assertions of fluj>erior wisdom on the part of 
Individuals. The state is with H^el the rational and ethical 
substance lu which the individual has to live ; it is the exist- 
ing reason to which the individual has to submit himself with 
a free insight. He reganled a limited monarchy as Uie best 
form of government, after the manner of the English consti- 
tution, to which Hegel was especially inclined, and in refer- 
ence to which he uttered his well-known saying that the king 
was but the dot upon the i. There must be an individual, 
Hegel supix»3es, who can affirm for Uie state, who can prefix 
an ^^ / toiir* to the resolves of Uie state, and who can be the 
head of a formal decision. The personality of a state, ho 
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sa3'A, *' U onh' actual as a person, as monarch." Ilcnce 
Hegel defends hercditar}' monarchy, but he places the no- 
bility by its side as a mediating element between people and 
prince, — not, indeed, to control or limit the government, nor 
to maintain the rights of the people, but only that the people 
may be sure that they are well governed, that the conscious- 
ness of the people maj- be with tlie governniont, and that the 
state may enter into the fiubjective consciousness of the 
peoj>le. 

States and the minds of individual races pour their currents 
into the stream of the world's history. The strife, tlie vic- 
torj*, and the subjection of the spirits of individual races, and 
the passing over of the world spirit from one people to an- 
other, is the content of the world's history. The develop- 
ment of the world's historj- is generally connected with some 
ruUug race, which carries in itself the world spirit in its pres- 
ent stage of development, and in distinction from wliich tlie 
spirits of other races have no rights. Thus these race-spirits 
stand around the throne of the absolute spirit, as the execu- 
tors of its actualization, as the witnesses and adornment of 
its glory. 

8- Thk Absolute SIind. — Mind is absolute in so far as it 
returns from the sphere of objectivity to itself, to tlie ideality 
of cognition, to the knowledge of the Absolute Idea as the 
truth of all being. The subjugation of natural subjectivity 
through the observance of ethical and political laws, is the 
method by which tlie mind elevates itself to this pure free- 
dom, to tlie knowledge of its ideal nnture as the absolute. 
The Hrst stage of the absolute spirit is art., tlio immediate in- 
tuition of the Idea in objective octualit}*. The second is re- 
Ugion^ the certainty of the Idea as superior to all immediate 
xealit}', as the absolute power of being which subordinates to 
itself ever}' thing particular and finite. The third is philosO' 
phy^ the unity of the first two, the knowledge of tlie Idea aa 
tlie absolute which is just as truly pure thought as it is imme- 
diately all reality. 
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(1 ) Art, — The absolute is immcdiatel}' present to the son- 
6U0US intuition as the iKautiful or as art. The beautiful is 
tbe appoaiauce of the idea thi*ough a sensible medium (stone^ 
color, tone, poetrj') ; it is the idea actualized in the form of a 
limited phenomenon. To the beautiful (and to its subordi- 
uate kinds, the simply l>cautifiiK tlie aublinie, aud Uie comic) 
two faetors always belong, thought and matter ; but both 
Utese are inseparable from each other ; the matter is the outer 
manifestation of tf»e thought, and sliouhi express nothing but 
tlic lliought which inspires it aud shines through it. The dif- 
ferent ways in which matter and form ai*e connected, Ainiish 
tbe dilfcrent forms of ait. In the syml>olic form of art Uie 
matter prepondci-ates ; tlic thought presses through it, and 
brings out the ideal only with ditticulty. In tlie classic form 
of art, the ideal has attained its adequate existence in tbe 
matter ; content and form arc absolutely suited to each other. 
Lastly, in romantic art, the mind pivj^ndiTates, and the mut- 
ter is a mere api)earauce and sign through which the mind 
ever)'where breaks out, and struggles up above the matcnal. 
The system of pfirtltnilar arts is connected with the different 
forms of art ; but the distinction of one particular art from 
another dei>cnda especially ui>on the dLfTerence of the ma- 
terial. 

(a) The beginning of art is Architecture, It belongs essen- 
tially to the s^-mboUc form of art, since in it the sensible mat- 
ter far preponderates, an<l it lirst seeks tlie true conformity 
betwc'Gu conl^-nt and fonn. Its material is stone, which H 
fashions according to the laws of gravity". Hence it has the 
chai'acter of magnitude, of silent earnestness, of oriental sub- 
lunitj-, 

(b) Sculpture, — The material of this art is also stone, but 
Jt advances ft*ora the inorgauic to the organic. It gives tlie 
stone a bodily form, and makes it only a vehicle of thoaght. 
In sculpture, the mattrial, the stone, since it represents the 
"body, that building of llie kouI, in its clearness and beaut)', 
diftap])ears wholly in the ideal ; there is Dotliing Iclt of the 
material which docs not serve the idca< 
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(c) Painting. — This Is pre-eminently a i-omantic art. It 
represents^ as srulptnre cannot do. tlie life of the soul, tho 
look, the disposition, the heart. Its medium is no longer a 
coarse material substratum, but the colored surface, and tlie 
Bi)iritual play of light and shade ; it gives the appearance only 
of complete s])aciaL dimension. Hence it is able to represent 
in a complete dramatic movement the whole scale of feeliugSf 
conditions of heart, and actions. 

((/) Music* — This has nothing to do with relations of 
space. Its material is sound, the vibration of a sonorous 
body. It leaves, therefore, the field of sensuous intuition, 
and works cxchisively upon sensation. Its sphere is Uio 
breast of the sensitive soul. Music is the roost subjective art. 

{e) Lastly, in Poetry^ the tongue of art is loosed ; poetry 
can represent ever^* thing. Its material is not the mere sound, 
but the sound as word, as the sign of a representation, as tho 
e.xpression of reason. But this material cannot be formed at 
Tan<iom. but only in verse according to certain rhythmical and 
musical laws. In poetry, all other arts unite ; as epic, repre- 
senting in a i>leasing and extended narrative the figurative 
liistory of races, it corresiwnds to the plastic arts ; as I^tic, 
expressing some inner condition of soul, it corresponds to 
music ; as dramatic poetry'i exhibiting the sti-uggles between 
characters acting out of directly opposite interests, it is the 
union of )K)th these arts. 

(2) Philosophy of Religion. — Poetrj* forms the transition 
from art to religion. In art the ide^i was present for the in- 
tuition, in religion it is present for conception. The content 
of ever)' religion is the inward exaltation of the mind to the 
absolute, as the all-comprehending substance of existence 
which reconciles all antitheses, — the conscious unity of the 
subject with God. All religions seek a union of the divine 
and the human. This was done in the cnidcst form by — 

{a) The naUu'al religions of the oricuUil world, God is, 
with them, but a power of nature, a su}>stancc of nature, in 
comparison with which the finite and the individual disappear 
au nothing. 
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(6) A higher idea of God is attained by the religions of 
spiritual individuality, in which the Deity is looked upon as 
subject, — as an exalted subjectivity, full of power and wis- 
dom in Judaism, the religion of sublimity ; as a circle of 
plastic divine forms in the Grecian religion, the religion of 
beauty ; as an absolute end of the state in the Roman religion, 
the religion of the understanding or of conformity to design. 

(c) The revealed or Christian religion first establishes a 
positive reconciliation between Go<l and the world, by behold- 
ing the actual unity of the divine and the human in the p>er- 
son of Christ, the God-man, and apprehending God as the 
self-externalizing (incarnate) Idea, which from this extcmali- 
zation eternally returns back into itself, t.6., as the triune 
God. The intellectual content of revealed religion, or of 
Chriatianity, is thus the same as that of speculative philoso- 
phy ; the only difference being, that in the one case the con- 
tent is represented in the form of the representation, in the 
form of a history ; while, in the other, it appears in the form 
of the notion. Stripped of its form of religious representa- 
tion, we have now the 8taud(>oiut of — 

(3) The Absolute Philosophj^ or the tlionght knowing it- 
self as all truth, and reproducing the whole natural and intel- 
lectual universe fVom itself, having the system of philosophy 
for its development^ — a closed circle of drclcfi. 



With Sclielling and Hegel doses the history of philosophy. 
The philosophical developments which have succeeded them, 
and which are parth'^ a carrying out of their systems, and 
partly the attempt to lay a new basis for philosophy, belong 
to the present, aud not yet to history. 
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REACTIOK AGAINST HEGEL. 



TH E claim of Hegelianism to be the completion of pht- 
losophy has not been historically justified. On the con- 
trarj% the rejection of Hegel's theories by the scientific wortd 
has been complete and striking. Even before his death the 
opposing tendeucies of the age, which the sudden and bril- 
liant success of his doctrines had rather hidden fW>m sight 
than overcome, aided by numerous defections within the ranks 
of his own school, had materially weakened his influence ; and 
the reaction thus begun, rapidly advanced until, within less 
than thirty years, his authority was almost wholly destroyed. 
To'day, although his indirect influence in Germany and else- 
where is still vast, but few of his doctrines arc generally 
admitted to be valid principles of science. 

The grounds of this reaction are to be found, partly in the 
opposition of Hegchauism to the growing social, political, and 
religious radicalism of the present age ; but more fbndamen- 
tally, in certain special internal weaknesses of that system 
itself. The most important of these are, in brief, the follow- 
ing two : (1) IlegelVs philasophy was based upon a one-sided 
interpretation of Kant. In tiie Ijogik and Naturphiiosophie, 
the idealistic element of Kant's system, the apriority and 
spontaneity of pure thought, was made superior to the cor- 
responding realistic clement, and posite<1 ns the ground from 
which this latter is to be logically deduced. But in this the 
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peculiar Btand|>oint or Kant was altogether abandoned. For 
the entire significiince of the Critique — if wc are to believe 
Knnt*a own words — rests upon the fact that it posits these 
elements as codrdinate, and their relation as that of recipro- 
cal determination. It was, therefore, as a result of the 
Huprt'macy which Kant still maintained over the German 
mind, inevitable, that when the real antagonism between the 
two syntcms sliould bo cleaily appreciated, a reaction toward 
the true Kantian theory' would set in. which would aUo paas 
beyond this to an extreme i>osition on its realistic side. Thia 
has, in fact, occurred, and it is one of the prime causes of 
the downfall of the Hegelian philosophy. (2) The central 
doctrine of Hegelianism, viz., that kuotcledge is possible 
throii}^h pure thought alone (which wa.s the immciliate result 
of this Bul)onli nation nf Kant*s realism to his idealism), in- 
volved consequences which it is impossible for modern thought 
to admit. It involved, tliat is. on the one hand, the possi- 
bility of absolute knowledge, the possibility of realizing in 
thought the totality of those principles by means of which the 
essential being of all that is can be rendered intelligible and 
explicable ; and, on the other, as an obvious inference from 
this possibility*, the assumption that not only can the physi- 
cal as well as the piu^ly speculative sciences be determined 
a priori^ but that the same method is applicable in both cases. 
But the fu^t of these consequences is not only antagonistic to 
the insuperable realistic prejudices of tlie human mind, but is 
also a contradiction of the fundamental principles upon which 
the development of modem thought, since the time of Des* 
cjirtea and Hacon, has proceeded ; while the falsity of the 
second is demonstrated by the history of the inductive sci- 
ences. It is, in fact, in this bold contradiction of the Qrml 
established realism of n>otlern thought, and especially of 
ductive science, Uiat the cliicf cause of the reaction agai 
Hegel is to be found. For the physical sciences the test of 
truth is confonnity to the actual as determined by observation 
and experiment; and it was the impossibility of 
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HogeVa phj'sical theories conform to thw test, that most clearly 
betrayed the inadequacy of his position. Otlier causes might 
be citedt but thcae two are in themselves a sufficient explana- 
tion of the anti-Hegelian movement. 

These grounds for the reaction against Tlcgol also explain 
the more important developments of thought which have fol- 
luweii it. Us immediate elfect, in Germany, has been the 
intnximtion of the greatest eonftision into philosophy, and an 
apparent suspension of all continuous development of s[)ecu- 
lative thought. The abaiidonment of Piegcl meant li>gieally, 
the rejection, at least for the starting-point of philosoph3% of 
those abstract conceptions whose logical connection had 
formed the ground of the entire development of idealistic 
speculation from Descartes to Hegel, and of which Hegcli^n- 
ism itself was the most perfect logical exposition. But when 
this standpoint was rejected no other historic tendency' was 
left, except the empiricism of Ix>cke, which the majority of 
Hegel's opponents were not prepared to adopt. Hence there 
resulted the widest individualism and eclecticism ; each phi- 
losopher developed for himself an inde|jendent standi»oint, 
basenl tipon some flpecial line of inquiry which seemed to him 
to promise \aluable results. Of the numerous theories which 
have thus arisen, man3', even the most original, are closely con- 
nected with some one of the more prominent of tlie Pre- 
Hegeliaa systems, — especially with Plato* Aristotle, Bruno, 
Spinoza, or I^eibnitz ; others are perpetuations, in special 
directions, of the doctrines of the Hegelian and Herbartian 
schools ; while others still are attempts to return to the criti- 
cal 8tand[>oint^ or are expositions of empiricism and material- 
ism. In this chaos of opinions, however, certain lines of 
thought, closely connected, as has been said, with the reao- 
tion against Hegel, can be traced, which not only exhibit a 
logical and consecutive development, but also exi>ress very 
clearly the underlying tendencicH of cotemporary thought and 
fruTnulate tl»e problems of whieh tlie new epoch upon which 
philosophy la now entering must inevitably attempt the solu- 
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lion. Of these two will bo briefl}- expounded in the fi 
ftoitiona. Tbejintl ori^xnated in an attempt to fonsLruct a 
speculative system upon that port of Kant's theor)* which 
idealism rejected, i.e., upon the conception of a tUtng-iu-itself. 
The Uiing-in-itself was posited by it as the alisohitoly real, as 
Uic ground of all l>eing, and its relation to the subjective and 
objective world as tiiat of substance to its accidents. In this 
it ditTers little (Vom Spinozism. But in its discussion of this 
Bulistance itadvanct^l Iwyond the negative position of Spinoza, 
and treated it positively as a pure acUvify^ as Force. It thus 
makes explicit the idea of tciil as not merely an ideal deter- 
mination of thought but as esaeutially the principle of reaJity 
in mind and nature, — an idea which maybe taken as the 
central speculative conception of the present age. We have, 
then, given as tlie fundamental characteristic of tlits move- 
ment siM'ciilative realism, and on the problem of which it pro- 
poses the solution, the relation between the will as a conscious 
acti\it3' and that activity or force whi(*h constitutes the sub- 
stance of things. The srconfl originated in that alliance 
between i>hilo»ophical empiricism and physical science which 
began with Bacon, and which has resulted in the complete 
sulmnlination of the former to the latter. It claims to limit 
all knowledge tt> the data of the sense* and tliereforo assumes 
towanl all the higher problems of phUosophy, the attitude of 
agnosticism. But the problem it proposes !s one of great 
speculative im|X)rt, viz., the subsumption of the phenomena 
of mind under mechanical laws correlative to the nHX'banical 
laws of the phenomena of matter ; in other words it asserts 
the conception of mechanical connection to be the storting- 
I>oint of philosophy as well as of physics. Both tliese move- 
ments are, so far as they are yet developed, realistic and 
pantheistic (more strictly atheistic) ; and each is in adiflferent 
way the logical op[>osite of Hegelianism, — the first, in that 
it exalts the tbiog-in-ilself alx»ve the subject, and the will 
above the idea, and the second, in that it asserts the su- 
premacy of the mechanical relations of things over tl: 
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relations of thoughts. The first is represented by ScJiojfen- 
hauer aud JIartmann, The seeond, wbieh is a general move- 
ment of the age, is most clearly stated by French and Knglish 
thinkers, tlie most prominent of whom are Comte^ J, S. MiU^ 
and Spencer^ who reached their standpoint by a logit-al pro- 
^cession from Locke, and in entire independence of German 
philosophy'. 

The interesting speculative attempt of the American phi- 
loflophor, L. P. Hickok, to reconcile the idealism of Hi'gel 
with the mechanical realism of Spencer by means of the con- 
ception of substance as force, thus uniting in one the leading 
speculative directions of the present age, will also be briefly 
noticed. 
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The attempt to introduce 6)'Btemntic unity into Kant's 
philosophy by rejecting one or more of its contradictory ele- 
ments, was the starting-|)oint of all subsequent speculative 
thought in Germany. By rejecting the thing-in-itself, and 
holding to the pure spontaneity of the Ego as the only real- 
it3', J. G. Fichtc, Schelling, and Hegel established a system 
of speculative itlealisra (r/. Sects, XU., XLIII., XUV., 
XLV.). On the otlier band, by emphasizing the l>eing of 
the object, Herbart developed an abstract realism (^. Sect. 
XLII.)- A third attempt to simplify Kant's theory, differ- 
ent from the Ficbtian and Herbartian, yet closely allied to 
both, la that of Arthur Scliopenhauer. Like the Wisseti' 
9chttJ}itffhre^ Schopenhauer's system is a subjective idealism, 
but differs from it in resting, not on the spontaneitj', but on 
the passivity of the subject. It is a sensuous rather than a 
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Bpeculativc idealism. On the other hand, it retains, in a 
modilii'd form, tJie thing-in-itdclf, and arrives ultimatclj at 
a ivulisin na rigid as Uiat of Hc-rbart. 

Si'hoponhauor was bom in Danzig, Feb. 22, 1788. His 
fhther wu.s otie of the principle merchants of that city. His 
mother, Johanna t>cl»o|X'uUauor, was a woman of eoosidera- 
ble intellectual j>ower, the friend and favorite of Goethe, and 
was onee famous as a novelist. In 1809, Schopenhauer 
matriculated in the medical faculty of the University of Got- 
tiuj^en, and devoteil himself to the study of the scienoes. 
Later he took up tlie study of philoso|)hy under the direo- 
ion of the Kantian, G. E. Schubcc, who atlvised him to study 
Plato and Kant, and avoid every other philosopher, — '' ad- 
vice which Scho|>enhauer never repented having followed." 
In 181 L he went to Berlin, having been attracted thither by 
the fame of J. G. Fichte, in whom, however, he was disati- 
l>ointcd, Ijeing rcpellcfl by his mannerism anil obscurity. He 
took his degree at Jena in 1813, presenting as his graduating 
Uicsis a treatise on The fourfold Root of the Principle of Unf- 
Jicient Reason^ which is one of the best of his wTitings. The 
first part of his chief work. The World as Will and Rrpre^ 
KiUalion^ appeared in 1819 ; to this a second part was added 
in 1844. Returning (1820) to Berlin, he lectured as privat- 
decent during one semester, but was overshadowed by the 
fame of Hegel and Schleiermacher who were then teaching in 
the university. On the approa<*h of the cholera (1831) he 
went to Frankfort, where lie passed the remainder of his life 
in retirement. He died on the 22d of September, at the 
age of Bevent3*-two. In 8cho()cnhauer's personal character 
there is little that is estimalite. He was a man of great 
intellectual power, but of a gloomy and passionate tempera- 
ment, which was intensified by an hereditarj* tendency to 
hyiK)t'!iondria. His ill humor was also increased by tlie 
unmerited neglect with which all hij* works were, at first, 
received. During the last years of his life, however, the 
impoitance of his system was recognized, and he suddenly 
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became famous. His death, as ho himself prophesied, was 
bis apotheosis. As a thinker *Schopenhauer ranks among 
tlie first of Post-Kantian philosophers, and as a writer, in 
perspicuity and brilliancy of style, he is not surpassed by 
any. (His other works arc a Theory of Vision and Coiora^ 
in which Goethe's attack upon the Newtonian theory is de- 
fended : Two Fundamental Problems of EUiicSj and Parerga 
and Paralipomena,) 

Thotit^h professing to derive his phiJosophy directly from 
tlie Critique of Reason, Schopenhauer, like PMchte, subjects 
Kant's theory to a vety one-side<J interpretation. According 
to him Kant's most imi>ortant eoutributiou to pliilosophy was 
the separation of phcuomcna from things-in-themselves- 
The universe in space and time is, he asserts, as saeh, noth- 
ing but a representation, possessing in itself no independent 
reality : it is only when it is perceived. For the phenomenal, 
however, as its source and substance, there must be admitted 
a noumenon, a thing-in-itsolf ; thU was also the doctrine of 
Kant. But iu the discussion of this thing-in-itself, says 
Schopenhauer, Knnt made two radical mistakes, (a) He 
treats it refiU.-iticaUy as an ohjoct-in-itself, as an objectively 
existing (particular) thing; whereas, according to his own 
showing, both the relation of subject and object, and the 
grounds of all particularity, sp:ice, and time, are wholly rela- 
tive to the act of perception. The tnte doctrine is, that the 
object is absolutely, and not merely formally, as with Kant, 
conditioned bj* the subject, (h) He assumes that thisobjt*ct- 
in-itself is related to phenomena, as cause to effect; for* 
getting that, according to his own theory, causality also is a 
wholly subjective (ideal) category and can therefore have no 
valid transcendent application. The true thtng-in-itself, on 
the other hand, according to Schopenhauer, is not an object 
per se but the M'ill, — not conscious, iwrsonal will, however, 
but will as a blind, unconscious force. Will is substance, 
the absolute; it alone is, and all things else arc its manifes- 
tations. Since particularity exists only iu the representation^ 
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in phenomena^ into this will, this eternal fiul)stancc of things, 
no ilitrereni'es and distinctions can enter ; it is '-^ the one and 
all." If, therefore, on its idealistic side Schopenhauer's sys- 
tem is Kantian, it is on its realistic side a pantheism which 
must be classed with the systems of Giordano Bruno and 
Spinoza. In the interpretation of Kant's idealbtm^ also 
8cbopenl»auer departs widely from the peculiar principles 
the Critique. He not only destroys Kant's elalwi-ate deduo-' 
lion of the categories, reilucing them all to that of causality, 
at the same time rejecting tlie ideas of reason, together with 
all the complicated arguments which Kant had elalorated for 
their cxix»sition and defence as regulative ]>rLneiples of knowl- 
edge ; but he even reduces causality itself to an a priori form 
of intuition coordinate with space and time. All sponta- 
neity of thought in the Kantian sense is, therefore, with him 
abandoned: knowledge is limited, not simply to experience, 
— as wilJi Knnt, — but to that which is immediately uitutted : 
sensation is asserted to be the sonroe of all conceptions. Ilia 
philosophy is lluis, fVom this point of view, a complete em- 
pirici;*m. SchoiK'nhuuer thus wanders sm far fl-om tlie true 
Kantian position as did Ficbte, though in the opposite direc- 
tion. His theories of iesthetit*s and ethics are based ui>on 
his doctrine of the will, and, in their main features, are bor- 
rowed, as he says, the former from I*lato and the latter from 
the speculations of the Buddhists. 

I. The World as Repreaentafion, — The fundamental 
principle of Schopenhauer's theoretical pliilosophy is ex- 
pressed in Uie prt)positiona **Thc world is my representa- 
tion," — •* no object without a subject.** This principle of 
the phenomenal ity of all particular existence, has, among 
modem pliilosopherH, been most ably ex|K>unded by Berke- i 
ley, and to him Sctiopenhauer acknowledges his indebt<*d^H 
ness. But. on the other hand, Schoponhancr claims that alt' 
previous idealists have erred in identifying phenomenality 
with subjectivity. The representation is not as they sup|)ose 
wholly subjective ; it is neither a subjective symbol of an 
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objectivelj'-existtng thing, nor a modification of the suhjoct 
without any correspomiing reality. On Uie contrarj', the 
relation of subjetrt anil object exist only in the representa- 
tion : they arc the two correlative parte of wjiifh it is the 
unity ; thus, while it is true that there is no object without a 
subject, it is equally true that there ia no subject without an 
object. The word phenomenon or repi-esentation includes 
both terms as diatinctions immanent in itself. In other words, 
the relation of subject to object itself contributes phenorne- 
nality. Subject ami object lM>lh procec<l from and aiv together 
the manifestjttion of the infinite subsUmce or will, whlcli iu 
itself is neither subject nor object. The world is my repre- 
sentation ; but / am only when 1 represent. 

From this pnnciple of the equal originality of subject and 
object is deducc<l the falsity of both materialisra and spiritual- 
ism {i,e,y idealism as commonly understood). Matorialism 
assumes that the object produces the subject, while (as with 
Fichte) spiritiialism anmimes that the subject produces the 
object. But the former is imixwsible because it makes the 
cognizing subject tlie product of that which exists otily by 
and for its cognition ; it is, moreover, an attempt to explain 
the immediate by the mediate, the more by the less known ; 
and the latter is absurd since the asserted causal connection 
is itself ^lOBsible only through that which it is adduc*ed to 
explain, i".^., through the relation of subject to object, or the 
I'epresentation. The truth is that mind and matter are cor- 
relative ; they are properly one and the same thing viewed 
from difltrent sides. The world philoaophically considered 
is divisible, not into tliought and extension, mind and matter, 
but into the real world or things-in-Uieraselves (the Will), 
and the ideal world or tlic representation, wliich includes all 
phenomena both subjective and objective. 

In the synthesis of the n*presentation, liowever, subject and 
object, though equally original, ai*e not strictly coordinate. 
On the contrary, the former liolda to the latter the relation of 
the couditiooing to the conditioned. The subject ccnditious 
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the o)>Ject both '* materially " and " formally, ** — materia 
ill that its extst4;iica.' U thu ue«.%!>£iary condition for Uie cxiat 
enc-e of the ohjcct — (the object is only in the subject) ; an 
formally in tliat tlic object is known only through relation 
which are contributed lo it by the subject, or, iu Kantia 
terms, through u priori forms of intuition ; that is, botli til 
existence of thf object as such and it^ iimkIo of existence af 
determined through the subject. The subject is llie *•■ u^ 
bolder " though not the creator of the world. Schopenhauer' 
system isthusatransccudental idealism. The formal condition 
of objectivity contribute*! by the subject are time, spaee, an 
causality. Time is the form of intemul. ami space of ext^l 
nal phenomena, while causality is tlie foi*m of all action an 
change, (The ideality of time, according to SchopiMihauei 
appears nw^t clearly in the physical law of Inertia. For th 
imt>ort of Lhiit law ia that time of itself cau pitKluce no altei 
atton of the states of a given body. But if time c>an do notfa 
ing, it can Imve its real being. A similar argument npplio 
to space.) The subject as such is independent of time, space 
and causality. Psychologically considered, time and spaa 
are the a priori conditions under which alone an objert caj 
exist fur a subject, i.e., they arc the universal a priori form 
of all representation. Metaphysically considered, the^' ai 
the only principia individHationiSy the universal conditions oi 
particularity*; tJiiA is distinct from that only when it occupiei 
a separate place or a different time. In themselves space ant 
time have no [>oint of union ; in time liwre is no co-existcncfl 
in space no sequence. Hie union of the two, as in motlot 
and all physical action, is Uierefore only possible in a tiiinl 
namely, causality or matter. Physical causation is wit 
Schoi)enhauer identical with matter; not with matter appra 
heiidod as the thing-in-itsdf, for, from this i>oint of view it i 
identical with will, but with matter considered ns the al>stra<J 
subfUmtnm of action in general : matter In nothing but intuitu 
causality. Causation is what the undei*stAnding recognize 
as both the couditiou and esaenou of all dynamical acttoii 
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Through the intuition of causality, therefore, first arises the 
conception of a material universe iu time and space ; and 
since causality is universal, every thing, whether subjective or 
objective, must be material. 

In its higher relations causaltt}^ appears as the law of suf- 
ficient reason^ wliich is the highest principle of cognition and 
therefore of all phenomenal existence. According to iScho- 
penhauer this law expresses '* the essential form of ever}' 
object, the general kind and mode of all objective existence.'* 
That is, no pticnomcnon can exist independently, but for each 
there must be others, which are the ground of its existence, 
and of its existing just as it exists and not in some other way. 
Only when its ground is discovered does a phenomenon beoomo 
intelligible. This principle of sutlieient reason, says Schopen- 
hauer, is a prioriy since it is universal and necessary ; it can- 
not bE> derived from experience, since it is the fundamental 
condition of experience. It is the ultimate '* categori* " from 
which alt the others can Ik* derivt*d. In its oppli<alion to 
phenomena it assumes a four-fold form. (1) The gronnd or 
sufficient reason is ra^io^end/or ground of becoming (change). 
No event in the universe occurs or can be conceived as pos- 
aible, exc*ept through the pre-supt^osition of certain antecedent 
events by which its being is wholly conditioned. In other 
frords^ the law of cause and effect, as commonly understood, 
is the u.iiversal and invariable law of phenomena, boU» sub- 
jective and objective. More particularly the ground of be- 
coming is (a) causality in the more restricted sense of purely 
mechanical causation. From the law of causality thus appre- 
hended follow the law of inertia aiul the indestructibility of 
matter, which, together with tlie laws of gravitation, cohesion, 
&c., are, according to Sthopenliauer, a priori data of knowl- 
edge, {b) In the organic world it is stimulntiou^ e.j/., the 
growth of an organism is not. as the law of physicaJ causation 
would require, exactly proportional to the light, beat, food, 
&c., with which it is supplied: these external conditioits of 
life are stimuli rather thou causes, (c) It is motivation. By 
19 
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pliyRioal effects by their causes. In fact it is in volition that 
tlie relation of causality is most elcai'ly seen ; for volitiou is 
the actual genesis, unUer tlic eye of interoaL intuition of an 
ctTect from its cause. *' Motivation is causality viewed fVom 
within." 

The world of j)articular8, then, metaphysically considered 
is a i-cpresontfltion whose immanent (constitutive) forma are 
the relations of subject and object, time, space, and causalit}'. 
Viewed from the standpoint of subjective cognition, represen- 
tations can be divided into two classes, namely, intuitive and 
abstract. The faculties of intuitive cognition are the seuse 
and understatiding. Sense, as sucli, is mere receptivity, and 
of itself is inadequate to perception ; only when tJie undor- 
staudtug immediately intuits iu sensation a relation of caus- 
ahty does tlic world as object in space and time arise and 
percejition become complete. This intuition of eausalily is 
the sole function of tlie understanding. The facidt^- of nh- 
Btract thought or mediate cognition is reason^ wliirh like 
tlie undci-stauding has only one function, that, namely, of 
forming conceptions. Reason is tlic source of all knowledge 
of the abstract, and, tlierefore, of all science in so far as this 
latter consists in the subsumptton of the special undt-T the 
more general. Schopenhauer's philosoph3'' thus, apait fVom 
the assumed apriority of the forms of intuition, is a thorough- 
going empiricism. 

11. The World as WiiL — If the sole function of the flul»- 
jcct were that of passive representation as alx)ve expounded, 
the only possible result for philosophy would be a phenome- 
nalism which denies to phenomena any real ground, i.e., nihil- 
ism. But the subject is not merely theoretical ; it is also 
practical; it acts, it wills, and everj' such action or volitiou 
presupposes as its ultimate source an absolute activity which 
as such is altogether independent of the <H}udition9 of phc- 
nomenality. Particular volitions^ it is true, since they are 
possible only through the conditions of particularity, space 
and time, exist only in the reprjseiitation, and are therefore, 
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TTgidly adhere. Volition is only one — though, Indeed, the 
'* clearest" — of the manifestations of Will. 

That the will thus apprchenrtot!, i« the substance of the sub- 
ject cannot, saj-s Schopenhauer, be proved : tlie fact that it is 
such is simply posited absolutely (by a sort of intellectual 
intuition which reminds us of SchcUing) , and is al>soluteIy cer- 
tain without any other fi^-onnd. Admitting this to be true, the 
next stop is to show that the will is also the substance of ex- 
ternal objects, — that subject-iu-itself and object-iu-itseli' are 
one and the same. This would seem to follow readily fh)m the 
principle of individuation, which would render the assumption 
of several substances an aV>8urdity. Nevertlieless, Schopen- 
hauer prefers to base this doctrine upon analogical arguments, 
which constitute the weakest part of his system. Among ex- 
ternal objects, he says, there is one, our iKKly, which we know 
both as pheuomcnou and thing-in-itself. We perceive it exter- 
nally as a part of the world in space and tunc : but wc also 
perceive it intenially, and this iutcmal perception identifies it 
with will. AVe will to move and tlic body moves; in this act 
volition and movement are not cause and effect, but the same 
thing viewed from dilfcreut sides. But if the Ixnly is will all 
things are will. Upon this slender basis of assumption and 
inaccurate logic ho grounds his scheme of the universe. But 
the real difficulty and inner contradiction of Schopenhauer's 
theory of the will is seen when It is asked : How, if substance 
is pure activity, are we to account for particulars, for things, 
phenomena? What is the ground of the ifpresentation, or 
of cognition ? To tJiis question the answer of common sense 
is that the ground of cognition is in the objects cognized ; we 
perceive particulars Iwcause antecedent to perception, there 
are particulars to be perceived. But for Schopenhauer thia 
answer would seem to be wholly ina<lmissiblc. The law of 
individuation renders a mean between the absolutely indeter- 
minate substance and the manifold of representation impos- 
sible. The transition from the unity of the will to the 
representative should be for him wholly inexi>licable. Xcvci- 
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only it, bnt the world aa a whole must bt? allowed to be ante- 
cedent to the repro8ei»tation, t.f., to be equally with the ideas 
iininedkite objectifications of will. But this contradicts his 
theon' of objectilicatioii, and if ailmittcil would be ttic anni- 
hilation of liis whole system. 

From the will's independence of space, time, and causality, 
follow at once its indestructibility and freedom. Its mo<lc of 
being is an ^* eternal now," a nunc atans^ which is called eter- 
nity. Death is an appearance, destruction an illusion ; tlic 
eternal substance of things remains ever the same. The in- 
dividual perishes ; tlic species alone, the eternal idea is im- 
perishable. Man, therefore, as an individual, a.s a twnscious 
Ego, vanishes witb the organism of which he is a product ( the 
nure, humanity, alono is immortal. The cOasctous will is 
reabsorbed into the universal unconscious will; *' death is 
but the winking of an eyelid which obscures the sight." Sub- 
stance and the re[)redentation are thus in all (>oints antitheti- 
cal ; in itself the will is identical, indestructible, and free ; in 
the representation it is infinitely diverse, changeable, and sub* 
ject to the invariable law of causality. 

III. ^Htlietics. — Schopenhauer's tlieory of lesthetics tS 
based upon his doctrine of ideas. Indindual objects are not 
merely individual ; each is representative of a species or 
class, the imperfect expression of a general type or idea in 
the will, which is the ground of its existcnco. Viewed tlius 
in the light of the idea, the individual loses its phenomenal 
character, the accidents of space, time, and causality arc 
shipped away, and it stands revejUed in its absolute and im- 
mutable essence. This cognition of the idea or universal 
through the medium of the individual is the proWnce of art. 
Tite true statue or painting is not a copy of nature as it is, 
but of nature as it would be if the ideas of which it is the 
objectification were adequ.stely realized in it. As a mode of 
cognition, aesthetic thought must conform to the nature of its 
object. It cannot, therefore, be (hscui-sivc. The idea is not 
an abstract conception subject to the law of the ground, but 
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a distinction immanent in the ftubstAnce of things or 

The oognition of the idea tnurt be intuitive. Art 

all prooeaaes of reaaoning, all science and rcflectioci, 

grasps it8 object immediately. The lesthetic intuition i» th 
intleiM'tiilent of spncis Umi% and the law of the ground. Bq 
linw 18 tlii.s tx>H»il>k*? how can the thinker transcend the lavr 
<>r Miotijjlit? Only, answers SehoiH^nhauer, by losing liis iq 
dividtiality. ''*■ In testhetic contemplation the particular tliiiij 
bcoomcs the idea of its 8pcciea, an<l the individual contcm 
plating it becomes a pure subjrct of knowledge," i.<f., sink 
back into the al)solute. The idca8 and the ojgnizing subjec 
participate in the same nature and become identical; ** th 
artist is hiinitelf the essence of nature, the will ohjedifiwlJ 
The 8tute of ujlnd which Hccf>rapanies this mystical elcvatiui 
of the subject above himself, is^ according to Scliopenhauer-* 
who in this unplicitly follows Kant — that of perfect repose 
iEstlirlic enjoyment is absolutely iu itself and for itself: tU 
moment tlic thought of external interest or advantage cntci! 
it vanishes. In this theory- of leslhetics Schopenhauer oq 
deavora to unite Plato and Kant. Plato's theor>- of ideafl 
he snys. and Kant*s things-in-themsclves, the absolute reall 
tiea to which no categories of empirical thought are appUcabla 
hftT« 6«seutiaUy the same meaning, though they express it ii 
diffcrvnt ways. The clearest expression of what each in 
tended to state is fotmd in the object of art, the immediat 
objectillcation of will as idea. 

IV, AV/nVa. — Schopenhauer's theory* of morals is the pal 
of his system which is' most widely known, and which hai 
exerted the greatest influence upon cotemporar}* life ani 
thought. Nevertheless its significziuiN.' for philosophy is bui 
slight. The principles ufwn which it rests arc briefly as fol 
lows. The will is essentially will-to-live ; it is continuall 
** rushing into life" ui^ed on to self-objcctification by 
very essence of its own Ix^ing. It is ntteuded by thi 
phenomenal world as a bo<ly by its shadow. Thus apri 
into being numberless individuals which struggle with o 
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annthcr for existence. Each must realise iti ulea: but its 
efTorta to this end are hinderwl by the efforts of all the rest. 
These ideas then never can be realized: there* is everywhere 
only imperfection, mutual limitation and destruction, an eter- 
nal process of creation and annihilation. This universal un- 
rest of nature U seen also in consciousness. In the latter the 
will apiMMirs as volition (with which are to be classed appi'tite 
and (IcHirc) in which tlic immanent idea is supplanted by the 
extt-rnal motive. The sole object of conscious volition is 
gratification of the appetites and desires of the individual ; it 
is a continuous effort to maintain his existence in the face 
of antagonistic natural forces and of opposing individuals. 
The conscious will is the ab8olutcl3^ sohi.sh ; it begins and 
ends with self. The gratification of desire, the attainment 
of the end of volition is happiness. The happiness of the 
individual therefore is the only motive to which tlie will is 
susceptible. But is happiness attainable? This question 
Schopenhauer answers in the negative. If the will were to 
attain its eu<K it would be reduced to a state of absolute 
repose, volition, api^itite and desire would vanish, and the 
will, as will-to-live, be annihilated. The impossibiUty of 
gratification must therefore live in the ver}* nature of the will- 
to-Uve. Upon this principle is based his doctrine of pcssu 
miam. If gratification is pleasure, the effort to attain it must 
be misery. Pain is disqnict, unrest ; happiness, repose and 
peace. But unrest in the will is the ground of all existence. 
Pain, unhappiness, misery, arc therefore the universal lot of 
all individuals, conscious or unconstrioua. Happiness is an 
unattainable ideal which ever urires man on to action but 
alwa^'s eludes his grasp. The world is, then, absolutely bad, 
the worst possible. There is, however, a way out of this evil 
through freedom from the dominion of external motives, or 
morality. This freedom is to l>e attained only through what 
Schopctihauer terms the '* negation of the will-to-live," the 
negation of all appetite, desire, and volition. Since the 
human will is in complete subjection to the causalitj* of mo- 
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tivrs^ the nof^ation of de«Lre is possible only through nn 
analogouH to the pIiilo«ophic and icsthctic intuition, whj 
tr:vns<?('n(ls the finiU; and phonomcnal unci gives to the subjc 
tlio freedom and re|x>se of the ahsohito. Tlie first stiigc 
the negation of the wiU-to-Uvc is the feeling of pity and cot 
passion for others. In this sentiment the subject fofgcts I 
own selfish individnalily, roongnires the subsUntial identi 
of all men, and ret^ponds to the demands of the comixu 
interest and welfare. Pity is the ground of Justice and < 
all social morality. The second and highest stage of neg 
tioii is the cessation of all vulilion. In this all thougli 
of imlividunl or social well-being disappear, anil the subja 
experiences the blessedness of perfect rejjose. The highfl 
morality is, then, the most complete asceticism. This thea 
is an attempt to n'prfxluce the Budilhist docUine of n/n'nna 
Schoprnhaner's philosophy is thus a union of the transco 
dentalism of Kant and Fichte, the empiricism of Locke, t 
pantlieism of Spinoza and Schelling, the idealism of Plali 
and the pessimism of the Buddhists. The only point 
which he has a claim to marked origtnalit}' is the identifia 
tion of sul>stance and will. But in the development of it 
principle, as has been shown, he falls into open self-contiil 
diction. In order to pass from the one substance, or Wfl 
to the manifold representation, he is obliged to introdiM 
into the will immanent motives uhieh are the ground of ■ 
action, lie thus applies to the will the conception of cau 
olity, which he at the same time asserts to be inapplicable ; 
it. The attempt to reconcile this contradiction is the stai 
ing-poiut of Von llartmann's Philosophy of Vie Unconacioui 
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Carl Robert Eddard Von ILurrMANTi was bora in Berlin, 
Feb. 23, 1842. Hib father was an offlttjr of artillery in tlic 
Prussian anny. Not liuding l!ic ordiaar}' course of academic 
Btudy suited to bis tastes, Uartmauu, after graduating with 
honor Orom the gymnasium, chose to follow his father's pro- 
fession in preference to a course in the university. In 18C5, 
however, a malady, fi*om which he still sutTcrs, obliged him 
to leave the service. Deprived thus of all hope of pursuing 
his chosen work, he turned to the study of philosoplis*, in 
which he hatl previously become interested through the read- 
ing of Hegel and Schopenhauer, and soon gave evidence of 
remarkable speculative power. In 18G7 appeared his Phi- 
losophy of the Unconscious^ which at once gained wide recog- 
nition, and is in many resi>ects tlio most rciinirkable of 
recent phUoso[>hical works. Since the publication of his 
masterpiece his Uterary activity has been unceasing ; the 
most important of his later works being the Phenomenologif 
of the Moral Conaciousness (published 1879), a tlieory of 
ethics grounded u^Kin the speculative principles of the Phi- 
losophy of the Unconscious, 

Haitmann*s system of philosophy is, like the speculative 
systems which preceded it, an attempt to determine the 
metaphysical principle of being, the ultimate ground and 
essence of the universe. Like those systems also, in its 
solution of this problem, it proceeds upon the monistic hy- 
pothesis that the essence of things and the essence of the 
C^ are one and the same, and that to know the formi.-r we 
Deed only to determine the latter ; it cliffcrs from them cliietly 
in its answer to the question. What is the essence of the 
£go? According to Uartmanu, the two most important 
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ftDswprs to ibis problem given prior to bis own nre those < 
Schopenhauer and I^Iegd, and upon these bis ovm theoi 
oonfc8Aedly rests. A brief Blatement of his criticism of thei 
philosophers will, thus, indicate with siilllcieDt clearness h 
historical standpoint and central Uocrtrines. 

With Sehoi>euhauL*r the 8ubstanee of the Ego and it 
nMCaphynic-al principle of being is tlte will ; intcUigeuoe c 
tetLSon being ai^nerted by him to be wholly accidental C 
derivative. But the will btf Umi/^ anys Martmann, caniu 
be shown to be an aLloqimtt' gi*ound of being either for tJti 
Ego or for things. For taken in its bare al)stnu*tness, fl 
puro activity, it is tlic abAolutely limitless, aimless, irratioua 
from which reason, intelligence, activity acconiing to design 
and, in general, the world of concrete forms and agenciei 
can be derived only as a wholly inexplicable accident, c 
through a gross logical blunder. Will, as such, can be ont 
tlie (!incii.nt cause of things aofl not the final cause. On th 
other hand, a similar result is reached if we take, with Hege 
intelligence or reason as the essential principle. Though) 
the " aKnolutely rational," is undoubte<lly a higher principl 
than will, the ** absolutely irrational," and satisties thoa 
problems for which will, as such, affords no solution. BqI 
on Uie other Iiand, it is equally defective. For if will cai 
give to itself no purj^ose (reason) or ground of activity, an 
I, therefore, wholly unpotcnt, reason has no efncicncy ti 
realize itself; it roust remain forever a pure, abstract, immwl 
able idea utterly devoid of actuality. *'The real," — Hart 
mann thus quotes iVom Schelling, — ** is just that which conna 
be constructed through pure tliought." The Hegelian Log\ 
which ** traverses tlie Platonic sphere of the in-itself-existin 
idea," is, in gunend, valid within this sphere, but is uttert 
impotent to pass be3ond it to reaUty ; the idea, the rationa 
ground of being, it has, but tlic ihinfJ^ being itself, \a beyon 
its grasp. Reason, thus, can be tlic final, but never thi 
efUcient cause of things. It is as impossible for reason to bi 
the ground of the irrational (force, will), as for the Irratioiui 
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to be the ground of reason. From these considerations 
HartmauD, in effect, argues that the true principle c^in be 
found only in the s^'ntlicsis of these at>fiCraot oppositcR. In 
a word, his doctrine isi that reason and will arc not derived 
one from the otlier, but are absolutely coinplenieutary, — two 
sides of one and the same tiling. Apart fWjm one another 
thej' are empty abstractions^ ideal creations of the imagina- 
tion ; together they constitute the substance of all that exists. 
*^The real is the wiUwl idea, or the idea as content of the 
will.*' In this union of idea and will, of end and actinty, of 
final and efllcient cause is given the substance and ground 
of all being, liurtmann's standpoint may, thus, be com- 
pletely characterized, as an attempt to reconcile the antitheti- 
cal doctrines of Schopenhauer and Hegel by showing up their 
one-sided and complementary character. 

The logical result of this theory of substance would seem to 
be the establishment of a self-conscious jx^rsouality as the 
source of all being, i.e., a pure theism, liartmann, how- 
ever, unconditionally rejects all such inferences ftom his 
tbeor}'. He follows Schopenhauer and all materialistic physi- 
ology' in assuming that consciousness, and therefore [}er80U- 
ality, is altogether dependent upon organization, — a functioi 
of the brain. Without a brain there could be no consciou$ 
thought. If, therefore, we call the sotirce of being a person, 
we must conceive him to be altogether blind and unconscious, 
ai]d thus not a deity in the ordinary sense. The corre<!t view 
of the world is not theism but pantheism. Hartmann's con- 
ception of substance or the Absolute is, thus, completely 
stated, the imion of unconacioiis intelligence and will, — or in 
one word, the Unconscious. He sees everywhere in the uni- 
verse, in all physical processes, including the physiological 
grounds of conscioiLsness, and in all the fundamental pro- 
cesses of thought, the effects of an unconscious agency work- 
ing according to an immanent purjjose or design. All tilings 
are manifestations of the Unconscious; it is the soul of the 
universe, the unseen and onsccing artificer who fashions forth 




thr m^Tiftfl fr>rms of ohjcotivo and Riibjcctive cxistenoc ; I 
whom are all things, hy whoia all things. As possessiD^ t 
it«clf both oflfi<*icnt force and directing idea, the Uaconscioiu 
acts not only with physical, but also with logical neceAsity, 
It i», therefore, alwolutely wise as well aa omniscient ; 
never hesitates, it never grows weary, it never errs. Spmc4 
and time and all the plionumenal individuality which origi< 
naU^s in thera as prinripia individuationLS^ spring from it ad 
forma of its objectiHcation : in itself, however, in its eesenoe^ 
it is ever one and the same — an absolute motios. It ia 
throagh this indivirluation^ this realization of the I'nconscioua 
in particular forms, that consciousness, which is the rending 
a]iart of idea and will, originatcn. ** The salvation of the 
world depends u]>on the emancipation of the intellect from 
the will, which is possible only throagh consciousness ; Uiis is 
Uie goal uf Uie whole world-process." In ita effort to efleet 
this enmncipation, the unconscious idea builds np the world bi 
space and time as an ascending series of forms from the inor 
ganie to tlie organic, until the animal brain is reached, in which 
by some mysterious process (which ll&rtmann very naturally 
fails to make clear) the will meets with opposition, its sepa- 
ration from the idea is effected, and consciousness comes upon 
tJie scene. With consiousness come^ also the feeling of pain« 
which is tlic di55atisfaetion of the will, and is therefore po« 
Bible only when as in cousciousncss the will meets with op|>o- 
fiition. Pleasure, on the other hand, th€ satisfaction of wlU 
ran never appear in consciousness ; the only approximation 
to pleasure possible is temjwrar}- freedom from pain. From 
this is deduced a thorough-going pessimism. The inficite 
wisdom of the Unconscious, it is tnie, makes it certain that 
the present world is the best possible, and thus justifies a rela* 
tivo optinjtsm ; but though Uie best possible, it is equally cer- 
tain tliat it is absolutely bad. This position is established 
not only a priori, but also a posteriori by a detailed enumera- 
tion of the evils of life. Misen,* is Urns the inevitiible at- 
tendant of consciousuess. It must, however, for the prasont 
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Ik! courageously' borne ; in the future salvation will conip ; the 
world-procosa will have been completed ; the Will will be sat- 
isfied, ita activit}* will ceaae, and all will relapse into notliing- 
ness. 

In the Phenomenolofiy of tlie Moral Consciousness Hart- 
maun rl»?veloi)s his theory of etitics. He recognizes in ethics 
au objootivo and subjective side, both of which are expressed 
by the three heads under which the theoretical portion of his 
work is divided, >nz.. (1) the springs of morality; (2) tho 
curia of morality ; (3) tlie ultimate ground of morality. The 
springs of morality arc, (a) tastey which relates to the prin- 
ciples of hai-mony and perfection, and the ideal in conduct ; 
(b) feeling^ e.//., love, compassion, duty; (r) reason, which 
introduces the idea of the world as a system of cnds^ and is 
even more essential to morality than feelinjr itself. The ob- 
jective cuds which these subjective principles subserve are the 
general welfare of society and the advancement of universal 
culture. "NVby these objective ends arc obligatory^ i.e., why I 
ovfjkt to will the welfare and culture of others, can, according 
to Hartmann, be seen only when we penetrate to their ulti- 
miite metaphysical grounds, which are the essential identity 
of individuals and the absolute, and the ultimate aim of tho 
world-process, i.e., tliat final redemption, or dissolution, which 
can be attained only through the complete development of 
consciousness, or perfect culture. Hartmann concedes free- 
dom only to the unconscious, which as comprehending all 
conditions in itself is free from all external constraint. 

A most notewortliy feature of Hartmann's system is his 
attempt to lireak away ft'om the traditional a priori dogmatism 
of speculative thinking, and bring his philosophy into har- 
mony with the spirit of the times by ailopting the methods of 
empiriciU science. *' Speculative results by inductive meth- 
ods" is the motto which he has prefixed to the first volume of 
his great work. He has not, however (as F. A. Lange, 
among othera, has pointed out), been altogetlicr successful in 
realizuig this praiseworthy aim. His object is to demonstrate 
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thftt all nature muRt, in the last resort, be intorpPDtcd te!i 
logically- i.e., that physical causes are notsufflcient to aecofl 
for the given facts, and that the irneonscious must be accept 
as their iiUtmatc groand. But physical science proceeds all 
gether uix>n tiie opposite assumption, vix., that the serj 
of physical causes is unbroken. >\Ticnevcr induction fails 
disclose the physical antecedents of a jrivcn event, the oonc! 
sion of the physicist is, not tliat no such antecedents exii 
but that the induction has been imperfect. In order, thcf 
fore, to demonstrate •* inductively" tlie existence of the V\ 
c«>ns<-ious, Hartinaun has r(H>oun»e to the mathematical tUeoi 
of probot^ility, by means of which he transforms tiio subjo 
live uncertainty arising from tlie in»|H;rfecti<>n of tlie ph\'sic 
iudnclion. into an argument for the objective existence of 
nou-physicnl cause. Uy examining in this way* the functioi 
of the spinal chonl and ganglia, voluntary an<l reflex movi 
ments, the curative power of nature, orgaiiic growth, scxuj 
love, character, a*8thetic judgmcuts, &c., he shows that tl 
probability uf the existence of the Unconscious amounts 
eertaint)-. The obviously uncritical character of hia method 
however, renders his results almost vidueless. 

Hartmann's system is the last of the philosophies of tl 
Absolute, and is marked by the same combination of pn 
found insight and arbitrary hypothesis which characterijM 
them all. His attempt to reconcile Ilegrl and Schopenhau 
10 the most brilliant of recent speculative efforts ; but by arb 
trarily denying to the unity of being which he thus reAch< 
the attribute of consciousness, he has robbed himself of tfc 
legitimate fruits of his philosophical acumen. Ilis historic) 
signiHcance lies mainly in his surrender of speculative ft 
empirical methods, which marks the admission by B|>cculatti 
thought of that supremacy of empiricism which has bee 
already noted as a characteristic of cotemporarj* sciena 
This cluLracteristic will be more fully shown in the foUowia 
sectioQS. 
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That reduction of all science to natural science, nnd of all 
ecienlific nictlio<l9 to the objective methods of ph3"6ic8, which 
has been noted as the characteristic of Uic sec»oiid luovenicnt 
to be considered, was first clearly set fortli in tiie '* Positive 
Philosophy " of Auguste Comte, Considered in itself, as a 
system of special doctrines, Comte's philosophy has little sig- 
nificance ; that in it which is of value is borrowed from pre- 
ceding thinkers, and tliat which is original is, for tJie most 
part, M-!ietlier viewetl from the st^indpoint of empirical science 
or of philosophy, both inaccurate and unim])oi'tant. In its 
general standix)int, however, it is now recognized as tlie 
exponent of an iniport:mt, wide-spread, and afrgressive move- 
ment of siwculativc thought, and as such it merits a place in 
tlie histor)- of philosophy, 

Comte was born at Montpellicr, Jan. 19, 1798, and was 
educated at the Polytechnic School in Paris. He early fell 
under the infiuenct* of the socialist St, Simon, and it is 
largely to tliis, tlmt the strong opt>osition to the social indi- 
Aidualiam of the cij^htecnth centum', which appears in bis 
writinjT', is to Ito attributed, liy profession he was a teacher 
of mathematics, and lal>ored in that capacit)' for several years 
at the Polyteclinic School. From this position he was, in 
1844, dismissed. Tlie remainder of his life wa« jmssed in 
retirement. He died in 1867. His chief works are the Coura 
(h FhHosophie Fositive^ which is a general exposition of his 
system ; nnd the ^Stjst^me de Politique Positive^ in which he 
develops m detail his sociological doctrines. 

What the "'• jjositivism" of Comte is, can be best seen from 
his celebrated '* law of the tlirec stages,'* which contains the 
central couceptiou of liia system. This law, — which accord- 
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liig to Comte '^ h» a solid foandation of proof, both ti 
hcto of our organisation and in our bistorical ex(>crienoe< 
MacrU th.it in itA liistorirol growth, iutelUgem*c?, whctlicr < 
skloivtl on the whole, or in Ui<* eepiirate scricnces in which 
saabifeBtcd, noccftsarily passes suucessivt'ly through t 
differont theoretical conditions or stages of dcvelopnumt, y 
tlw* theitloffirnl or firtilioiis ; ll»i* mHaphyaiml or abstract ; 
tliu }f»>aUive or ftcientific. In tlio tlioological Htagc Use n 
sevks for Uic es^nttal nature of tilings, for Uieir origin i 
jMiqKise (Arst an<l Anal cauftcs) ; llmt ifl, it endeavors tore 
nlis<iliili! knuwlc<1ge. To tliid end it has roooursu to aatl 
|)oin(>q>hism, and assumes tliat all phcnoiuvna are prodq 
by the iinnieilinto action of suficmatural Ikeiugs nimiiar 
itself, or, as in monotheism, hy a single supreme being, X 
clog}*, or religion in general, Vi thus, according to CoinU 
llieory of causality which asserts U»o ultimate cause or can 
to lie i>orsonal. In Uic metaphysical stage RUthropomorphti 
in tlio stricter nense, vanishes. Tbe mhul Hub2>titutcs 
BUiKnintural beings abstract forces, which it takes for \i 
table entities, hut which are, in fact, more tte^Kons of ' 
knownble ; it assumes tlieso '•^ |>en*onified abstractions " to 
inherent in all thingrs and tlie sources or causes of all |j 
Domcna. The second stage is thus only a mfKliflcation of i 
first. But in the higliest or positive stage not only docs | 
thiY>i>oniorphiani in nil its fonns disappear, but cnusnlity its 
is romovo<l, and the idea of iaw takes its place. All qu 
tions in ivferencc to the I low? snd Why? are set asido, a 
the mind devotes itself to tlie obser\atiou and classifieati 
of phenomena as they are actually experienced, in their 
variable relations of co-ex ist<?nce, succession, and rcM 
blance. These obaprvfd rrUttiona of phenomena are the la 
of pheiKtmena ; and by law is to l>e nnderstofjd nbsohiii 
noUiing but Uiis. From the *' positive" point of view, thes 
fore, all explunation of faetH, or science:, is simply Ums esti 
lishment of a connection l>ctween single phenomena n 
certain general facts, *'thc number of which conLinui 
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diminishos with the progress of science." There is no fac^ullj' 
of knowledge but eonsuous jwrooption. '^ Every proposition 
which is not ultimately reducible to the enunciation of a fact> 
particular or general, must bo devoid of aU intelligible mean- 
ing," All preceding theories of knowledge, nil religion, tlio- 
ology, and metapbysic, are but ineffectual attempts to roach 
tbiH highest phase of tlioughl ; and the aim of the Positive 
Pljili>so[iby is to show that the whole course of human thought 
ami histor}- has been a progress towards this goal. 

If in this theory, we disregard the purely Conitean doctrine 
of tlie historical succession of the three " stages," |)oaitivism, 
viewed as a theorj* of knowledge, will l>e seen to be closely 
identical with the scepticism of Hume. But if it is consid- 
ered as an exposition of the true method of philosophizing 
(and this is its real meaning), it will show a marked diver- 
gence from Hume's standpoint. In asserting tliat not only is 
all knowledge obtained by observation and generalization, but 
that ever>- other attitude of the mind, every other mo*le of 
thought, is esKentiall^* negative — a mere negation of the con- 
ditions of thought, Comtc, perhaps unconsciously, assumed a 
realistic position. Instead of approaching the problem of 
science subjectively as did Ilunie, he approached it objectively ; 
his stan<Ipoint is not scepticism but something ^^ positive " — 
i.e., the unqueMioning acceptance of facts just as they are 
objectively given, the absolute limitation of the mind's ac- 
tivity to the ol>ser\'ation of the immediately given content of 
the sense, to ph<-ttomena. His method of philosophizing, 
therefore, is not, like Hume's, a sceptical critir|uc of concep- 
tions, but is merely an attempt to suborrliuatu the phenomena 
of mind to general uniformities of relation, or Mtca. From 
this ix>int of view the two thinkers are diametrically opposed. 
In this distinction is also given the g^und of that univcrsali- 
zation of physical methods mentioned above. The '^ posi- 
tive" attitude and method of thought is precisely the distin- 
guishing feature of physical scienci?. By assuming this 
attitude, therefore, the Positive Philosophy broke down the 
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distinction which «incc llic limo rif Rafon hiw existed 
Ihe ini'tbods of the mpntol and |>b\'viml scicnc-os, and 
the former whollj' in the lattpr; in a word it 
Bclonce of mind to ft (^dal c^cpartment of the scien 
bioIogA'. In this it hfts been followed by the majority of 
fto<]iiont empirieiata ; and in this is to be found the direel 
of it* chief in(lucn<-e n|v>n the scientific thought of the ] 
This is the distinguiHliin^ cliaraoteristie of Potiicivisni vie 
as a general scientlftc standpoint, independently of its spe^ 
Comlean form. 

Kroni Uiis it is ohWoiis in what sense Comte uses 
word philosophy. I'liilosophy i», witli him, simply a p?ne 
tlu'ory of the special empirical sciences* — the determinat 
of tlieir common methods, general connections, and speii 
dilfcri'nces. The Court de Phihsoftkie Pnsitivr is raen?ly 
attcmpt to realize this conception and has little to d 
the problems of philosophy rightly so called. 

Of ComtA^'s si>ccial doctrines nothing nee<i be said 
historical law of the three stages and his classiQcati 
of the sciences, which constituted, in his own opinion, 
chief claim to originality, are now generally rejected 
hasty and inaccurate generalizations. According to his < 
view of his work, the crown of his labors, the highest app 
cation of his theoni', was his institution of the science 
Bociologj' and of the *• religion of humanity." The cons 
eration of these, however, and of their effect upon cotemp 
rary life and Uiiiught, docs not fall within the province of t 
present work. 

The general principles which he thus laid down Comtc d 
not seek to demonstrate or to carry to a complete nystemal 
realUation. lie contented himself with asserting their rail 
ity and appMng them in special cases. He indeed intimatt 
that the complete development of the positive standjx>ii 
requiriKl the discovery of some most general law of pfa 
nomcna under which all special laws might be subsumes 
but ho did not attempt this discoveiy himself. This attciu 
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was first made by Herbert Spe^\cer^ who, thongh difToring 
widely from Comte in the details of his systemt and den^nug 
that he is in any sense a Comtcau, has nevertheless com- 
prehended and developed more fully than any other the Am- 
damental principles of Positivism. Historically Spencer is 
most closely connected with tlie English assoeiationnl psy- 
choloj^sta, a brief statement of whose doctrines will be given 
before passing to his system. 



THE ASSOCTATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 



Locke had di\nded the content of consciousness into stm- 
ph sensations and ideas (copies of sensations) as the mat^- 
riel of cognition, the sinipk^ original elenienUi of Uiought ; 
and complex ideas, which include all higher conceptions, and 
are comfwunds of simple ideas (Sect. XXVIH.). In the 
formation and combination of these complex ideas, accord- 
ing to tliis view, are involved all the pro<x^Kcrt of thought. 
But if this is admitted, it is clear tliat the problem of psy- 
chology*, viz., the empirical determination of the laws of 
thought, Iwcomea identical with this otlier, — to determine 
the laws of tlie formation and combination of complex ideas. 
What, then, it was soon asked, are tlicsc hiws? Obviously, 
not modes of action immanent in the mind itself; for these 
can be conceived of only as conscious nties of action, or in- 
nate ideas, which Lockc*s theory expressly excludes. They 
must, therefore, be mere generalizations from the actual pro- 
oeas as determined by ob3er\ation and analysU : /.r?., Uioy 
must be, ultimately, simply unifonuities (^*laws") in the 
succession or co-existeuec of sensations and ideas. \'i<^wing 
the problem from this [K>int of view, the Associiitiouolista 
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With mind or matter in themselves, or with metaphysical 
problems of nny sort, but only with **/((r/;j," i./'., with phe- 
nomena. But on the other hand its import is positive, in 
that by claiming to demonstrate with the cerUiinty of objec- 
tive science, the empirical origcn of the conceptions of sub- 
stantiality, causality, &c, it takes away the only grounds 
upon which philosophy as a metaphysical science can rest. 
It also abolishes practical philosophy' as a theory of freedom 
by reducing mind to a complicated mechanism, subject every- 
where to objective laws. Its signilicauce for the historj' of 
philosophy is, thusj equivalent to that of a dogmatic system. 
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AssociATiONALiSM may, then, be comprehensively defined 
as an attempt to bring Uie entire sphere of the subjective, — 
the origcn and process of thought, — under the dutniniun of 
mechanical laws. In their attempts to realize this aim, how- 
ever, oU AssoidationaliBts ftx)ra Hartley to Bain began with 
the indi\ndual ; t.«. , taking the human mind as one object 
among many, they endeavored to discover the si>ecial me- 
chanical laws which govern it by virtue of its peculiar nature. 
Just OS the chemist unfolds the laws of chemical action, or 
the electrician those of electriciti,'. But such special views 
rest upon the presupposition of the general idea which con- 
stitutes the ground of objective science as a whole, namel}', 
that of a universal mechanicid coimection of all phonomena 
whatsoever ; a conception, that is, of tlie universe as a whole, 
all of whose parts, whatever may be their si)ecific qualita- 
tive differences, ore bound together by definite and invariable 
quantitative relatioas, which c&u be formulated in general 
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lnws« and which determine the order and de^'elopmonfc ot tl 
world with a strict causal necessity. Viewing the problem 
of Associationaliirtm th)m the standpoint of this idea, it U^| 
clear that it can be solved, not by merely disclosing the^^ 

special laws of conseiousnesR, — lliough tliis ia essential, 

but ratlier by dctennining the relations of tlieso special law 
to the universal laws of the mecluiuical relations of tilings 
The thinker who has approached the problem rrom this side, 
and by clearly formulating and developing its Aiadamental 
presuppositions has raised Associationalism to the rank of a 
philosophy, is Herbert Spencer. 

(S|>encer was bom at Derby, Eng., April 27, 1820. He 
began life as a civil engineer, but early abandoned that pro- 
fession for literazy pursuits. He has now for man^- yeara 
devoted himself exclusively to the development of his system 
of philosophy.) 

The object of philosophy, according to 8pcnccr, is to 
deduce tlie Amdamental principles of the special sciences ^d 
(among which psycholog}* and ethics rank as sul>ordiuato ^^ 
dcpartmeuts of biolog,v) from Uie highest principle or — what 
is with him the same thing — the highest generalization which 
physical science can reach. This supreme gcneralizatiou 
under which all the pheuomena of matter and mind are to 
be subsumed is the law of evolution. The history of the 
universe is to be conceived as a process of devclopmeut, 
beginuing with an original chaotic or •* homogeneous " con- 
dition of matter, from which, under fixctl mechanical and 
dynamical laws, all tlie sj^ecial arrangements of matter which 
now exist have been •* evolved." Fii-st in order of evolution 
is the formation of simple mechauicjd aggregates of atoms, 
0*^., molccides, spheres, s^-stems ; then the evolution of mora 
complex aggregating or organisms ; tlien the evolution of tlio 
highciit proUuct of organization, — thought ; and lastly the 
evolution of the complex relations which exist between think- 
ing organisms, or society with its regulative laws both ci^'U 
and moral. Between these stages there arc no tlxed lines of 
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[U'kation ; the passage IVoin one to tbc otbcr is contin-' 
uons^ — the tmnsition I'mm oi-^nization to tliought lieing 
mediated by Uic ncrvc-system, in tlic molet-ular clmnges of 
whicli are to be fotmd tl»c mechanical correlates and oquiva- 
lenta of all conscious processes. From the psycliolnjrieal 
point of view, Si)enccr admits as the ftindamcntal priiK-iplc 
of mental development the law of association, of which, how- 
ever, !»e like Hartley gives a ph3'8ical explanation. In one 
impnrtjint [wint, however, ho differs from nil prcvJrms Asso- 
ciationalists. lie admits in opposition to the theojy of Locke 
and J. S. Mill, tJiat the experience of the individual is insuffi- 
cient to account for all his ideas ; necessary relations of 
thought and ftindamcntal convictions of dut}' require for their 
origin an ex|)erience vastly more extendcfl than the brief life 
of tlie individual. Instead, however, of referring, with Kant, 
those necessary ideas to a .source distinct from evperiencc, he 
endeavor to account for tliem by the physical law of hetediUj* 
The philosoi)liy of evolution is tlius, in a wortl, an attempt to 
ac<*oimt for all the existing phenomena of the universe in 
terms of the redistribution of matter and motion ; and to .show 
that the special laws of all classes of phenomena are only 
difltiivnl cases of Ihc elementary mechanical laws under wliich 
this retlistribntion takes place. Spencer, however, denies that 
his syaUirm is materialistic. Of matter and mind p<>r ««, he 
says, we know absolutely nothing ; we know only phenomena 
and their laws. Of tlie "* essence of things" we can say 
nothing, except that it is a "• force" which manifests itself in 
phenomena, but in its essential nature is wholly transcend- 
ent. Materialism and idealism arc, therefore, equally un- 
tenable. But materialism consist^s not so much in asserting 
the substantial identity of mind and matter, as in asserting 
that the laws which govern the phenomena of lK>th are tlie 
same ; and since this latter assertion is tlie basis of S(x'ncer*s 
Psychologif the term materialistic ma.v justly be applied to his 
whole system. 

To the realization of this vast scheme Spencer has devoted 
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himself with nrlmirable courage aiKl energy. Limiting the 
dUcussion to the origin and development of organisms, he 
projecto<l inorc than twenty years ago a series of works which 
eliould be the eoniplete application of U»e law of evolution to 
the phenomena of conscious and unconscious life. Of these 
thci'c have appeared •* The Principles of Btoiogy,'^ »» The 
Principlea of Pst/chologij^^* Uie first part of Uie ** Principles 
of Sociology^'* aixl a i^rlion of the first part of the ** Prin- 
cipiet of Morality" (** Data of Ethics"). In addition to these 
he has published under the title of *^ First Priuciplvs'^ a gene- 
ral outline of his theory of evolution. 

I, In slating Spencer's theon* more in detail we liave to 
consider, first, lus doctrine of the iimits of knotclctfffe. By 
him as by Uie other Asi>oeiationahsts, the entire content of 
consciousness is assumed to consist of sensations and their 
** ideal" representatives, — i,€.^ weakened or remembered sen- 
sations, — variously onlered ami combined under tlie laws of 
association- He is, therefore, obliged to maintain that only 
tliat can l)C known which c^vn be sensuously |)ercei\ed or 
imagined, i.e., adequately represented in a mental picture 
or image ; that the test of eognizabiUty is ctmceivtibility. 
This test he employs to determine the sphei-e of tlie ^* Un- 
knowable " as opposed to the *' Knowable." He divides con- 
ceptions into three classes. If all the details of u given 
object can be compivhonded witliin a single ^presentation, 
the contraption of it thus formed is complete, Wheu the 
magnitude or complexity of the object is so gj-eat Uiat a 
complete conwption of it is practically impossible, a symbolic 
conci»ption of it may be formed by combining into a single 
rx'pivsentalion several of its more prominent features. Such 
a contvption. r.jy., onr conception of the earth, may obviously 
\ic valid, for it may l»e ri*presentative or symbolic of a com- 
plete conci'ption which in itself is entirely in harmony with 
the <.x)ikditions of knowlc<1ge. If, however, a s,>*mbolic con- 
c**ption is such tlial no cummative or indirect process of 
thought cxiuld enable iia to realizo tliu complete conception 
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which it symbolizps, it is clearly not in harmony with the 
conditions of thought, and niay 1>c calle*! an *' illegitimate 
conception" or *' jweMd-idfa." Such ideas *'arc altogether 
vicious and illusive and in no way distinguishable A'oni pure 
fictions." From this it follows that a valid proof of a given 
pi*otx>Hition is the incouceivability of it3 negation. 

In classifying the content of consciousness under these 
three oiilers of conceptions, Spencer Ihuls that to the first two 
belong all the derived or relative conceptions which constitute 
ix>6itivc science ; while to the last must be relegated the fun- 
damental ideas of religion, Gotl, Creative Power, Kii-st Cause, 
etc., as well as the ultimate abstractions, space, time, matter, 
awl force, upon which pliysical science rests. These '* ulti- 
mate rcligio^is and scientific ideas," therefore, constitute the 
Bpliero of the unknowable : tlw»y are pseud-ideas, their cor- 
responding objects or complete conceptions being in fact in- 
conccivatile, unthinkable. This position Si>eucer grounds 
mwu two ai*gumcnts : ftrst,, ui>ou the failure of every attempt 
to think tlic infinite or absolute : and sccomi^ upon the prin- 
ciple of Uie relativity of thought, which he holds not merely 
in the lower, I'rotagorean sense that each iudividual's knowl- 
edge is relative to the circumstan::^e8 in which he is placed, 
but also iu the higher sense that thought is in its nature a 
relation, — which indeed follows as an obvious <?orollar\* from 
the law of association. The principle of relativity- is, in fact, 
the central principle of his s^'stem xicwed from its subjective 
side. 

The absolute and all that pertains thereto are tlius dis- 
missed to the limbo of the unknowable. Nevertheless Spen- 
cer is uuwilUng to deny all significance to the transcendent. 
'• Besides the definite consciousness o^ which logic formulates 
tlic laws, there is," he says, '*also an indefinite consciousness 
which cannot be formuLited." This ''indefinite" cognition 
of the absolute is the substratiuu of all definite cognition. 
The very denial of our jwwer to kuow what the a1)solute is, 
implies at least l/iat it is. Moreover, this recogultiou of the 
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ft1>soltito 18 the basis of llic law of rclntivity itself. For wi 
out the al)soUite the relative would have no meaning, op ratlwr 
would itself In.'t.'Oine atisuiuti!. Hence, SiK'neer urgries, wo 
ai*e obliged logically as well as by tlic fai'ts of consciousness ■ 
to admit the existence of the absolute. But in Uiis ai"giiment, 
it is forgotten that if the aljsolute is the correlate of the rela- 
tive it must l>e defined and known — at Icjist as a conception 
— in precisely lliat degi*ce in which tlie relative is defined and 
known. A still more wciglit}' objection is the manifest al>- 
surdity whicli it involves, that, namely, of erapIo^ ing tlie law 
of relativity to demonstrate the existence of that which at the 
same time is declared to be incom^xitible with aU relation. 

Ui>on the gromid of this iruUMinite consciousness of the 
absolute Si>oncer concedes a relative validity to religion, thas 
diverging widely' from Comtc. The entire content of religion 
consists in ** ultimate ideas": hence it can have no other 
validity* than that which pertains to these ideas. But these, 
OS we have seen, are valid only in so far as they s^inbolizo 
tlie existence of an oUierwIse absolutely indefinite object. 
Beli^ion, therefore, is justifiable only where it confines itself 
to the mere inarticulate worship of an *" Unknown God " ; it 
ovei*fitepa its limits wherever it makes positive assertions in 
reference to His nature and acts. Witliiu these limits, how- 
ever, its exercise is valid and iiMlispcnsalilc. 

n. Having thus, negatively, defined the limits of knowl- 
e<lge, Si>encer passes to the positive side of philosophy, vix., 
the determination of the laws of the knoieable. Since the 
spheres of the knowable and of objective science arc co- 
cztonsive, the supreme law of the latter must at the Bame 
time l>c the highest principle of the former. As has l>een 
8tate<l, the highest principle is the law of evolution. 'V>Tiat 
then is evolution? In order to define it we must fii*st distin- 
guish it negatively fixim tlie onlinary conceptions of progress. 
By the latter is wimmonly meant a succession of events »o 
ordered as to incivase the surn of human happiness, f.«,, 
progress is always iuteqireted ieleohgicalhj. Evolution, oiv 
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the contrary, consists not in sui^h external results, but in a 
series of '* internal " changes, which must >>e interpreted 
physically and not teleologically : in other words, evolution 
or true progress is not a movement toward a detinite end 
whieli a^ liuol cause regulates and directs it, but is a purely 
meclmuical development ; it deals with nothing but matter and 
motion. This being understood, the positive definition of 
KvoUition follows from the consideration of the changes which 
occar when the parts of a material mass pass fVom unity to 
variety' of distribution. These are: (a) an advance from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity ; {b) an advance from indefi- 
nitencss to definiteness ; (c) increasing differentiation ; (d) 
increasing integration. These four dianges ai'e simultaneous 
and complementary. Kvolulion, thus, is *' a chauye fj-om an 
indefinite, incoherent homogmeity to a definite^ coherent hetero- 
geneity, (hrotigh continuous differentiations and integrations.^ 
This formula includes all processes of development in nature 
and in mind. It is tlic highest generalization of science. 

In every such ** change in tlic arrangement of parts" (evo- 
lution) there are three factors implied, viz., matter, motion, 
and the force which produces motion ; or more properly four 
factors, since motion is a synthesis of time and space. All 
processes, whether ph^'sical or mental, can be resolved into 
these elements. What these factors are in themselves it is 
impossible to say : tliey are rao<lc^ of the Unknowable, Wo 
have, however, a relative knowledge of them gained ttom 
experience. But experience is itself a process of evolution. 
Hence, whatever may be true of them as objectively existing, 
it is impossible that from the subjective stand]x>int of knowl- 
edge these elements should be equally original. There must 
Im! some sim|)Ie motle of cousciousnesa from which, under tlie 
law of evolution, all others are derived. This simple mode 
is tlie perception of I'csistance to muscular effort, or forc^. 
Force is the ultimate element of both the knowable and 
unknowable ; for as relatively known it constitutes the real 
content of knowledge, while in itself it ia the correlate of 
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all experience, and roust be held to be ulcnLieoI with the 
txansccndent realitv, the absohite, the unknowable itself. 

Evohition must therefore be everywhere eouditioned hy the 
special Inwft which govern force in its empirical manifestation. 
These are the well known physical laws of: (1) the iiitle- 
structibility of matter; (2) Uie continuity of motion; (3) 
the persistence of force ; (4) the correlation and equivalence 
of forces; (5) tlie direction of motion; (0) tlie rlM'thm of 
motion. The laws of persistence and correlation are thb 
comer-stone of evolution considered dynamically. Spencer 
is tlius obliged to assume the correlation of physical and 
organic (including |>s3*chieai) forces. Here, however* ho 
admits tJiat equivalence, i.e.^ an exact quantitative relation, 
cannot l>e establishe<i. Between organic and psychical changes 
and their antecedent mechanical grounds, only ^* a qualitativb 
relation tliat ia indefinitely qnantitAtive — r]uantit4itive only ia 
so far OS involving sonielhing like a due proiK>rtiou between 
causes and effects" — can be shown to exist. This, however, 
he thinks, does not form an exception to the general law, btit 
results merely from the complexity of the phenomena in- 
volved. Tlie reality of the correlation must be accepted as 
an established fact; though how it takes place ** is a mystery 
which it is impossible to fathom." To the dynamical may be 
a<Me<l certain otlier mechanical conditions of e\olution, viz. : 
(1) the instability of the homogeneous; (2) the mnltipU* 
cation of effects ; (3) the simultaneity of differentiation and 
integration ; (4) tendency to equiUhrium. 

Evolutioi», liowever, does not cover all the facts of nature. 
Side by side with this evolution of dellnite forms, tliere exist« 
a second antagonistic process, dissolution, which slowly un- 
does the work of the first, producing homogeneity from bete- 
KMfeneity, indeflniteness fVom deliniteness, disintegration trom 
integration. Evolution and dissolution are correlative and 
inseparable. At present the former prepondenites : but will 
it always do so? May tliere not be a limit at which evolution 
will cease, and dissolution, gaining Uie upper band, reduce 
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world of definite forms again to chaos? This question 
Spencer does not attempt to answer. He thinks it most 
probable, however, that the ultimate stjite of the universe will 
be tliat of perfect equilibrium between these processes, — a 
state of perfect rest. 

In his ** system of s^Tithetic philosoph)' " Spencer applies 
these *' first principles" to the explanation of the phenomena 
of the organic world inchiding those of consciousness. lu 
his discussion of these pheoomeua he advances everywhere, 
in conformity to the law of evohition, from the simple to the 
complex. The highest, i.e., most complex manifestatiun of 
Ufe is the moral consciousness ; the science of ethia* there- 
fore forms the culmination of his system. Etliicff rests u[X}q 
sociologtf; for since it is the science of the laws wliicli direct 
the actions of individuals to the attainment of tlie hii^hest 
welfare of societj- as a whole, it must be determined by the 
laws of social progress or evolution^ i.a., by the natural con- 
ditions (laws) under which this highest welfare is attainable. 
Sooiolog3% in turn, since society is a relation of cotmcions 
indinduals, depends upon psychology, or the science of the 
constitution and growth of intelligence. And, lastly, since 
Intelligence is a product of organization, psychology- must 
rest upon the science of tlio laws of organization or biology. 
These sciences taken together — and in reverse order — rep- 
resent the different aspects of one continuous process through 
which, under the mechanical presuppositions above stated, 
tlie highest sociid and spiritual activities of man have been 
evolved from tlie simplest organic germs. This sclieme, even 
in its present partial execution » is too vast to be here de- 
scril>ed even in outline. 

The importance of tlie Philosophy of Evolution is not to be 
measured altogether by the certainty of its premises or the 
accuracy of its logic. It is an attempt to render explicit the 
tacjtly assumed principles of a new iutellectual movement ; it 
re|)re8ents tlie ideal towanls which empirical science is striv- 
ing, rather than ita clearly demoiistrated results. Much ia 
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it, Uiprcforo, is of necessity h^-potliptical. The objections to 
it are sutticiently obvious. Not only is the agnosticism 
with which it 1>cgins based ii|>on untcnaMe grounds, but 
its firet principle* evolution itself, is as yut only an h\-pothe- 
sia, and unlit to lie the ground of an a priori deduction of 
the universe; while the exact correlation of physical auid 
psycliical forces whit'h it assumes is unsupported liy scicntiilc 
l)roors. Its 8j>eciftl arguments are also open to numerous 
objections; not infrequently the real points at issue arc 
evaded by assumptions and false logic. But if we regard tho 
idea which underlies it, and which may Ik? valid even though 
S|)cncer*s special doctrines arc overthrown, we must aclmit 
tliat it has o|wned a course of speculative thought likelv, in 
the end, to result in many i*a<.licul changes in the methoda 
and standi>oint of philosophy. 



vn. 
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The aim of the Philosophy of Evolution coincides very 
closely with that of the philosophy of Ilcgel ; each attempts 
to show that the laws of the external and internal worlds are 
essentially identical. They approach this problem, however, 
fVorn opposite sides. Hegel, Rtai-tlng with the spontaneity of 
tljouj^tht, sought to show that the world is externally what the 
uiind is internally. Spencer, Ix^ginning at the opposite pole, 
with the causal nexus of mechanism, asserts that the mind is 
internally what the world is extonially. In the development 
of tiicir resiKictive stantlpoints, also, each finds the same 
Insuperable obstacle, nauicty, the ditllculty of making the 
Irnnsition from one terra to the otljcr. The C|uestion there- 
fore arises ; is this transition at all possible? aud, if not, c-oa 




HICKOK. 

a single principle, a tertium quid, be found from which tlie 
laws of both tlie Bubjective and objective worlds can l>e de- 
rived? The attempt to answer these questions, forms the 
central point of Dr. Hickok's speculations. (Laurens P. 
Hickok was bom at Hetliel, Conn., Dec. 21), 1798 ; pastor at 
Kent and Litchfield, Conn. ; Professor of Thcologj' at Western 
ReBcrve College, O., and at Auburn Theological Seminary, 
N.Y. ; President of Union College ; and now ( iy>^0) living in 
retirement at Amherst, Mass.) 

The key to the whole discussion is, acconling to Ilickok, 
to l>e found in an accurate study of psychology* in so far as 
this relates to the nature of knowledge. For the human 
mind, in all its attempts at science, can deal with nothing 
but what it finds given in itself cither immediately, through 
experience (perception, reflection), or mediately thmngh some 
faculty of knowledge which can transcend experience ; and 
in either case the laws of the given content will be identical 
with the laws of the faculty through which it is cognized. In 
its efTort to establish a universal philosophy, therefore, the 
mind must take as its first principle the highest principle of 
cognition, and this can be determined only psychologically, 

Transfening» then, the problem into the sphere of p83'- 
chology, we have to ask : what is involved in the process of 
cognition ? The answer to this question is briefly as follows : 
(1) In cognition the mind must be paaaive, Tlie diverse 
phenomena of the objective world and the various feelings, 
emotions, etc., which they induce in the subject, together 
with theur relative positions in space and suc.*ccssions in time 
(laws of empirical scicnttc) , must originate in a source dis- 
tinct from the mind itself. (2) It must also be active. 
Tlmt the sensuous content is given is independent of the 
subject ; but that it should be perceived is imix>ssible, unless 
tliere is in tlic subject a capacity for spontaneously taking, as 
it were, the given eontera into itiielf. In other words, the 
consciousness of a sensation (affection of ttie organism) is 
not that sensation itself — as erapincism must logically as- 
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Bume, bnt U iff the TniDd*8 Rpontnneons as.(iertion that 
sensation u>. This is even more clearly seen in the 
process of thinking. Thinking is that process wberei 
infiividiial nenflstionn are referred bac-k to things^ ns thei] 
quatities^ and things aro connected together in a continuoui 
experience by means of the relations of substantiality-, c&ua 
aliu, etc. In Uiinkin^, Uiercfore, the g\\on scnsaUona 
brought into a dymmural connection in which each is 
to depend upon the others ; and it is absurd to suppose tbM 
this reciprocal refen?nce is involved in the more sensatiol 
itself. On tlie contrary these relations must be oontribu 
by the activity of thought. 

Thes4' facts, says Dr. Hickok, enable ua to answer the 
of Uie questions pro]K>unded above. If the mind, as Speni 
assumes, were, in cognition, p»»rely passive ; if cognition wc 
merely the (inexplicable) consciousness of etTccts produ 
in the mind by an external force, there could be no highe 
principle of science than tliat of mechanical connection^ an 
the Philosophy of Evolution would be thoroughly logical an* 
convincing. And, similarly, if in cognition the mind werq 
wholly active, if it generated ttam liscU its entire content, oi 
even merely absorbed into itself and transmuted into its own 
essence an externally g;iven materials the supreme principls 
would Ih? that of the spontaneous evolution of thought, ao4 
HegePs system would be the only valid philosophy. But the 
facta of psycholog)' show that not only is the mind both active 
and passive ; but also that these two terms, passivity and 
activity, the mechanical and the logical, the external and tho 
internal, are cumpUimentary factors in Uie union of wbicli 
alone knowledge is to be found. If we begin with the ejcter- 
nal, nothing but externality can be logically deduced from it ; 
from the juxtajKjsition of imi>enetrablc atoms nothing subjec- 
tive, no i)enetrability, intusHuaccption, rcference-to-itself can 
be derived ; and if tlie internal is taken as the starting-pointy 
no passage can 1x> found fi'om idcalltVi from a flux of idcaal 
which are developed from and reabsorbed into one aaotberi 
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to the stability and niimerical identity of the units of the 
external world. The inadcc|uacy of those two systems ia 
Uierefore (at least primarily) the ine\ita!»le restilt of their one- 
sidedness. There can be no transition from the internal to 
the external, if we begin with either term as the first prin- 
ciple, and, therefore, none at iill uuleas it be through some- 
thing higher than eittier. 

The second question, however, can be answered in the 
affirmative. A further analysis of knowledge shows, that 
fvliovc l>oth sense and mere spontaneous tliinking in relations 
(judgments) and general conceptions, there is a faculty of 
cognition, the Keasou, which is conii>ctent to knowledge 
absc^ntely a priori^ — which, though needing the ocrnMon of 
experience, determines itself absolutely IVom itself, and tlma 
rises above all the relations of experience whether subjective or 
objective, and beholds the transcendent giounda upon which the 
external and internal worlds, the mind's passivity and acti\ity, 
both rest. Sense ia dctermine<l wlioUy from without ; sponta- 
neous thought must act always under conditions imposed upon 
it by the sense; but Reason is an absolute JirM^ — it deter- 
mines and conditions itself, because it has its own content in 
itself; it knows itself and therefore has need of nothing other 
to complete its knowlmlge. Reason is an absolute One ; it 
knows not through relations (like the understanding) and 
therefore finitely, but intuitively and therefore absolutely. Ia 
a word Reason ia personality, — U\e self-conscious Ego, which 
is at Uie same time self-active will. Considered as a faculty 
of knowledge, Reason is that activity of tlie mind whereby 
it determines the a priori conditions of all experience, the 
absolute pre-requiaites without which experience could never 
arise, and which <letcrmine tlic nature of the sensuous content 
— the mcclmuical relations which dominate it — as well as 
the validit)- and ground of the judgments of the understand- 
ing. Or, as Dr. Hickok expresses it, its province is to furnish 
the sufficient reason for exj>erience. By using this faculty, he 
sa^ii, aa the organon of philosophy, it is possible to mediate 
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the two terms ^hich Spencer and Hegel find ahsolutelv an- 
tagonistic ; for instcmi of trj"ing to explain experience from 
itself, — instead of making one factor in experience the logi- 
cal priHS of its correlate, — as ilo these philosophers, reason 
posits that which was before all experience and rendered it 
possible. 

The way in which be effects this mediation is briefly as 
follows: As the highest ground of being Reason posits » 
l>erson, God, the Absolute Reason. Through the a>>5alut*?Iy 
free at^tivity or self-limitation of Goil, — who by virtue of the 
fact that he is absolute reason is at the same time absolute 
and thus creative will. — there have been created certain me- 
chanical 'Mbrccs" which (.x)nstitutc tlie external world as it 
exists prior to consciousness, — the ^' tliing-in-itself." Tbeae 
forces occupy space (which, together with time. Dr. Hickok 
conceives to l)e the reason's capacity for self-limitation a 
prion\ and which, tlu'rcforc, come into existence as definite 
piace and period on\y through this self-limiting oi" creativi 
B/ci) and arc punctual unities or atoms, formed from the 
tcraction of opjiosing ** antagonistic " and ^' diri'mptive " non- 
spatial *' energies " (or acts oC the divine will) . These atoms 
form the substantial basis of the objective world, forming by 
their mechanical combinations all bodies both inorganic and 
organic, and determining by their actions and reactions the 
causal succession of events. Upon these mechanical forces 
has also l>een creatively superinduced a special vital force 
from the action of which organisms arise, and with tiieni, 
for the first time, subjectiWty, inteniality, sense, and under- 
standing. At this point, therefore, the desired mediatioa 
must be shown* and this is done by positing, as a necessary 
dictum of Reason, that the internal must have been creatively 
mlaptcd to the constitution of the extemai world. Thus, for 
example, the mind spontaneously judges tJiat every quality 
must belong to a tliin^j, tliat everj' event must have a cause, 
&c., and the material world, in fact, supports the validity of 
Uiese judgments because it was created ui>ou these principles. 
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The mere midcrstanding, however, docs not comprehend the 
reason for its action but simply judges unreflecUngly. It is 
only when (as in man) reason has been added to understand- 
ing, and the subject has thus been raised to the theoretical 
standpoint of the Creator, that he comprehends the ground 
of the validity of theso spontaneous judgments. Reason Is 
ncitlicr siiltjective nor objective, internal nor external, but 
the liighcr unity, the trauscendeut ground of both. The de- 
tails of thia system cannot be here given. 

lu the ethical sphere Dr. llickok makes a most important 
aiiplicatitm of his principle of the reason. Frcctlom and 
therefore morality he asserts to be impossil)Ie unless tlic mind 
can give to itself an ultimate nilc of action, superior to and 
distinct from the motives which originate in the physical and 
mental constitution. In its relation to the ap[»etitcs, desires, 
inclinations, and affections the will ia wholly passive ; when 
two such motives conflict it always follows the line of least 
resistance. But reason furnishes it with a transcendent mo- 
t4\e, \iz., the absolute demand of reason that it be every- 
where realized, — and thus gives it a true alternative, the 
possibility of a free choice. Morality' consists in following 
the commands of reason instead of the coustitntional impulses 
and desires. In this ethical demand of reason are found also 
tiie ground oT the Divine creative energ)', and of the stability 
of the universe. 

Dr. Hickok*8 historical significance lies mainl}' in the fact 
that his system is the first thoroughly scientific attempt to 
moke the starting-point of religion — -the existence of a per- 
sonal God — the first principle of philosophy. He is in earnest 
with theism ; and endeavors to make its doctrines, not merely 
valid objects of faith, but also valid principles of science. 
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